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SEATTLE’S GREAT HARBOR DEVELOPMENT 


By Rosert H. Mouton 


AN 1911, Seattle, which has 
always responded in un- 
stinted measure to the urge 
of big developments, saw 
° its opportunity to become 
a pattern in port development for the 
entire country. It was quick to seize the 
opportunity, and the wonderful strides 
in harbor making and freight handling 
made by the energetic Pacific Coast city 
during the last ten years furnished a 
triking object lesson to the other sea- 
board cities of the United States. 

By act of legislature in 1911, Seattle 
formed a municipal corporation known 
as the Port Commission, and set to work. 
lt went to the state, but not for money. 
it simply asked for legislative authority 
0 release its own spirit of enterprise. 
‘he West is the land of the pioneer, and 
( is therefore not surprising that Seattle, 
/oungest metropolitan city in the United 
states, inaugurated an experiment in 
port development and control which 
cems destined to have far-reaching and 
ignificant effects in connection with the 
juestion of future organization of large 
eading seaports. 

At present the Seattle municipality 
owns and operates sixteen million dollars 
worth of harbor facilities, does a thriv- 
ng business, pockets the profits, and is 
eaching out for more. Its shipping 
oard is working with one of the Pacific 
ship-owning concerns for one of: the 
ibandoned war-time shipyard: sites, to 
cost six million dollars more. Without 
this addition the municipality can boast 
of two units in its harbor accommoda- 
tions—two piers, to handle twenty ships 
at once—the most ambitious thing of 
its kind ‘in any port in the world. 

With its five thousand miles of coast 
line there are but eight natural havens 
of commerce of the first rank in the 
United States. Of these eight great 
natural seaports none exceed and only 
one or two equal the harbor of Seattle, 
located on Puget Sound, the largest land- 
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locked body of water in the United 
States. The harbor of Seattle could ask 
for little which nature has not conferred. 
It has the main harbor, Elliott Bay, 
which has never required dredging, con- 
nected with two great fresh water lakes, 
lakes Union and Washington, by the 
largest ship canal in the United States. 

These, with an artificial waterway, the 
Duwamish, extending through the indus- 
trial heart of the city at the south, make 
Seattle practically an island, similar to 
Manhattan Island, New York. In Seat- 
tle, as in New York, every side of the 
city fronts upon navigable water, a har- 
bor with a total water frontage, capable 
of development, two hundred miles in 
extent. The harbor of Seattle is large 
enough to accommodate the navies of 
the world, and with a minimum depth of 
one hundred and fifty-six feet in Puget 
Sound, the largest ships in service may 
make port and find berthage without the 
aid of either pilot or tow. 

The ship canal connecting lakes Union 
and Washington was constructed by 
Seattle and the federal government by 
joint enterprise in 1917. The direct re- 
sult of joining these lakes to Puget 
Sound was to create a sheltered inner 
harbor where ships may unload without 
inconvenience from the rise and fall of 
tides, where they may be freed of ma- 
rine growths, or be stored when not in 
use. This is a unique feature not pos- 
sessed by any other port in the country. 
A recommendation has already been laid 
before the War department for. widen- 
ing the canal to a width of three hun- 
dred feet, with a minimum depth of 
thirty-seven feet at low tide, and for 
building new locks capable of holding 
the largest cargo carriers afloat, the pres- 
ent locks having a capacity for vessels 
up to seven hundred feet in length. 

When a freighter berths at the munici- 


pal docks of Seattle it finds every mod- 
ern convenience in the way of equip- 
ment at hand: piers and cargo sheds, 
concrete warehouses for general stor- 
age, cold storage plants, a grain eleva- 
tor with a capacity of a million bushels 
on the edge of tidewater, an icing plant, 
large reservoirs and other arrangements 
for the storage of oils in bulk, mooring 
basins, and a special harbor set aside 
for the great fishing fleet which yearly 
combs the waters of Puget Sound and 
Alaska. 

The tanks provided for the storage of 
oils have a capacity of one million six 
hundred thousand gallons, and are 
equipped with numerous pipe lines, dump- 
ing tables and centrifugal pumps. Dur- 
ing the war Seattle did an immense 
business in the importation of oriental 
oils to be used in the manufacture of 
soaps, but since that time cottonseed 
oil, being again cheaper, has practically 
put an end to the importation of vege- 
table oils to*this port. 

No port profits by trade in shipping 
if it is nothing but an entry point for 
goods incoming and promptly scattered 
to manufacturing or consuming centers 
elsewhere. Its port facilities must be 
backed by industries for converting the 
raw materials received into finished 
wealth. Accordingly, the farsighted 
Port Commission of Seattle bought a 
considerable acreage of land convenient 
to the harbor in order to encourage such 
industries. Thus far seven piers have 
been constructed in this novel community 
effort. All of them are larger than the 
average ocean terminal in other ports of 
the world, while two of them, Smith 
Cove Piers A and B, outdo anything 
yet attempted in cargo handling. They 
are the largest commercial terminals of 
pier type to be found anywhere in the 
world, the Antwerp and Hamburg ter- 


minals being quay wharves and, strictly 
speaking, not ocean piers. 

These two piers are each approxi- 
mately a half mile in length and three 
hundred and sixty-five and three hun- 
dred and ten feet wide, respectively. 
Each has between four and five miles of 
railroad trackage on which some three 
hundred cars can be stored at one time. 
Along the whole length of these piers, on 
either side, two parallel tracks, within 
reach of ship’s sling, have been laid. 
Thus cargo can be loaded directly from 
car to vessel, and the freight handled 
almost entirely by mechanical means. 
During the past four years a large per- 
centage of cargo has been thus handled 
direct at an average cost of around 
twenty cents a ton. 

Pier A probably excels any ocean ter- 
minal in the United States in the amount 
and character of its mechanical handling 
equipment. This consists of one three 
hundred and twenty-five horsepower 
gantry crane, one one hundred and 
twenty-five ton steel shear-leg derrick, 
several thirty-five ton locomotive cranes, 
one twelve ton stiff-leg derrick, and a 
large amount of movable equipment such 
as tractors and trailers, portable incline 
conveyors, portable stack elevators, grav- 
ity roll conveyors, and other equipment. 

The efficiency and economy of han- 
dling cargo by the methods employed 
on Pier A are emphasized by instances 
such as the following: From the steam- 
ship City of Spokane 1,730 tons, or 5,768 
barrels, of oil were unloaded and piled 
three tiers high at a cost of thirty-five 
cents a ton, or nine cents a barrel. Three 
thousand tons of bean cake and sugar 
were unloaded and handled by tractors, 
trailers and loading platforms at a cost 
of twenty cents a ton. Over the same 
pier six fifty-five ton boilers were loaded 
by the derrick from car to ship at an 
average speed of a boiler every thirteen 
minutes. 

(Continued on page 1000.) 
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A Million-Bushel Elevator on One of Seattle’s Seven Public Terminals 
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Electric Motor Tractor Handling Freight on a Seattle Dock 
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“TI see,’ 





* said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
“that folks is considerable riled over the way 
the fellers that’s tryin’ to run our bran’ new 


huntin’ dawg that didn’t have to 
get a lot of trainin’ an’ experience 
sand maybe get a dose of bird 

shot before he got to be worth 
a dang; an’ in this here shippin’ 
trade I allow it’s goin’ to be a right 
—— good spell before we get trained up as 
GO 7 Good as countries that’ s been sailin’ the seas 


But I 


allow we're goin’ to come out first rate an’ be as good as any 
of ’em, ef folks will jes’ be a little Christian an’ forbearin’, 
along with maybe a little pepperin’ with bird shot off’n on.” 








A NEW IDEA IN RELIEF 

The Northwestern Miller has often 
been impressed by the clumsy and some- 
times needlessly wasteful methods used 
by relief organizations in securing sup- 
plies for their purpose. These were 
usually the result of ignorance of trade 
conditions, or thoughtlessness in expend- 
ing money collected from the public. 

Many instances have occurred where 
money, raised in America, at the time 
the cheapest market in the world for the 
needed commodities, has been sent, and 
even cabled, to the country needing help, 
which, being short of supplies, was, nat- 
urally, the dearest market in the world 
in which to purchase them. 

The result of this foolish method of 
sending relief was simply to reduce the 
available supply in the country supposed 
tu be benefited and to send prices there- 
in still higher, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of its speculators and the few 
holders of stocks, and proportionately 
tu the increased hardship of those 
obliged to purchase from them. It ac- 
‘ually did far more harm thah good. 

Common sense and a minjmum of 
business judgment would dictate the 
policy of buying commodities where they 

‘re cheapest and sending the actual 

‘pplies, not the money, to the country 

here the shortage existed, where prices 
vere high and where they were sorely 
vveded, thus obtaining far more for the 

oney expended and, in addition, safe- 
iarding the gifts, since supplies are less 

t than money to be misapplied or 

isted, or diverted to purposes other 
an those intended by the donors. 

rhis is, af course, perfectly obvious, 
et thirty years ago, for instance, no 
‘ss astute an organization than the New 
:ork Chamber of Commerce, composed 
't highly intelligent and experienced men 
‘f affairs, cabled many thousands of 
iollars to the then American minister 
iu Russia for famine relief, every penny 
‘f which, when expended by him for 
‘ood for the starving peasants, only 
sent local prices, already preposterously 
high, still higher, and increased the local 
shortage. 

_Since then, there have been many in- 
stances of the same shortsighted, un- 
businesslike methods on the part of re- 
lief organizations, while individuals de- 





siring to send help to friends or rela- 
tives in a famine-stricken country al- 
most invariably forward money. Dur- 
ing the recent shortage in central 
Europe, the American Relief Adminis- 
tration organized its Food Draft sys- 
tem, whereby money could be deposited 
in America and its equivalent values in 
food delivered to the beneficiary abroad. 

This was the first relief organization, 
operating on a large scale, to adopt 
economical and _ businesslike methods, 
barring Mr. Hoover’s other creation, the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, which 
operated on an enormous scale and of 
course on equally intelligent and eco- 
nomical lines. In spite of the avail- 
ability of Food Drafts, thousands of 
people insisted upon sending money to 
their suffering friends abroad, until the 
latter begged them to desist, saying: 
“Don’t send us money; we can’t buy 
what we need with it here, except at ex- 
orbitant prices. Send us the actual food.” 

Zven when relief organizations have 
progressed far enough to realize the de- 
sirability of sending the supplies needed, 
rather than money, they very often fail 
to buy to the best advantage. This is 
especially so when the required com- 
modity is flour, the thing always most 
needed in cases of famine or food short- 
age. Through ignorance of trade condi- 
tions, they frequently purchase grades 
of flour which are in active demand and 
cost more, instead of grades, equally 
sound and wholesome and quite as good 
for the purpose, of which there happens 
to be a surplus on hand, and which con- 
sequently cost less. 

Again, instead of buying direct from 
millers, who manufacture the flour, they 
purchase through intermediaries who 
must naturally obtain a profit, or they 
establish an elaborate and expensive buy- 
ing organization, under the belief, ap- 
parently, that the purchase of flour di- 
rect from the miller is an intricate and 
complicated performance requiring the 
services of experienced experts or pro- 
fessional middlemen. 

As a matter of fact, given the money 
to pay for the flour, there is nothing 
simpler or easier than to buy it direct 
from the miller who makes it, and who 
is always glad to sell, especially if the 
grade desired be one which does not 


command a ready sale in his established 
markets. He can be depended upon to 
quote a low price because he is always 
anxious to get rid of such grades. 

There have been times during recent 
years when there existed a great short- 
age of food in certain countries which 
could have been well supplied by flour 
of a grade which was a drug in the 
American market, which could have been 
bought at a price comparatively very 
low, and which millers, if reached direct, 
would have sold at cost or even less; but 
owing to some established red tape for- 
mula, or perhaps to the fact that, at 
the time, the buyers for these countries 
were not in position immediately to pur- 
chase, these great opportunities were 
very often ignored or disregarded. 

The Quakers, having undertaken 
through their American Friends Service 
Committee, an organization co-operating 
with Mr. Hoover’s American Relief Ad- 
ministration, to relieve the distress in 
Russia to the extent of five million dol- 
lars’ worth of food and medicines, and 
being adequately equipped through its 
agents, already in the field and acting 
under the protection of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, to perform this work, have 
adopted an innovation in obtaining the 
needed flour. This is of great impor- 
tance to the milling industry, in that it 
proposes to go direct to.the millers them- 
selves for assistance and co-operation. 

This proposal is set forth in an ad- 
vertisement published on page 958 in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, to 
which the attention of its readers is espe- 
cially called. The proposed plan which 
Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, executive secre- 
tary of the Friends Committee, explains 
in his letter therein printed, is simple 
and practical, providing the millers 
themselves will co-operate. By making 
a contribution, great or small according 
to his willingness and ability to give, of 
such grade of flour as he may have a 
surplus of on hand, in such bags as may 
be available, and branded as he desires, 
the miller is authorized to sell the same 
grade of flour to other contributors in 
his vicinity at a profit not to exceed 
twenty-five cents a barrel, the cost price 
to include expense of local advertising, 
if it be found necessary in order to 
stimulate the movement. 

The only condition made is that the 
flour be sound and wholesome. The 
Friends Service Committee engages to 
pay freight on all flour thus contributed 
from the mill to seaboard, shipping di- 
rections to be given when the combined 
contributions are ready and report has 
been duly made by the miller of the 
amount colleeted. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for every 
mill in the country, having a shortage of 
orders on certain grades of its flour, to 
help itself while helping others. By 
giving something to Russian famine re- 
lief and using its own gift as a nucleus 
for the contributions of others, it can 
secure orders proportionate to the exer- 
tion it makes to interest the local public. 
To this end it might legitimately and 
properly employ its own sales force to 
good effect. 

Having himself given, the miller is in 
a position to ask others to join him in 
this beneficent undertaking. It will be 


found that the average citizen of humane 
tendencies is desirous of sending help to 
the people of Russia, mostly the peas- 
ants, in this time of terrible suffering, 
and that the method of sending flour 
made at home will strongly appeal to 
him because he can see his actual gift 
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and will know that under the care of the 
Friends organization its proper delivery 
and distribution are absolutely guar- 
anteed. 

The Northwestern Miller fervently 
hopes that the response to the proposal 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee will be prompt and very largely 
participated in; that millers will co- 
operate actively and energetically, and 
that this method of raising’the necessary 
flour will prove highly successful. It is 
an experiment, of course, but it is based 
on good business principles and sound 
common sense. 

It is the first time that any relief or- 
ganization has addressed itself direct to 
the millers of the country. Flour, above 
everything else, is needed in Russia; any 


flour, providing it is sound and whole- 


some, will do. The Quakers have gone 
to the American millers to help them 
get it, and this journal does not believe 
that they will go in vain. If this method 
succeeds in producing satisfactory re- 
sults, it will undoubtedly prove an ex- 
ample in dealing direct with millers 
which will in future be followed by re- 
lief organizations generally. 


DUMP ABROAD 


The other day a miller booked a round 
lot of flour for a large domestic buyer 
at an actual loss of eight thousand dol- 
lars, reckoned on the wheat market at 
the moment and his established cost fac- 
tor. His price was five cents per barrel 
under his nearest competitor for the or- 
der, and other bidders were only a trifle 
further out of line. At least a dozen 
mills were eager to secure the order, and 
without doubt half a hundred more 
would have taken the business at the 
price at which it was sold. 

The successful bidder knew his pros- 
pective loss. His acceptance of the or- 
der was for two reasons. The first of 
these was that the large addition to his 
unfilled orders insured him a steady run, 
instead of the part time rate otherwise 
in prospect, with an attendant reduction 
in his per barrel cost of production. The 
second reason was purely speculative; he 
looked for a lower market, a break in 
futures as well as a reduction in the 
cash premium, and planned to leave the 
order partly uncovered and ride the mar- 
ket down for an even break, or perhaps 
even a profit. To calm the nervousness 
of millers who read this, it may be stated 
that his hope was realized, and the wheat 
has now been bought in on a satisfactory 
and profitable basis. 

That, however, is quite aside from the 
point, which is that every miller who 
competed for this particular order was 
prepared to make a dumping ground for 
“volume business” out of his own front 
yard. The miller who actually booked 
the flour was no guiltier than each of his 
active competitors. All were equally pre- 
pared to sell the flour at cost or a loss 
in their own best domestic market, in 
order to keep their plants in operation; 
to waste that much of the year’s flour 
trade and its possibilities of profit in 
an effort to defeat the rules of arith- 
metic. 

It must be admitted that- there are 
times when the best business, from the 
individual miller’s own point of view, is 
to sell flour without profit in preference 
to reducing the mill to half time, with its 
accompanying enormous increase in 
manufacturing expense per barrel. The 
“night run” is always with us, and will 
always be a factor in milling and in mak- 
ing prices on flour. When half-time pro- 











duction costs a dollar and a half a bar- 
rel and full operation reduces the cost 
to a dollar a barrel, there will always be 
flour sold on the basis of the latter cost 
factor. It is bad for the trade as a 
whole, but the individual will have his 
way. His figures are his own, and his 
profit governs his own action. Papers 
can be read and speeches made to prove 
its fallacy, but the listeners grin and 
contemplate the scenery. 

The danger in “volume business,” the 
evil in a custom as old as milling and one 
which will not be denied, is in bringing 
the “night run” trade too near home. 
When too many millers are making 
“night run” prices, the night run tres- 
passes on the day run; and when all mill- 
ers are striving to cut their costs by 
booking profitless “volume,” the day is 
certain to come when the whole level of 
prices comes down ‘to the bare boards 
and flour mill earnings go on a vacation. 
That is substantially the trend of the 
trade so far on this crop year,—a striv- 
ing for capacity operation at the expense 
of that part of the flour trade upon 
which profits must always depend. 

So far as facts and visible tendencies 
supply material for analysis and a sound 
theory, it appears that the extension of 
the profitless area in domestic markets 
is a reaction from lack of export de- 
mand. When export is active, that trade 
supplies a safety valve for prices through 
easing domestic competition. The “night 
run” which goes aboard ship immediately 
becomes harmless; the “night run” which 
goes to a baker at Scranton is so loaded 
with disaster that a single thousand bar- 
rels will destroy the flour profit possi- 
bilities in half the state of Pennsylvania 
for a fortnight. As every sound think- 
ing miller knows, it is because of this, 
rather than through any actual profit in 
export business, that American millers 
must strive to maintain their foreign out- 
let to the limit of its possibilities. 

No fault can be found with the miller 
who sells flour to Europe at cost or even 
a loss. Rather should he be commended 
for service to the industry, both because 
he keeps his own cheap offerings out of 
domestic markets and because he con- 
tributes that much actually productive 
effort to the re-establishment of Ameri- 
can flours in foreign markets. It should 
be understood that the product of Amer- 
ican mills is not today competing with 
itself in any foreign market; rather it is 
fighting to maintain itself against foreign 
millers, who, with unlimited supplies of 
cheap world wheat and fine American 
wheat at their command, are determined 
to drive imported flour out of their mar- 
kets. Under these circumstances, the 
miller in the United States who sacrifices 
his flour for export is the truest friend 
to the cause of the trade, both at home 
and abroad. 


It would, in fact, be an ideal solution’ 


of every present difficulty if all of the 
losses which are being taken by millers 
in ruthless price competition in domestic 
trade could be concentrated in the sale 
of flour elsewhere in the .world. Then, 
indeed, the foreign miller would have a 
test for his mettle, and it is certain that 
flour could be quoted so cheap that even 
freight rate differentials would become 
of minor importance. A few million 
barrels might conceivably be given away 
to the needy of the earth if thereby do- 
mestic trade competition could be so lim- 
ited as to insure a fair manufacturing 
profit on every barrel ground and sold in 
the United States. 

Unhappily, this pleasant vision cannot 
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be realized. It could, however, be ap- 
proached through adoption by the indus- 
try of a fixed policy of limiting its 
“dumping,” so far as possible, to flour 
sold, directly or indirectly, for export, 
and to keeping “volume” sales, as far as 
possible, out of those channels of domes- 
tic trade which must yield a profit, if 
any profit is to be gained in milling. 
Flour sold as a cost reducer has no place 
in the stock of a jobber or retailer, or 
in any American bakery; “volume” or- 
ders taken at cost are creditable transac- 
tions only when they go out under export 
shipping documents. The “night run” 
admittedly has to be accounted for, but, 
—and here is a slogan for the industry 
if it feels the need for one,— 
“Put the night run on a ship.” 





LOOKING FOR EXCUSES 


This season’s crop of contract cancel- 
lations and flimsy excuses on the part of 
flour buyers is, of course, in no way 
comparable to the enormous harvest of 
them reaped last year, but there is ample 
evidence that conditions are by no means 
what they should be. Buyers are of ne- 
cessity figuring on exceptionally close 
margins, and a decline of only two or 


three cents in wheat is enough to make 


a bad bargain out of what looked like a 
moderately good one. As a result, there 
are still occasional flour buyers who are 
diligently hunting for excuses for not 
living up to their contracts, and there 
are undoubtedly a few millers who are 
encouraging such practices by quietly 
permitting them to pass unchallenged. 

So far the millers and the flour buyers 
appear to have been absolutely unable to 
come to any agreement regarding the 
contract basis for flour transactions, and 
this, more than any other one thing, is 
at the root of the whole trouble. When 
buyers refuse to use the Federation uni- 
form sales contract, and sellers stand 
out with equal firmness against the pro- 
posed contract of the Federated Flour 
Clubs, the result is generally a makeshift 
agreement, drawn up for the occasion, 
which is neither clear in its provisions 
nor strictly enforceable by either party. 

The formulation of a contract which 
will be equitable to both the seller and 
the buyer of flour is today one of the 
most urgent needs of the entire trade. 
Every one recognizes this, but there is 
no sign of breaking the deadlock which 
exists regarding the fundamental points. 
The result is a confusion leading to law- 
suits and occasional heavy losses on one 
side or the other, with the way always 
left open for evasions and excuses. Un- 
til the contract committees representing 
the millers and the flour buyers can 
really get together, this unsatisfactory 
state of things will inevitably continue, 
and a sharply falling wheat market 
would make it instantly very much worse 
than it is now. 

Meanwhile, both sellers and buyers can 
prevent a considerable amount of diffi- 
culty if they will make sure that their 
written agreements actually cover all the 
points on which they intend to insist. 
The much-argued matter of inspection at 
destination furnishes a conspicuous ex- 
ample. Normally the railroads will not 
permit the buyer to inspect flour con- 
signed to him until he presents the docu- 
ments showing that he is the actual own- 
er of the flour, in other words, until he 
has paid the draft. Once the flour be- 
longs to the buyer, he can, of course, 
have it inspected in any way he chooses. 
If he wishes to make the right of inspec- 
tion a prerequisite of taking up the 


- peared 


draft, he should specify this fact in ad- 
vance, so that the miller, assuming that 
he is willing to purchase business at 
such a price, can make the required nota- 
tion on the documents. Conversely, if 
the miller intends to stand by his con- 
tract, he should not wait until trouble 
develops, but should make it perfectly 
clear to the buyer that his contract 
means exactly what it says, and not 
something quite different. 

There is no absolute line to. be drawn 
between deliberate contract repudiation 
and an honest insistence on what the 
buyer considers his rights. The two ex- 
tremes are clearly marked, but between 
them there is a large debatable ground, 
wherein both sellers and buyers can act 
at cross purposes and yet with complete 
integrity on both sides. Dozens of law- 
suits spring up out of these disagree- 
ments, most of which begin with a failure 
on one side or the other to make the 
exact meaning of the contract perfectly 
clear. Most of these suits could have 
been avoided if the buyer had specified 
in advance the things he intended to 
insist on, and if the miller had fore- 
stalled trouble by considering all the 
possible contingencies and providing for 
them in his terms of sale. 

As for the buyer who is looking for a 
loophole through which to crawl out of a 
contract which he knows he is morally 
and legally bound to fulfill, there is only 
one way to deal with him. Make him 
take his flour and pay for it. Even here, 
however, there is a proviso: the miller 
himself must be sure that he has not 
through negligence uncovered the loop- 
hole for which the buyer is-hunting. If 
the terms of the contract are sufficiently 
inclusive and absolutely clear, if there 
are no confusing additional agreements 
or concessions, and if the flour is deliv- 
ered to the carrier as ordered and in un- 
questionably good condition, then the 
buyer who attempts evasion must be 
made to take his medicine, and swallow 
it to the last drop, for the good of the 
entire trade. The miller’s first duty is to 
see that when he comes to administer 
this medicine, he may not need a dose of 
it himself. 





HOPEFUL SIGNS FROM ABROAD 

About a year ago an editorial ap- 
in The Northwestern Miller 
pointing out that the greatest obstacle 
to a real revival of the export flour trade 


. lay in the marked decline in the pur- 


chasing power of foreign money follow- 
ing the end of the war. Rates for for- 
eign exchange furnish a fairly trust- 


‘worthy barometer of the buying ability 


of the nations with which the United 
States seeks to do business, and the ex- 
traordinary and quite unexpected decline 
in nearly all these foreign money values 
during the year following the Treaty of 
Versailles had much to do with the busi- 
ness depression which affected nearly all 
American industries throughout that 
period. 

Economic recovery abroad is neces- 
sarily very slow, and many nations as 
yet show no signs of feeling its influence 
at all, at least so far as their currency 
values are concerned. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that a period of 
general improvement has begun, for not 
only has the average of foreign exchange 
quotations made a slight advance during 
the past year, but the currency of many 
of America’s leading customers has 
shown a marked and most encouraging 
gain. The table published a year ago. to 
indicate the loss from the latter part of 
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1919 to the corresponding date in 1920 
is here republished, brought up to date 
by the addition of the figures for the lat- 
ter part of the current month: 


1921 1920 1919 
Great Britain, pound. $3.9937 $3.6187 $3.8450 
0690. 








France, franc ....... 6 0591 -0964 
BERIF, TPG wccccesccce 0403 «6.0342 36.0771 
Belgium, franc ..... -0650 0623 -0979 
Germany, mark ..... 0034 0139 -0210 
Holland, florin ...... 3575 3135 .3762 
Spain, peseta ....... -1391 1293 -1945 
Sweden, krone ...... 2345 -1975 -2170 
Shanghai, tael ...... 7675 7300 1.6900 
India, rupee ........ 2631 .2650 .4650 
Argentina, dollar .... 3237 -3437 +4325 
Canada, dollar ...... 9120 8400 +9290 
Average, 12 coun- 

CHleS® 2. ccccccces $ .1227 $ .1184 $ 1.671 
Loss from par, per ct, 39 43 20 
Loss from 1919, per 

COME wccccccccccsecs 26 29 a 


*Basic currency reduced in each case to 
approximately 20c par value, 


The nations which have shown a dis- 
tinct currency gain during the past 
twelve months are the United Kingdoin, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Canada. The currency of the 
central European nations, including both 
the ones which had a pre-war existence 
and those created by the Versailles 
treaty, has uniformly declined in valu-, 
so that now most of it is very near! 
worthless. 

How these central European nations 
continue to do business with their morc 
prosperous neighbors is one of the miri:- 
cles of modern economics. Practicaliy 
none of their trading, of course, is car- 
ried on in their own currency. The: 
export produce for which they receive 
credits in the nations from which the) 
subsequently make purchases, and thu; 
they survive, in defiance of the laws o! 
finance, by a virtual return to the syste 
of barter. This explains why they ca 
buy American flour from German o° 
Dutch merchants, but not from America! 
exporters. Their own export sales hav: 
given them credits in Germany and Hol 
land, and they are not forced to pay fo: 
their flour purchases in the ruinous term: 
of practically worthless crowns agains! 
abnormally valuable dollars. 

The most disquieting sign is the con 
tinued weakness in South American ex 
change. In 1919 the currency of Argen 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay was close 
to par; by the end of 1920 it had begun 
to decline, and this loss has been in 
creased during 1921. The situation prob 
ably reflects the inability of Europe to 
buy heavily in South American markets. 
together with the failure of new capita! 
to come in for the further developmen! 
of natural resources. 

On the other hand, the list of nations 
which are today in a better position to 
buy than they were a year ago is im- 
mensely encouraging. The pound ster 
ling has increased fifty cents in value. 
The Dutch florin and the Swedish kron 
are within a reasonable distance of their 
par value, while the Swiss franc is ap- 
proximately at par. France, Italy and 
Belgium are still far down the scale. 
but the fact that their currency is ad- 
vancing instead of declining is in itself 
a hopeful sign. 

Reports of economic conditions abroad 
are so conflicting that it is almost im- 
possible to shape them into any clear 
picture of what is actually going on, but 
foreign exchange values express, in con- 
cise form, a fairly accurate view of the 
buying power of the various nations. By 
watching their general trend, it is pos- 
sible to forecast with some degree of 
safety the probable scope of the export 
flour trade, and by observing which na- 
tions show a strengthening currency one 
can determine what specific markets are 
likely to be the most active. 
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There has been little change in the 
flour market, domestic demand con- 
tinuing scattering and light, with very 
little export business of any kind. High- 
er wheat prices have resulted in distinct 
gains in quotations for patents, but 
clears, being nearly if not quite unsal- 
able, have not shared in the advance. 
Feed is materially stronger, with an in- 
creasing demand. 

Despite the absence of large buying 
orders, however, there have been signs of 
improvement in the increased amount of 
inquiry reported. Stocks are apparent- 
ly not large, and buyers would un- 
doubtedly come into the market more 
actively if the events of the past 15 
months had not made them so unwilling 
to believe that there is any such thing as 
a bottom price for wheat. The fact that 
May wheat, while generally 3@4¢ higher 
than December, is persistently much 
lower than cash wheat prices is certain- 
ly not conducive to faith in any marked 
advance. 

The flour output continues to dimin- 
ish steadily, and is now probably not 
much over 2,400,000 bbls a week, where- 
as a short time ago it was regularly 
running well above 3,000,000 bbls. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Nov. 25 $7.10 $6.65 
Nov. 18 6.80 6.50 
Nov. 1 7.00 6.60 
Oct, 1 ccccceces 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 7.55 7.05 
Aug. 1 7.50 7.00 
July 1 7.90 7.35 
June 1 9.05 8.60 
May 1 7.90 7.30 
April 1 8.30 8.30 
March 1 .. 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 .. 9.20 9.75 
Jan. 3 cscceces 9.80 10.10 
Dee, 1 wcccccece 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 11.00 10.85 





The following table gives an approxi- 





mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 

Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Nov. 25 $4. $1.65 $4.75 
Nov. 18. 4.85 4.70 4.80 
Nov. 1 5.25 5.20 5.10 
Oct. 1 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 1 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aug. 1 6.70 6.00 5.45 
July 1 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 2 scces ave 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May & .shssece - 6.00 5.90 5.70 
Agra: © svesade . 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ..cccee 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb, 1... 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan, 2... 7.30 7.35 7.35 
Dee 1.. ~ Sa 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 . 9.00 8.85 9.10 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 25 
was $22.45 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: : 





7 
Nov. 1 April 1 ..ccceee $25.85 
Oct. 1 March 1. - 28.70 
ept. 1 , Feb, 1 ... + 32.76 
Aug. 1. m Jan. 2 .... - 33.25 
July 1 \, Deo. 1 ..... coe 87.76 
tune 1 . Nov. 1 eocce 85.95 
May 1 .cccccee 883.68 Oct. 1 ....0.. ++ 40.00 


The following table shows the percent- 
ige of output to full capacity —— 
by three important groups of mills: the 


spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat miils of the Ohio valley: 
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firm. Market for bran stronger in price 
and demand. Shorts in less urgent re- 
quest. Offerings very meager. 


Bartimore.—Flour unchanged from 








a, - Saturday, although easier in tone -since 
61 39 yesterday, with demand and offerings 
61 49 still light and buyers showing no interest. 
eng OEE = a | = Trade thinks higher feed means lower 
October average... 69 84 63 flour, and continues to procrastinate. 
September av’ge.. 67 85 68 Feed $1 higher on standard —e 
August average... 58 94 66 otherwise steady and in moderate de- 
July average .... 47 78 49 d ll 
June average ... 40 60 34 mand generally. 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 62 39 KANSAS WHEAT REPORT 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 * 60 29 com 
November av'ze.. 60 55 38 State Report Indicates Lowest November 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 30.) 

New Yorx.—Flour market practically 
unchanged. 

NasHvitte.—Flour demand from the 
Southeast continues to improve slightly. 
Prices stronger. Millfeed strong and in 
good demand. 

Cuicaco.—Strength in wheat has not 
influenced buying of flour in this market. 
Clear grades are being sold at very low 
prices. Feed demand is firm and heavy. 
Wheat values down over 2c today. 

PuitavetpHia.—F lour market slightly 
higher on account of recent advance in 
wheat, but demand light and volume of 
business transacted small. Demand for 
millfeed only moderate, but offerings 
light. Market firm. 

Boston.—The severe storm of the past 
three days shut off all business in flour, 
and the market rules dull and depressed. 
The advance in wheat was not generally 
followed in flour prices, although quota- 
tions are higher than last week. 

MitwavuKee.—Flour trade remains dull 
and erratic. Prices resumed week end 
level, after advancing 15@25c bbl. Rye 
flour firmer, but about unchanged. Busi- 
ness fair. Millfeed strong. Offers light. 
Demand active. Bran up $1 ton, and 
middlings 50c. 

Cotumsus.—With the exception of an 
advance in price in the past few days, 
there has been no change in the flour 
situation. Buyers show no interest and 
refuse to get excited over what they feel 
is a temporary advance. The week starts 
off with no flour sales reported. Feed in 
fair demand, with prices firm. 

Sr. Lovuis—Flour market dull. Very 
little new business passing and values are 
unsettled and irregular. Some inquiry 
from South and Southeast, but purchases 
confined to actual requirements. No ex- 
port sales or inquiries heard of. Mill- 
feed market strong in good demand, but 
little offered by mills, as flour trade con- 
tinues poor. 


Kansas Crry.—Local flour market re- 
mains quiet early this week, but a slight- 
ly better tone prevails, with some evi- 
dence of depletion of stocks built up 
during rail strike scare. Small improve- 
ment in inquiry and in arrival of specifi- 
cations, but business is restricted, as 
larger buyers are entirely disinterested 
in upward trend of wheat market. Ex- 
port market stagnant. Flour prices hold 


Condition in History—Revival Con- 
sidered Possible 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The report of the Kansas 
department of agriculture, issued yester- 
day, estimates the present condition of 
Kansas wheat at 58.6 per cent, repre- 
senting the lowest November condition 
in history. Lack of moisture is held 
principally responsible for the low con- 
dition. The poorest prospects, according 
to the report, are in the big wheat coun- 
ties of the central and western districts 
of the state. The report suggests that 
wheat is a plant with great pipe and 
an amazing recovery might be made lat- 
er. In trade circles it is generally held 
that present conditions of wheat, while 
admittedly most unsatisfactory, might be 
wholly changed by a heavy and general 
precipitation. The standing Kansas acre- 
age is 11,280,000, representing the third 
largest on record. 

R. E, Srerurne. 





WESTERN CANADIAN WHEAT CROP 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 26.—Latest in- 
formation from the bureau of statistics, 
Ottawa, states that the estimate of wheat 
crop in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta for 1921 has been raised to 308,- 
925,000 bus as compared with final re- 
turns of 234,138,000 bus in 1920. This 
makes the crop of 1921 the largest in 
point of yield since 1915. Unfortunately 
there was some loss of quality through 
bad weather during harvest. The grad- 
ing since the October storms has shown 
an increase in tough and rejected re- 
ceipts. Nevertheless the general quality 
of the crop is good and if farmers were 
only able to realize something over their 
cost of production when selling same the 
country would have nothing to grumble 
about. As it is prices are below this 
cost. 

A. H. Battey. 





LOWER RATES FOR SOUTH 

NAsHVILLE, TeENN., Nov. 26.—Announce- 
ment has been made that southern car- 
riers will publish horizontal rate reduc- 
tions to and from all points in the South- 
east, effective at an early date. This 
reduction will be applied to the present 
rate structure, and will not be confined 
to carloads only. Southern carriers as- 
sert that further reduction will not be 
possible until there is readjustment of 
wages and working rules of employees. 
Mills will not be able to reflect this re- 
duction in prices until accumulations of 
supplies under old bills have been worked 
off. : 

Joun Lerrer. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 27 Nov. 29 
Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...230,145 338,380 390,830 442,075 


SS aaa 13,300 7,510 10,850 9,805 
Duluth-Superior 24,685 27,835 19,965 29,705 
Milwaukee - 10,565 3,215 5,375 16,000 











BOOBS ose cae 278,695 376,940 427,020 497,585 
Outside mills*..139,050 ..... SBR B ccvcec 

Ag’gate sprg.417,743 ...... 670,270 ...... 
St..Louis ...... 24,900 26,400 28,000 41,800 
St. Louist ..... 27,200 38,600 32,500 62,900 
Buffalo ......... 93,125 135,750 77,550 128,240 
Rochester ..... 6,600 6,300 8,300 12,800 
Chicago ....... 19,500 22,000 18,000 22,500 
Kansas City.... 67,500 80,000 61,100 76,475 


Kansas Cityt...251,320 295,940 225,405 364,875 


Omaha ........ 9,805 8,400 10,945 22,605 
TEED. sccccess 15,000 19,000 19,000 23,800 
Toledof ....... 58,470 76,265 64,485 47,155 
Indianapolis ... 6,340 8,345 7,500 10,940 
Nashville** .. 91,725 93,705 96,115 147,370 
Portland, Oreg. 29,584 31,430 12,975 40,100 
arr 17,419 22,295 9,230 44,570 
Tacoma ....... 29,460 61,255 4,470 43,735 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 27 Nov. 29 





Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 42 62 71 81 
BE, BOGE cccvccvece 57 32 46 42 
Duluth-Superior .. 67 75 53 80 
Outside mills* .... 43 46 43 60 
Average spring.. 43 56 60 71 
Milwaukee ....... 38 12 2 67 
St. Louis ... 52 55 83 
St. Louist 50 42 81 
POUEEOOD sw tervesies 81 46 77 
Rochester 28 45 69 
CHICAGO ...ccccces 55 60 84 
Kansas City ...... 63 75 59 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 50 58 49 82 
GORMRE: ceccrccaced 40 35 45 96 
TOlOGS ccccosceces $1 40 39 50 
WeteGe§ ccscccccce 39 49 39 66 
Indianapolis ...... 28 7 35 48 
Nashville**® ,...... 45 46 45 70 
Portland, Oregon... 52 55 27 94 
See 33 42 17 84 
TACOMB .occccceee 52 90 8 76 
SOOM ccccvcces 46 55 42 7 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 





DEATH OF JOHN NICHOLSON 

John Nicholson, at one time connected 
with the flour trade and well known to 
a good many Northwest and Central 
states millers, died Thanksgiving Day in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The body was brought 
to Minneapolis for interment in the fam- 
ily lot at Lakewood. Funeral services 
were held Monday. 

In the early nineties Mr. Nicholson was 
for a few years connected with the St. 
Louis office of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
Afterwards he was manager of the In- 
dianapolis office of The Northwestern 
Miller. For the last several years he 
has been connected with the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Nicholson was born in the north 
of Ireland, but came to the United 
States in early manhood. He was 60 
years of age, and is survived by his 
widow and two sons. 
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Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 29. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear .....cccccceces 





Hard winter short patent ...... 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear....... 








Soft winter short patent .... 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear...... 








Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard .... 


FEED— 
Spring BFAR ....cccccess ers vesrstecdeceoe oe 
Hard winter bram ......--.seeeeeeeees evcce 
Soft winter bran ......++ee0-+ cece 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog .... 


Tere eee eee eee eee eee eee. eee 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$...-@6.75 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


prices basis f,o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





packed in 98-lb cottons, or 140-lb 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Colpmbus tNashville 
$7.25@ 7.50 $7.80@ 8.25 §$.....@..... $6.60@ 7.00 $8.25@ 9.25 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.50@ 9.00 $7.75@ 8.05 $7.50@ 8.00 
6.80@ 7.10 7.85@ 7.75 Peres Ferre 6.35@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.75 7.20@ 7.65 eres Perris 
4.00@ 4.90 4.25@ 4.45 vee Ce 4.25@ 4.75 4.75@ 5.50 Steve Pe cece 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 0 epee cece . er 
6.25@ 6.75 ere ree 6.55@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.40 viens os ees 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 8.15 7.20@ 7.65 6.50@ 7.00 
6.00@ 6.50 ee Pere 6.00@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 Terr, fare 6.75@ 7.10 eco0 cP erces 
4.00@ 4.75 ca @iecave 4.25@ 4.50 3.90@ 4.30 4.75@ 5.50 0 606 oc ceve err Perr Seer 0 oc cece — aoe 
6.30@ 6.80 .-@. of as 5.90@ 6.25 oe Davee 6.50@ 6.75 a eer 6.75@ 8.00 6 908.0 M se eee 8.00@ 8.40 
6.15@ 6.50 --@. s@.» 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.90 *5.50 5.75 *5.40@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 5.65 6.20@ 6.45 
4.50@ 5.00 -@. @ o v0ee 4.00@ 4.30 vie see 0 bd CUMS sae ey eer 5.75@ 6:25 0 008 ecece 5.00@ 5.25 
5.25@ 5.50 5.85@ 5.95 > eae Te, Sere 5.40@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.25 Ser 5.75@ 6.00 oe... ew@.- 
4.90@ 5.25 3.55@ 3.65 Bisavee ee ae rer Pee 5.00@ 5.40 -@.. ‘uv Ce nees oo. oes 
19.00 @ 21.00 17.00@18.00 eer Serre 00500 Gs cons , 24.50@25.00 25.00@26.00 27.50@28.50 y rr, le 
19.00 @ 21.00 600 oP scveo 17.00 @18.00 18.50@19.50 oo@.- ounce sc cece 0 060 @ occce 27.00 @ 27.50. ee 0 wus eo Oe cece 
19.50@21.50 évew eRe nes 19.00 @ 20.00 owes 25.00 @ 26.00 26.00 @ 26.50 28.50@29.00 eee 19.00 @ 21.00 
19.50@ 21.00 18.00 @19.00 18.00@19.00 TTC. See oo@.. 26.00 @27.00 25.00@ 26.00 27.00 @28.00 @ 25.00 23.00 @25.00 
24.00 @ 26.00 22.60@24.00 21.00 @22.00 23.50@25.00 soo es 29.00@30.00 30.00 @ 33.00 33.00 @34.00 --@29.50 er ee 
31.00 @ 32.00 30.00 @31.00 ves OP cedes Perr) Perre ere 37.00@38,00  38.00@ 40.00 ~ «+» @38.00 vee» @37.50 cee tO ees 6 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.90@5.50 (49's) $5.00@5.50 (49's) $6.90 @7.50 $7.90 @8.40 $7.00 @7.35 
coe o Doves oes» @5.50 oss + @7.30 ove > @8.40 eee 7.55 
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FARM BUREAU FEDERATION MEETING 





Co-operative Marketing, Legislation, Transportation, Agricultural Banking 
and Credits, Chief Problems Discussed at Third Annual Meeting Held 
at Atlanta, Ga.— More Than 1,000 Delegates Present 


Attanta, Ga., Nov. 26.—The third 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, held here Nov. 21-23, 
was an epoch maker for the organized 
farmers of America. More than 1,000 
delegates, representing 46 states and a 
paid-up membership of nearly 1,000,000 
members, were in attendance. 

This powerful machine, now past the 
pioneer stage, has already accomplished 
much in its efforts to restore a balance 
in agriculture. It has been particularly 
active in four lines: in organization, in 
the securing of agricultural legislation, 
in the establishment of marketing enter- 
prises, and in transportation, through 
seeking the reduction of freight rates. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion depends entirely for its support 
upon funds provided through the indi- 
vidual farm bureau membership fees, of 
which it receives 50c per member. The 
report of the secretary of the organiza- 
tion showed that there were 967,272 mem- 
bers in the field belonging to 1,486 coun- 
ty farm bureaus, and 46 state farm bu- 
reau federations, all members of the 
American Farm Bureau. It was also re- 
ported that there were more than 500,000 
additional members who, for one reason 
or another, are not yet eligible for mem- 
bership in the American Farm Bureau. 

The report of the treasurer showed 
that a total of $241,442.28 had been ex- 
pended by the national office during the 
first 10 months of this year. He also 
estimated a total expenditure of $300,000 
for the entire year, which is well under 
the $323,893 budget approved by the 
executive committee last spring, and in- 
dicates that the organization is in good 
financial condition. 


PRESIDENT HOWARD'S ADDRESS 


President James R. Howard, of Iowa, 
received an ovation from the delegates 
as he reviewed the federation’s work for 
the past 10 months and set forth the 

at ca confronting the farmer today. 
n the last moments of his speech he 
gripped the interest of his audience with 
the picture of the economic woes of 
America and the world, and concluded 
with a declaration that the old-fashioned 
Golden Rule is a fundamental economic 
law that will right these wrongs. 

“We talk much of economics and. on 
economic conditions,’ said President 
Howard. “Not a thinking man _ in 
America but knows that there is nothing 
hypothetical in the statement that things 
cannot continue as they now are. Either 
farm prices must come up to meet the 
level of other commodities, or commodi- 
ties must come down to meet the level 
of farm prices, or America will be in the 
throes of such a panic as she has never 
dreamed of. 

“It is idle to talk of a returning of 
prosperity with distributing costs 50 per 
cent above producing prices. There is an 
old law of economics printed in one of 
the oldest books dealing with human re- 
lationship but too much forgotten in our 
modern lore and everyday business. It 
is the Golden Rule of human relation- 
ship. I declare unto you that the Golden 
Rule is just as sound economically, just 
as essential morally today, as when it 
was enunciated on the mountain top. 

“If it could be put into practice for 
one month by manufacturers, by rail- 
roads, by banks, by laborers, by mer- 
chants, and by farmers, we could forget 
all our talk of credits and tariffs and 
taxes and agrarian blocs and manufac- 
turers blocs, and unemployment and low 
sige and congealed prices. "There would 

no panic eminent. It would consti- 
tute the surest and shortest route to 
permanent prosperity. 

“The year through which we have just 
passed has been a most disastrous one 
for American agriculture. A World 
War, followed by too rapid, forced de- 
flation and an unbalanced production, 
spell the principal causes. The war it- 
self was a crime, the rapid deflation un- 
necessary, the unbalanced production 
disastrous alike to agriculture and busi- 
ness. 

“There is no doubt that the fiercest 


blow has struck the farmer. Our whole 
national structure must soon, if it has 
not already done so, feel the reaction. 
When the pillars are crushed the temple 
crumbles and disaster follows.” 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in speaking on “The Agricul- 
tural Outlook” touched on the general 
situation of agriculture, particularly 
stressing the importance of the agricul- 
tural legislation that has been enacted 
during the last few months, and enumer- 
ated the benefits that farmers could hope 
for from such legislation as the extension 
of the powers of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, the i pews and stock yards 
control bill, and the increase by $25,000,- 
000 of the working capital of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System. 

(Continued on page 996.) 





MILLERS MEET SHIP MEN 


Conference Between Representatives of 
American Flag Steamship Lines and 
Millers Promises Better Service 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 26.—At a con- 
ference between representatives of 
American flag steamship lines, princi- 
pally Shipping Board operators, and 
millers of the Southwest, in Kansas City, 
Tuesday, a spirit was developed which, 
if all goes well, should make the occa- 
sion a notable one in the history of the 
American export flour trade and the de- 
velopment of the merchant marine. 

The conference, which followed a simi- 
lar one held at St. Louis the day pre- 
vious, was arranged by T. Parke Hay, 
southwestern representative of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, with a view 
to securing, through personal meeting 
and informal exchange of views, a better 
understanding of the difficulties and 
problems of both steamship operators 
and exporting millers with a view to im- 
provement in service through an in- 
creased degree of co-operation. In this, 
if the results of the conference may be 
measured by the spirit of good will which 
characterized it, the greatest success is 
promised. 

The steamship representatives, accom- 
panied by officials of the United States 
Shipping Board, arrived in Kansas City 
Tuesday morning, and spent the early 
part of the day on informal visits to 
the offices of various milling and grain 
concerns. Later“they were entertained 
at luncheon by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade at the Baltimore Hotel, followed 
by a business session principally devoted 
to a discussion of the problems and dif- 
ficulties of grain exporters. 

In the evening the visitors were guests 
of local and southwestern millers at din- 
ner at the Hotel Muehlbach. L. E. 
Moses, president of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, presided. Following 
dinner the meeting developed into an in- 
formal conference characterized by the 
utmost frankness of expression of criti- 
cism of the operators’ service and an ex- 
position by them of the difficulties and 
handicaps under which conditions com- 
pelled them to work. 

A notablescontribution to the discus- 
sion was made by Captain W. H. Stayton, 
president of the Baltimore Steamship 
Co., who in a stirring address put the 
cause of the American merchant marine 
so forcefully before his hearers as to in- 
spire them to most enthusiastic approval 
and secured expressions of conversion to 
the cause from men who confessed them- 
selves as previously lukewarm and in- 
different in the matter of restoration of 
American merchant shipping. 

With the meeting pitched in this note 
of friendship and enthusiasm by Captain 
Stayton, it was apparently decided to 
wipe out and forget the bitter past and 
make, through joint effort and earnest 
co-operation, a renewed attempt to place 
the American flag services on a par with 
any shipping in the world. 

A conspicuous feature of the confer- 
ence was the clearly evident desire of 
the steamship representatives present to 
render efficient and satisfactory service. 





They were frank in admitting many past 
causes for grievance, but asked that 
these be condoned in the interest of bet- 
ter things in future. Supplementing this, 
if perhaps not to some extent its inspira- 
tion, was a message from W. J. Love, 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, pledging that organization 
and the Shipping Board to steadily im- 
prove service and committing his or- 
ganizations to the policy of laying no 
claim to the right to carry export flour 
save on the basis of efficient and alto- 
gether satisfactory service in competition 
with foreign flag lines. 

The matter of relative rates on wheat 
and its products was touched upon only 
incidentally, the status quo of the 5c dif- 
ferential perma being regarded as a 
closed incident. There was, however, re- 
peated reference by steamship men to 
the desirability of an even flow of flour 
tonnage as compared with intermittent 
movement of wheat, and the matter of 
modern port facilities for the economical 
loading of flour was treated in such way 
as strongly to indicate the spread to 
Gulf ports of the movement started at 
Norfolk for the adoption of modern con- 
veying machinery. 

Present at the dinner and conference 
were: 

T. Parke Hay, United States Shippin 
Board, St. Louis; A. C. Coche, Unite 
States Shipping Board, New Orleans; 
Captain W. H. Stayton, Baltimore (Md.) 
Steamship Co; R. E. Tipton, Lykes Bros., 
Inc., New Orleans; George Lykes, Lykes 
Bros., Inc., Galveston, Texas; Irving H. 
Heller (St. Louis) Page & Jones, Mo- 
bile, Ala; F. H. Hubele, Tampa Inter- 
Ocean Steamship Co., New Orleans; H. 
G. McLean, foreign commerce service 
Southern Railway and Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, Louisville, Ky; John B. Water- 
man, Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
Mobile, Ala; E. L. Throgmorton, Water- 
man Steamship Corporation, Memphis, 
Tenn; J. C. Lincoln, Jr., Norton, Lilly 
& Co., New Orleans; John Quinn, S. 
Sgitcovich & Co., Galveston, Texas; Har- 
old Le Jeune, Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, 
New Orleans; K. M. Wharry, W. L. 
Richeson, Kansas City; Thomas L. 
Gaukel, United States Department of 
Commerce, St. Louis. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; C. B. War- 
kentin, Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co; C. M. Jackman, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; A. R. Kinney, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, Neb; H. K. Schafer, Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb; H. D. Yoder, To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Kansas City, Mo: Theodore F. Is- 


mert, M. E. Ismert, H. P. Ismert and- 


H. H. Unkefer, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co; George W. Hoyland, Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co; Charles F. Rock, Kansas City 
Milling Co; L. E. Moses, E. V. Hoffman, 
Thad L. Hoffman, R. W. Hoffman, W. 
R. Duerr, A. T. B. Dunn, A. J. Stern, 
J. J. Hartnett, Harvey J. Owens, F. M. 
Colburn, Kansas Flour Mills Co; John 
C. Koster and N. W. Morcillo, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; Harry G. Ran- 
dall and John W. Cain, Midland Flour 
Milling Co; Clem L. Beckenbach, Rodney 
Milling Co; J. Juul, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Frank M. Cole, W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc; J. B. M. Wilcox, Wil- 
cox Milling Co; B. L. Hargis, president 
Board of Trade; E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary Board of Trade; C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League; 
Sam Webb, Jr., (Milling and Grain 
News, St. Louis), Western Grain Jour- 
nal; R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent; Hugo Roos, Modern Miller; Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, The Northwestern 


Miller. 
R. E. Srerxine. 





MONTANA TAX DELINQUENCIES 
Great Farts, Mont., Nov. 26.—Munici- 
pal government in Montana is getting its 
first hard bump from the crop failure of 
1919. By some means or other most 
farmers were able to get their tax 
money both in 1919 and in 1920, but be- 
cause of the money stringency and the 
heavy decline in value of farm products 
there is this year the largest delinquency 
in farm taxes that has ever been shown. 
The cities are also hard hit as business 
men are unable to pay when the farmers 

fail to get funds for usual purchases. 
Joun A. Curry. - 
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FRIENDS’ FAMINE DINNER 


Men and Women Interested in Russian RKe- 
lief Through Quaker Organization Attend 
Novel Thanksgiving “Spread”’ 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 26.—Three 
hundred men and women interested in 
the Russian relief movement, particularly 
through the Friends’ Service Committee, 
a Quaker organization, met in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday, 
Nov. 22, to attend a dinner of rather a 
novel nature, especially when compared 
with the affairs generally held in this 
hotel. It was announced as a Russian 
Thanksgiving dinner, for which tickets 
were $10 each. This amount, it was 
stated, would provide food for 180 chil- 
dren. 

Sitting on gold-lacquered chairs, the 
diners were furnished with bowls, spoons 
and cups. They helped themselves io 
the food, which consisted of soup, celd 
coffee and brown bread. 

After “dinner,” speakers told of the 
proposed relief work of the Quakers’ or- 
ganization. Miss Anna Haines, a Friend 
worker, who had just returned from an 
extensive trip into the famine area of 
the Volga and other regions, said tha 
probably 10,000,000 Russians would m 
live until the next harvest unless hel 
were received from the outside. Sh 
held up for inspection a cake made 0: 
dried grass stuck together by the cooke«! 
hoofs of horses. This, she said, was th 
entire diet of people with whom she ha 
talked. 

Vernon Kellogg, special investigator o 
the American Relief Administratio: 
stressed the need of international assist 
ance, but said America would have t 
bear the brunt of feeding the Russian: 

“The condition of affairs is incredib| 
to one who has not seen it and impossib! 
to picture fully or convincingly even b\ 
one who has,” he said. “I can only sa) 
there is famine, which is causing now ani! 
will continue to cause through the winte 
and probably until the next harvest, un 
less relief on a grand scale is afforded, 
many, many deaths. 

“The major contributing causes ar 
exhaustion, waste and devastation of six 
years of international and internecine 
war and the fatal error of the Soviet 
government. 

“All the people in the famine area have 
a single obsession, to get food for to 
day and tomorrow. They are, indeed, 
literally starving. They are dying now 
They have been dying for three months 
They will be dying, and in large num- 
bers, all through the winter and spring. 

“The Soviet government has done 
something, but nothing adequate. Ap- 
parently it can do nothing adequate. 
The Quakers are doing a beautiful work, 
but on all too small a scale. Sweden 
and Norway are helping, and England 
also. A great work is being done by the 
American Relief Administration under 
the direction of Mr. Hoover.” 

Paul D. Cravath presided. Among 
those who were announced as being pres- 
ent were William C. Redfield, former 
Secretary of Commerce; Julius H. 
Barnes, Rabbi Judah Magnes, Wilbur K. 
Thomas, general secretary of the Friends’ 
organization; Mrs. John T. Pratt, R. 
Fulton Cutting and Henry W. Taft. 








MONTREAL’S RECORD SEASON 

Montreat, Que., Nov. 26.—Although 
there are still a few days of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence before the port of 
Montreal closes for the year, it is ap- 
parent that 1921 has broken every pre- 
vious record for its business. Up to to- 
day 920 vessels have docked here this 
year, while last season the number of 
ocean liners of all classes was only 564 
for the whole period of shipping. The 
increase in tonnage for the summer is 
far greater than even the number of ves- 
sels, for bigger vessels than ever before 
have docked this year. 

The great bulk of outward bound 
freight was grain, in spite of the decline 
in that trade in the last weeks of naviga- 
tion. Up to the present time about 140,- 
000,000 bus grain have been shipped here, 
and there is much yet in the elevators 
for handling before the year is at an end. 
Navigation will close about the end of 
the first week in December. At present 
there are over 1,700,000 bus grain in the 
three elevators of this port. 

L, F.. Kier. 


——_ 
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WANTS “EAT MORE BREAD” CAMPAIGN 





New York Flour Club Suggests National Publicity Movement to Increase 
Bread Consumption —Points to Results of Food Adminis- 
tration’s ‘‘Eat Less Bread’’ Campaign 


The New York Flour Club has sent to 
the presidents of all the other flour clubs, 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
American Bakers’ Association a letter 
setting forth a suggestion for a national 
“eat more bread” campaign. Pointing 
out the success of the food conservation 
work of the Food Administration, where- 
by 121,000,000 bus of wheat were made 
available for export through “eat less 
bread” publicity, the letter states that 
the habits then formed have had lasting 
effects which must be offset by a definite 
“eat more bread” campaign if conditions 
regarding the nation’s flour consumption 
are to return to normal, 

The proposal suggests extensive news- 
paper and magazine advertising, a na- 
tional publicity campaign through the 
news and editorial columns of the press, 
the wide distribution of posters, leaflets, 
etc., and localization of the campaign in 
different communities by means of 
“bread weeks,” plans and material for 
which would be provided by the national 
headquarters. 

It is pointed out that, on a conserva- 
tive estimate, not less than 10,000 indi- 
viduals and concerns are vitally interest- 
ed in creating an increased demand for 
breadstuffs, and it is suggested that if 
only half of these contributed $100 
apiece, a publicity fund of $500,000 
would be made available. 

As a preliminary step, the letter sug- 
gests that each flour club appoint a com- 
mittee of three to secure subscriptions 
from the flour trade, that the Millers’ 
National Federation and the various 
state millers’ organizations do likewise 
among their members, and that the 
American Bakers’ Association and _ its 
affiliated organizations canvass the bak- 
ing industry. Contributions thus re- 
ceived would be held by the organiza- 
tions collecting them pending the ap- 
pointment of a national committee, 
which, the letter suggests, should consist 
of one representative each from the mill- 
ing, flour distributing and baking trades. 
It is further suggested that the three 
members of this national committee 
should be nominated by a committee of 
five appointed by the presidents of the 
national organizations of millers, flour 
distributors and bakers. 

The letter concludes by urging each of 
the organizations addressed to call a spe- 
cial meeting at once to consider the pro- 
posal. This plan, it states, “is naturally 
more or less tentative, and has been 
worked out so far by the secretary of 
the New York Flour Club in co-opera- 
tion with well known and experienced 
publicity experts in New York. It is 
submitted to all for their consideration, 
with the hope that its general outlines 
lay meet with approval, so that a more 
definite programme may be immediately 
worked out, and the machinery set in 
motion to obtain the fund necessary for 
putting the matter forcefully before the 
public at the earliest possible moment.” 





GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 

Amendment to regulations under the 
United States grain standards act re- 
duces the minimum fee in an appeal or 
dispute on bulk or sacked grain in car- 
oad lots from $3 to $2 per car, and 
establishes a flat rate of 50c per 1,000 
us on bulk or sacked grain other than 
in carload lots. This latter rate is ap- 
plicable to grain loaded into vessels. The 
«amendment became effective Oct. 29, 1921. 





WHEAT CROP IN ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 9.—The total yield 
f the wheat crop in England and Wales 
this year, according to official figures 
recently published by the board of agri- 
culture, is estimated at 69,784,000 bus, 
or 16,000,000 more than last year. The 
yield per acre is estimated at 35.3 bus, 
the largest on record since official re- 
turns have been made. 

The crop figures from Scotland and 
Ireland have not yet been received, but 
Milling recently estimated that the total 
crop of the British Isles would reach 
fully 72,000,000 bus, which will only have 





been exceeded by the crop in 1918, when 
a very special effort was made. Barley, 
oats, beans and peas are all considerably 
less than last year, the wheat crop alone 
having benefited by the drouth. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





WHEAT CONDITION IS POOR 


Reports from Southwest Relate Uniformly 
Bad Start for Fall Sown Crop—Drouth 
Damage in Oklahoma 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 26.—All re- 
ports from wheat growing districts of 
the Southwest tell of almost uniformly 
poor start of the wheat plant. The back- 
ward and weakened condition of the 
wheat is due wholly to the almost com- 
plete absence of rainfall since the seed 
was put into the ground. While, save 
for areas in the extreme west, the seed 
sprouted and the plant began growth, it 
did not develop well, and the continued 
dry weather has given it no chance to 
recover. Fields are thin and brown in 
the western sections, and, over consid- 
erable areas, the soil has been blown 
away from about the roots. 

Few wheat crops ever have been lost 
in the Southwest because of dry weather 
in the autumn, but it is clearly evident 
that this year the fields have gotten away 
to a bad start. Generous rains now with 
delayed arrival of severe winter weather 
would do much to retrieve the damage. 
On the other hand, the wheat is not in 
good condition to withstand rough usage 
through the winter months. 

The weekly Kansas crop bulletin says: 
“Snow and rain of the past week were 
confined almost entirely to southeastern 
and northwestern sections of the state. 
Much wheat in the drier region is in a 
precarious condition because of lack of 
moisture, the late sown being injured 
more than that sown earlier. Rush 
County reports considerable reseeding to 
be done if sufficient rain is received in 
time. Prices of wheat during the past 
week have ranged 80@90c at local mar- 
kets, being lower in the eastern part 
of the state than in other sections.” 

A letter received this week by the 
Hamm Brokerage Co., this city, from the 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas, 
has this to say in regard to the wheat 
outlook: 

“The milling wheat throughout the 
Southwest is becoming more and more 
scarce, and the better grades are com- 
manding a greater premium than they 
did a short time ago. Generally, we 
think it plainly evident that there is con- 
fidence among the buyers. 

“People through this section have just 
begun to wake up to the fact that only 
about 20 per cent of the crop is left 
in the hands of farmers, and that the 
prospects of the entire Southwest for a 
crop next year are the most- discouraging 
that have been apparent at this time of 
year in many seasons. Kansas and 
Oklahoma in many localities have gone as 
long .as four months, or nearly so, with- 
out enough rain to assist the growin 
wheat. * Most of the territory mentione 
has not had a good rain in three months. 
The wheat hasn’t a good color, and roots 
are very short, and the cold weather we 
are now having is very hard on the crop. 
As a matter of fact, many believe a large 
part of it will be permanently killed.” 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Nov. 26.— 
Garland White, president Oklahoma City 
Grain Exchange, has reports from Bea- 
ver and Texas counties saying that 25 
per cent of the wheat of that section has 
been damaged beyond saving by the dry 
weather, and that seed has rotted in the 

round and been blown out by the wind. 

his damage, the lateness of the season 
and the low price of wheat, he believes, 
will cause a reduction of acreage. 

Many grain dealers, Mr. White says, 
have suffered seriously from the low 
price of wheat and money depression, 
some of them so seriously that two years 
of fair prosperity will be required for 
them to regain a normal position. A few 
have gone out of business, and others 
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have syndicated with their creditors to 
forestall absolute failure. Mr. White es- 
timates that 75 per cent of the wheat 
grown in Oklahoma this year has been 
sold and shipped out of the state, and 
that 15 per cent of that remaining is in 
the bins of farmers. 

Drouth conditions have caused many 
farmers to inquire whether it would be 
profitable to grow spring wheat. “We 
know of no variety of spring wheat that 
can be recommended for Oklahoma con- 
ditions,” says a letter to C. F. Prouty, 
secretary Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, from Dr. M. A. Beeson, of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. “It would be of great value 
to farmers of the state if a spring wheat 
were available and adapted to the state 
that could be used in case the fall wheats 
did not prove satisfactory during any 
one particular season. However, Okla- 
homa is so far south of the spring wheat 
area in the United States that we do not 
find any varieties adapted to the soil and 
climates of this state.” 

Sections of the north central part of 
Oklahoma recently visited by C. F. 
Prouty, secretary Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, were found not to have 
suffered severely from dry weather. He 
estimates that the growing condition of 
wheat in those sections is 65 per cent. 
He found growers still planting. 

Some local millers discredit reports 
that any great damage has been done to 
wheat by dry weather in the best pro- 
ducing wheat belt of the state. One of 
them toured a few counties of the mid- 
dle west and northwest sections recently 
and reported he found wheat in fairly 
good condition. Some of it had been 
grazed for several weeks. Dry weather, 
he says, has caused the roots to sink 
deeper into the soil than during periods 
of moisture, and this will enable the 
plant better to withstand a drouth later 
on. 

Unfortunately the wheat belt of Okla- 
homa and Texas was touched only in 
scattered spots by showers of the last 
10 days and none of them was sufficient 
to do any good to growing wheat or 
place the soil in condition for more 
planting. Better rains fell in the cotton 
and corn sections of the state and a light 
snow visited northwest Oklahoma and 
the Texas panhandle. The board of agri- 
culture admits that wheat sowing is im- 
possible and predicts that the acreage 
will be reduced materially. “Immediate 
relief is needed,” the board’s recent bul- 
letin says. 

InprANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 26.—Weather 
conditions in Indiana have been favorable 
for the last two, weeks for recently seed- 
ed wheat and rye. There has been a fair 
amount of precipitation and the tem- 
peratures have been mild, with the excep- 
tion of one or two days. Falls of snow, 
which were rather heavy for the season, 
occurred recently, but the covering re- 
mained on the ground only a short time. 

Husking of corn has made rapid prog- 
ress in all parts of the state. The per- 
centage of the grain regarded unfit for 
marketing still is running high. Much 
of the better quality also is _ being 
cribbed, farmers objecting to the low 
level of prices. In places some of the 
poorer quality is being used as fuel in 
the place of coal, the users contending 
that it is cheaper for the purpose. 

SeatrieE, Wasu., Nov. 26.—Winter 
wheat is in good condition in most parts 
of the Pacific Northwest, but in certain- 
sections of Washington and Oregon and 
in northern Idaho has suffered for lack 
of moisture. Much of the fall sown 
wheat in the Horse Heaven country has 
not germinated. The wheat fields of the 
Pacific Northwest are now, however, cov- 
ered with deep snow, and the ground 
was unfrozen before the fall. 


Oaven, Uran, Nov. 26.—Weather con- 
ditions in Utah and Idaho have been ex- 
cellent for farm work during the past 
week, according to the federal weather 
bureau reports for both states. There 
has been a slight increase in moisture, 
makiag fall plowing more practicable. 
Snow accumulating in the mountains is 
giving assurance of water supply for 
next year’s irrigation. 


Great Fatts, Mont., Nov. 26.—Mon- 
tana was covered this week by the deep- 
est snow that has been recorded in the 
month of November for many years. 
Practically all over the state the snow is 
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fully a foot deep, and in many sections 
it is from 16 to 24 inches. The fall was 
slow, covering a period of three days. 
There has been no drifting so far, and 
with the rise in temperature since the 
storm ended, the ground is getting a 
splendid soaking, as there was no freeze 
prior to the snowfall. The precipitation 
is especially valuable to the winter wheat 
crop, which had been seeded in ground 
that was quite dry, and it also has re- 
plenished the water in the coulees, so 
much needed in the range country. The 
mercury got considerably below the zero 
mark for three days, but since Wednes- 
day it has hardly been cold enough to 
freeze. 


AKIN-ERSKINE FINANCES 


Creditors of Evansville Milling Co. File Peti- 
tion in Bankruptcy—<Action Inter- 
rupts Effort to Save Firm 


Evansvitte, Inp., Nov. 26.—By the ac- 
tion of certain creditors of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., a petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed Friday afternoon in the 
United States district court at Indian- 
apolis, and Judge A. B. Anderson ap- 
pointed the American Trust & Savings 
Bank of Evansville as trustee of the 
estate. 

The action was taken in the face of 
an attempt being made by Harold Tay- 
lor, an Indianapolis attorney, and friend 
of Wilbur Erskine, president of the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., to settle the 
financial difficulties of the corporation 
through an action known as a composi- 
tion in bankruptcy, which would conserve 
the funds of the company and permit a 
resumption of business. This would re- 
quire the consent of a majority in the 
number of, and in the amounts owing to, 
the creditors of the concern. It was an- 
nounced by one of the creditors that Mr. 
Taylor would proceed with his efforts 
notwithstanding the proceedings that 
have been brought in the United States 
court. 

M. S. Sonntag, president of the Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank, took over 
the property as trustee and took the nec- 
essary steps to conserve the insurance 
upon it, until a meeting of the creditors 
is called within 20 days for a first hear- 
ing under the trusteeship. 

The liabilities of the concern are stated 
to be $900,000. Of this amount, $200,000 
is for merchandise, $400,000 is owing to 
banks, and $300,000 is in preferred stock. 
The bank indebtedness begins in Chicago 
and is covered in many of the smaller 
banks in Indiana. One state bank in 
Evansville recently discharged its cashier 
for loaning the concern $130,000, a sum 
in excess of its capital stock. Other 
Evansville banks are in for considerable 
sums of nioney, but none of them as 
deeply as the state bank noted. 

The Akin-Erskine mill is the largest in 
southern Indiana, with a capacity of 
2,500 bbls daily. During the war, it is 
stated, Mr. Erskine devoted all of his 
energies to supplying government con- 
tracts. ‘Through this means he lost a 
valuable trade that was secured by others 
during this period of his loyalty. This 
business he has never been able to re- 
cover. Then, too, he did a large export 
trade prior to the war. Conditions fol- 
lowing the armistice and up to now have 
prevented a revival of that business. 

All of Mr. Erskine’s private property 
fs lost in the crash. He has the sym- 
pathy of a large following among the 
business men of the community. He has 
been connected with all of the for- 
ward movements in the city, and has giv- 
en liberally of his time and money in the 
development of many civic enterprises. 

During the last 90 days Mr. Erskine 
has labored hard to make some sort of 
settlement with his creditors, and has 
had the backing of a number of business 
men in this and other cities, but has not 
been able to secure the necessary aid. 
Creditor banks gave him extensions from 
time to time until the filing was made at 
Indianapolis on Friday, which was the 
culmination of the affair at a time when 
it was thought Mr. Erskine would be able 
to weather the storm. 

W. W. Ross. 











A recent Canadian statute requires 
that the country of origin be indicated 
in the marking of imported goods. 
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AMERICAN CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 





Fifth Annual Convention in Chicago Makes Plans for Increasing Corn Con- 
sumption, Both in Domestic and Foreign Fields—40 Members 
of National Association Attend Gathering 


Curcaco, I1., Nov. 28.—The American 
Corn Millers’ Federation opened its fifth 
annual meeting this morning in the Flor- 
entine Room of the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. About 40 members were present. 
The slogan, “Corn for Food,” and plans 
for increased consumption of corn prod- 
ucts, both domestically and abroad, were 
features of the two-day convention. 

After the call to order, President W. 
N. Adams, of Arkadelphia, Ark., deliv- 
ered his address. He briefly reviewed 
the life of the organization up to the 
present time, and mentioned its accom- 
plishments during the past year. He 
stressed the important work of the fed- 
eration in connection with the farmers’ 
gift corn movement. This led to a state- 
ment as to the vast undeveloped foreign 
field as concerns the use of corn as food. 
Mr. Adams said in part: 

“No sooner was Herbert Hoover’s se- 
lection as Secretary of Commerce made 
public than the federation directed his 
attention to the economic importance to 
the United States of educating foreign 
ye to the value of corn for food. 

r. Hoover’s response was prompt and 
forceful. Through his connection with 
European relief work he knew the uses 
Europeans could make of corn milled 
products and he told us that just as 
soon as he could get some og 
passed, he would create a division in 
charge of a director who could co-operate 
with a committee from the federation to 
see what assistance his department could 
give. Much favorable comment has been 
made upon the speed with which he re- 
organized his department, obtained from 
Congress a necessary appropriation and 
proceeded to develop his plans to give 

ractical aid to American industries. 

he American Corn Millers’ Federation 
is perhaps the smallest national indus- 
trial association in the country, but none 
has been treated with more considera- 
tion. 

“When your secretary was notified by 
Secretary Hoover that a foodstuffs divi- 
sion had been created, with E. G. Mont- 
gomery as chief, an appointment was 
made, and ht and General Asher Miner 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., went to Washing- 
ton. They found Mr. Montgomery in- 
terested in corn, and prepared to be help- 
ful. Within an hour it was arranged 
that the Department of Commerce would 
send a special representative to Europe 
for six months to promote the use of corn 
as food. The federation was asked to 
recommend a man, and General Miner 
agreed to give up the services of his 
chief chemist, Dr. J. A. LeClerc, for six 
months, in order to be sure that this spe- 
cial representative should be a man 
equipped for the job. Within a month 
Dr. LeClere was on his way to Europe. 
There are 35 associations working with 
Mr. Montgomery, and it is safe to say 
that none received more consideration 
than the federation.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary T. M. Chivington then read 
his report. He classified the federation’s 
achievements during the past year as fol- 
lows: 

“Practical elimination of selling for 
deferred delivery. 

“Reduction of ocean rate differential 
of corn products over grain to United 
Kingdom from 25c per 100 lbs to 5c per 
100 lbs. 

“Increasing liability of telegraph com- 
panies for mistakes in the transmission 
of telegrams. : 

“Maintaining existing ‘classification on 
grits and meal in southern classification 
territory. 

“Opposing attempt of carriers to dis- 
pense with order-notify bills of lading. 

“Distribution of properly milled grits 
and corn flour in sections of Europe and 
Asia where Indian corn products were 
unknown, through farmers’ gift corn 
movement and various relief organiza- 
tions. 

“Arousing the interest and obtaining 
the support of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in promoting the use of corn for 


food as an economic question of national 
importance. 

‘ “Interesting railroads, boards of trade 
and other commercial bodies in the im- 
portance of concerted action to provide 
markets for corn, through the use of 
table products in American homes.” 

Mr. Chivington then told at some 
length of the gift corn movement, 
through which approximately 600,000 bus 
of corn were distributed abroad, and 
spoke of the interest the departments of 
commerce and agriculture had taken in 
the “corn for food” proposals. 

In connection with the latter, Mr. 
Chivington read a letter from C. W. 
Pugsley, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, in which Mr. —— told of the 
work his department was doing in using 
the press as a medium for the promo- 
tion of increased consumption of corn 
products. Mr. Pugsley had inclosed sev- 
eral recipes for corn dishes. 

Mr. Chivington ended his report with 
a résumé of the work accomplished by 
the different standing committees. He 
said that the federation package differ- 
entials were being generally observed, 
and read the financial statement of the 
federation. 

T. R. Hillard, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
spoke concerning the decimal weights 
bill. He said that at present no action 
was being taken on it by Congress. He 
deplored this, and a general discussion 
followed. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion T. R. Hillard read the list of the 
new federation directors, who were elect- 
ed by a special committee during the 
morning. They are as follows: T. R. 
Hillard, Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; T. B. Andrews, Davis 
& Andrews Co., Memphis; H. E. Boney, 
Boney & Harper Milling Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C; C. A. Wernli, Plymouth Mill 
ing Co., Le Mars, Iowa; J. P. Mabrey, 
Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo; 
R. Motlow, Motlow Milling Co., Union 
City, Tenn; R. A. Henderson, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa; R. 
B. Lancaster, La Fayette Corn Flour 
Mills, Louisville, Ky; F. Hutchinson, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills; L. J. 
Licht, Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; 
B. M. Ford, Nebraska Corn Flour Prod- 
ucts, Firth, Neb; E. S. Miller, Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb; Thomas L. 
Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; J. 
A. Hammond, Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb; L. M. Powell, Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis; E. Wilkin- 
son, Western Grain Co., Birmingham, 
Ala; J. A. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 

E. G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 
stuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce, then told of his work and 
its relation to:the corn milling industry. 
He said that building up foreign trade 
was a long time process, and that his 
division was entirely willing to co-oper- 
ate with the corn millers in this venture. 

Resolutions were passed in which 
thanks were extended to secretaries 
Hoover and Wallace for their co-opera- 
tion. 

Round table discussions were then held. 
The first one was in regard to “Selling 
for Deferred Delivery.” The practice 
was condemned by different members. 

“Irresponsible Brokers” was the sub- 
ject of another discussion. 

An informal dinner was given at the 
Congress Hotel at 6:30 p.m. for all 
members of the federation. 


TUESDAY'S SESSION 

During the morning meeting W. N. 
Adams was re-elected president for his 
third term, T. M. Chivington was again 
made secretary-treasurer, J. W. Craver 
was elected vice president, and J. W. 
Morrison was re-elected second vice pres- 
ident. 

The following executive committee was 
elected: W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia, 
Ark., Charles A. Krause, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Asher Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
J, W, Craver, St, Joseph, Mo, W. W. 


Marshall, Kansas City, Mo., J. F. Wein- 
mann, Little Rock, Ark., L. R. Bowman, 
Sikeston, Mo., and J. W. Morrison, Lex- 


ington, Ky. 

rv ®, Husband, representing the Unit- 
ed States Feed Distributors’ Association, 
in place of E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, 
who was unable to be present, presented 
the national trade rules covering transac- 
tions in feedstuffs, which were recently 
adopted by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, and the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association. The federation 
did not adopt the rules forthwith, but 
referred them for discussion to a special 
committee, composed of Charles A. 
Krause, J. W. Craver and H. H. Corman. 
A vote as to acceptance of the rules 
will be taken by mail later. 

During the afternoon “The Export 
Situation” and “The Gift Corn Move- 
ment and Its Relation to Corn es 
were briefly discussed. Export trade 
was spoken of as being practically life- 
less, and as having been confined to re- 
lief work. 

The Western Corn Millers’ Bureau and 
the United States Maize Products Ex- 
port Association met on Tuesday morn- 
ing in connection with the federation 
meeting.. The business transacted by 
these two bodies was purely routine. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 


TWO MAPLE LEAF MEN DEAD 


Canadian Milling Co. Loses Sir Douglas Cam- 
eron, President, and Hedley Shaw, Vice 
President, in Single Week 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Sir Douglas Cameron, president 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., died 
here of pneumonia, on Sunday, follow- 
ing an operation. He was in his sixty- 
seventh year. 

Sir Douglas made his home at Winni- 
peg. He was not personally active in 
flour milling, but had large interests in 
lumber and other industries. He served 
in such public capacities as lieutenant 
governor of Manitoba and member of 
Parliament, and was much respected and 
popular in Canadian business circles. 

By a sad coincidence, Hedley Shaw, 
vice president and managing director of 
the same company, died in Toronto this 
morning, aged 57 years. He had been ill 
for some time, following paralysis, and 
his death was expected. 

Mr. Shaw was founder of the Maple 
Leaf company, and was its active head 
from the beginning. The success of the 
company is attributable to his efforts. 

Sir Douglas is to be buried in Winni- 
peg, Thursday afternoon, and Mr. Shaw 
in Toronto, at the same hour. 

. A. H. Bartey. 


DEATH OF TRAFFIC EXPERT 
Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—George A. Schroeder, who 











- for nearly 20 years served as manager 


of the traffic department of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, passed away 
at his home in Milwaukee yesterday, 
after a long illness. Mr. Schroeder was 
60 years of age. His illness was ag- 
gravated only a week ago by a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

Mr. Schroeder was born in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and came to Milwaukee 
as a small boy. He entered railroad 
traffic service in early life and rose to 
the position of chief clerk of the freight 
department of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
*& St. Paul Railway Co., from which he 
was drafted into service by the Chamber 
of Commerce to take charge of its trans- 
portation affairs under a distinct de- 
partment created at that time. Mr. 
Schroeder became one of the best. known 
men in the grain and flour traffic, and 
had much to do with the upbuilding of 
the Milwaukee grain market. 

Early in 1920, Mr. Schroeder ten- 
dered his resignation, but he was induced 
to remain until July 1. He then went to 
California with Mrs. Schroeder to re- 
cuperate. Last spring he returned to 
Milwaukee much improved, and estab- 
lished himself as a consulting traffic ex- 


pert. 

Mrs. Schroeder, two sons, four broth- 
ers and one sister survive him. Funeral 
services will be held Thursday afternoon 
under Masonic auspices. Mr. Schroeder 
was a Knight Templar, Thirty-second 
Degree Scottish Rite Mason and a Mys- 
tic Shriner, MEYER, 


November 30, 1921 


GAMBRILL CO. BANKRUPTCY 


Creditors of Old Baltimore Milling Concern 
Feree Court Action—R iza- 
tion Efforts Fail 

Bautimore, Mp., Nov. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—On petition of creditors, the 
United States court yesterday adjudyed 
as bankrupt the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
owners and operators of the Patapsco 
Flouring Mills, established in 1774. ‘The 
receivers have issued the following state- 
ment: 

“Receivers in bankruptcy were ap- 
pointed by the federal court for the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. upon application 
of creditors. The court appointed H. A. 
Tingley, John B, H. Dunn and A. W, 
Mears as receivers. All of. these gentle- 
men were members of the creditors’ pro- 
tective committee which.was formed on 
Jan. 29, 1921. In the meantime the 
creditors’ committee has been negoti,t- 
ing for a reorganization of the coin- 
pany or the disposition of its assets, aid 
up to very recently it was thought that 
the property would be sold to local in- 
terests who would invest new capital in 
the enterprise and continue the busine... 
This plan, however, failed. The busine<s 
was established in 1774 and has been in 
continuous operation since that time; | 
is one of the oldest concerns in this com- 
munity. The company became involv! 
in the severe slump in business and su/- 
fered considerable losses through thc 
shrinkage of its inventory. The compaiy 
operates the old Patapsco Mills locatc«| 
at Ellicott City, and its brands of P»- 
tapsco flour are well known both in ths 
country and in Europe. The compan) 
also manufactures certain brands «f 
specially prepared selfrising cake flow’, 
which have been well advertised, and ui- 
til the general slump in business all over 
the country overtook it, was distributii. 
these specialties in rather large qua:- 
tities.” 

The Gambrill company is one of tle 
oldest and best known milling concerns 
in the country, with a plant second to 
none of its size in America, being know): 
both at home and abroad. It is the hope 
of the entire trade that it will be r 
habilitated. 








Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


FUTURES ACT SUSPENDED 


Temporary Restraining Order Issued by Su- 
preme Court Exempts Chicago Board of 
Trade Pending Final Judgment 


Curcaco, Itt., Nov. 26.—A temporar 
restraining order handed down on Tues 
day by the United States Supreme Couri 
suspends operation of the Capper 
Tincher law, as far as concerns the Chi 
cago Board of Trade, until validity of 
the act is finally passed upon by th 
court. The case will be considered on 
Jan. 3, 1922. Co-operative associations 
are barred from membership on the 
Board of Trade until reconsideration 01 
the case. V. P. WittraMs. 











CANADIAN RAIL AND OCEAN RATES 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 26.—While 
change has been announced in ocean 
freights for December, Canadian mills 
are expecting the benefit of a decline 
which seems to have been put into effect 
in United States. It is the general prac- 
tice of Canadian transportation com 
panies to follow American fluctuations. 
Mills are pointing out that even with 
the benefit of this decline, which would 
make the Canadian rate 20c for 100 lbs 
to Liverpool or similar ports, the fact 
that tramp steamers and some regular 
lines are offering a rate of 12c for 100 
Ibs for wheat makes the discrimination 
against flour so serious as to be almost 
prohibitive. Meanwhile the old rates of 
24c per 100 Ibs for flour and 40c for 
rolled oats are still being quoted. 
Advices from Montreal state that con- 
ferences are in progress there by which 
it is hoped the milling industry will reach 
an understanding with railway companies 
for further. reduction in rates of freight 
on flour and other grain products from 
Canadian sources for export. Railway 
companies are giving a sympathetic hear- 
ing to these representations and it is be- 
lieved that means will be found whereby 
any possible improvement in conditions 


will be carried out, 
A. H. Baty, 
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Spring wheat millers are unanimous in 
reporting flour trade unusually dull. 
Buyers are absolutely uninterested at 
the advance. A good many of the larger 
consumers did not get in before the mar- 
ket advanced, and they are now holding 
back expecting a decline. Some of the 
bigger Minneapolis millers say their sales 
last week were the lightest on this crop. 
It is doubtful if bookings equaled the 
output, even though it was only 42 per 
cent of capacity. 

Shipping directions are slow, and only 
12 Minneapolis mills are in operation 
today out of a total of 26. 

Clears are dragging, and in most in- 
stances mills are storing this product. 
Some exceedingly low prices are being 
named on second clear, but this is having 
little or no effect on the trade, so far as 
encouraging them to buy is concerned. 

There is no snap whatever to the ex- 
port market. An occasional small lot 
of patent or first clear is sold to estab- 
lished trade in the United Kingdom or 
Holland. Anything exceeding 1,000 bbls 
is an exception to the general rule. 

Mills quote top family patent at $7.80 
@8.25 bbl; standard patent, $7.35@7.75; 
second patent, $7.10@7.35, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear, $5.20; first clear, $4.25 
@445; second clear, $3@3.45, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Trade in durum products is about of 
the same character as it has been for 
some weeks past. There is scarcely any- 
thing doing and mills are unanimous in 
reporting business as extremely dull. It 
seems impossible to get the trade inter- 
ested, and although price cutting is not 
as general as it has been, a few mills 
have resorted to this in order to increase 
their sales, but results have not been en- 
couraging. Cut prices have not stimu- 
lated buying, as the trade simply will 
not take on additional supplies. Ship- 
ping directions also are irene, and 
mills find it very hard to get sufficient 
directions to keep their plants in opera- 
tion, 

Mills quote medium semoling at $6.10 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.60@5.70; 
durum flour, $4.80@5.10; ‘clear, $3.40@ 
3.75, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is holding firm at the advance. 
Demand throughout the week has been 
good. Jobbers declare that they have 
practically disposed of their warehouse 
tocks. So far there have been no deliv- 
cries by mills against contracts for No- 
vember shipment. ‘This, together with 
the fact that production has decreased 
ery materially, gives rise to the belief 
that present prices will hold. 

Buying hitherto has been chiefly con- 
‘ined to western and central states ter- 
ritory. However, the East is beginning 
to inquire for both bran and standard 
niddlings. Standard middlings were sold 
in Boston by Minneapolis interests this 
week at $26.50, delivered on old lake- 
ind-rail rates. This was equivalent to 
17.50 ton here. The same parties are 
now asking $28,50@29, Boston. 

The heavier grades of feed are in slow 
demand, but offerings are limited. Flour 
middlings are obtainable from mills at 
‘round $23.50 ton, while jobbers ask 
$24. Red dog is currently quoted at 
$30 Minneapolis, with virtually nothing 
doing. 

Mills quote bran at $17@18 ton; 
standard middlings, $18@19; flour mid- 
dlings, $22.50@24; red dog, $30@31; rye 


middlings, $15, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Nov. 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. ‘ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
DRI WOO onc vaccseccesse 230,145 42 
EMSE WOOK wcccvcccvcseses 338,380 62 
VOMP ABO cccccccccccccece 390,830 71 
Two years ago ..........-. 442,075 81 
Three years ago ......... 400,225 76 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

2OBL°.. wc 51 327,150 139,048 43 

LOBOS... .cce 61 327,150 145,219 41 

BOGET + 60008 61 407,790 185,550 46 

ISSO... 06 61 407,790 211,182 51 

*Week ending Nov. 26. +Week ending 
Nov. 19. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 
26, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,644 2,943 2,819 3,130 
Duluth ..ccceece 1,120 1,579 193 4,408 
Totals ...... 2,764 4,522 3,012 7,538 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Nov. 26, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis .. 42,153 42,986 45,287 49,439 
Duluth ....... 29,699 24,244 9,036 58,958 
Totals ...... 71,852 67,230 54,323 108,397 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Nov. 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ... 6,357 7,450 7,851 22,181 
ee 3,024 2,056 2,939 11,682 
Totals ....... 9,381 9,506 10,790 33,863 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market had its usual fluc- 
tuations last week. Up to Saturday 
pricés had advanced 4c. On Monday of 
this week, there was a bulge of 4c more, 
but this advance was too rapid for most 
traders, and prices receded that much 
today. For the week, prices show a 
gain of about 414¢ on cash, 54%4c on De- 
cember, and 3%,c on May. The main 
factors in the advance were reports of 
poor crop conditions in Kansas, conges- 
tion in the December option, and gain in 
cables. 

There was no special feature to the 
local cash market. Although milling 
business is dull, local and interior mills 
were good buyers of the choice milling 
grades at firm premiums. Elevators also 
picked up choice grades for mixing pur- 
poses. On a few days last week there 
was a fairly good demand for medium 

rades, but today anything under No. 2 
dark northern was easier and less active. 
This was to a large extent due to the 
small interest shown by mills, as they 
expect to get delivery of these grades on 
Dec. 1. No. 1 dark sold today at 9@17c 
over December. 

Winter wheat was in fairly brisk de- 









mand up to today, when interest fell off 
somewhat. Premiums are steady. Mon- 
tana is quoted at 6@7c over December; 
Nebraska, 7@5c under; Kansas, Decem- 
ber price to 4c over. 

Milling grades of durum wheat were in 
good milling and shipping demand and 
premiums were firm. Offerings light. 
No. 1 amber sold around 5@16c over De- 
cember; No. 1 mixed, 3c under to 12c 
over. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

There were further advances in lin- 
seed products the past week. Oil meal 
prices went up $1.50 ton, and oil cake 
$1@2 since Tuesday a week ago. 

The past week was one of the best that 
crushers have experienced for some time. 
The advancing market stimulated buying 
to a large extent, and crushers report a 
good general demand. Buying was main- 
ly for near-by shipment, and in many 
cases shipping directions accompanied 
the orders. Very little interest is being 
shown in meal for deferred delivery. 
Crushers today quote oil meal at $40 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Export demand for oil cake continues 
very brisk. Mills are enjoying a very 
nice business with importers on the Con- 
tinent. A number of inquiries are be- 
ing received from United Kingdom, but 
their bids are still out of line, so that 
very little business is being done with 
British importers. Oil cake sold as high 
as $48.50 ton during the past week, and 
today crushers are quoting it around 
$47@48 ton, New York. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was mixed 
last week. On some days the market 
was strong and buying quite brisk, while 
on others demand was less active and 
prices easier. Cash corn started off 
strong last week and demand was fairly 
brisk, but since Friday the market has 
been much easier, due to increased of- 
ferings and less active demand. Clos- 
ing prices Nov. 28: No. 3 yellow, 4lc bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 40c. 

Oats were firm compared with the fu- 
tures. While there was a steady demand 
from elevators, buying was not quite as 
aggressive as in previous weeks. No. 3 
white closed at 3014,@3114¢c bu; No. 4 
white, 2814 @293,c. 

Rye was firm with a steady demand 
from shippers and mills. No feature to 
the market. No. 2 closed at 814@ 
8214,¢ bu. 

There was no snap to the demand for 
barley, although holders had no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their light offer- 
ings. Closing range, 37@52c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.98; 
three-day, $3.97%, ; 60-day, $3.944,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3514. 


PETTIJOHN COMPANY'S TROUBLES 


A meeting of some of the eastern 
stockholders of the Pettijohn Pure 
Products Co., now in the hands of a 
receiver, was held in Minneapolis last 
week. It is said that there are upwards 
of 5,000 stockholders. G. W. Towne, 
secretary and general manager of the 
company, at the meeting stated that the 
assets of the company were worth ap- 
proximately .$18,000,000. ‘This statement 
was challenged by William Furst, Min- 
neapolis attorney, who represented som 
of the stockholders. Mr. Furst asked 
for a statement showing what these as- 
sets were. Mr. Towne replied that the 
name “Pettijohn” alone was valued at 
$5,000,000. Mr. Furst claimed that in 
all his experience he had never heard of 
a cereal brand that was worth over $1,- 
000,000, not even some of the internation- 
ally known flour brands. 

Daniel Carmichael, the receiver, sug- 
gested calling a meeting of all the stock- 
holders to see if something could not be 
done to reorganize the firm. To this Mr. 
Furst interposed an objection on the 
ground that the receiver, under the Min- 
nesota statutes, was appointed to safe- 
guard the interests of the creditors, and 
not of the stockholders. 

The liabilities of the firm are listed 
at a little over $100,000, while the value 
of the real estate and plant of the com- 
pany is placed at around $150,000. 

In connection with the claim of the 
manager of the company that the brand 
is worth $5,000,000, it is interesting to 
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note that the brand “Pettijohn’s Break- 
fast Food” was once controlled by a 
group of Minneapolis millers, including 
Frederick Pillsbury and A. C. Loring. 
These gentlemen manufactured a break- 
fast food here under this brand in what 
was known as the Russell mill. They dis- 
posed of the business, however, and sold 
the brand in 1894 or 1895 to the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

MILL WAGES REDUCED 


A number of the Minneapolis mills 
have announced a reduction in wages 
of 12@l7c per hour, effective Dec. 5. 
The Washburn-Crosby Co. contemplates 
no reduction at this time, as it has an 
agreement with its men that does not ex- 
pire until June 1, 1922. This agreement 
provides that the wage question can be 
discussed on March 1. The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has no agreement with 
its men, but it is understood that it 
will make no changes as yet. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


M. J. McGarry, Iowa representative 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
spent Thanksgiving with relatives in Min- 
neapolis. 

James E. Bennet & Co., grain, Chicago, 
has taken over the office in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, formerly occupied by the 
Simons Day Co. 

Quotations on screenings are largely 
nominal. It is doubtful if sales could 
be made at within $1@2 ton of the prices 
quoted elsewhere in this issue. 

Commenting on the feed market, an 
interior Minnesota miller writes: “If we 
could turn our plant on to bran we 
could sell the entire output at good 
prices.” 

The R. E. Jones Co., Wabasha, Minn., 
manufacturers and jobbers of millfeed, 
are now grinding screenings and other 
grains and are prepared to do a car 
lot business. 

Rye middlings are stronger, but have 
not kept pace with the advance in bran 
and standard middlings. They are quot- 
ed at $14.50@15 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Stewart has purchased at sher- 
iff’s sale the Farmers’ elevator at Wess- 
ington Springs, S. D. The consideration 
was $7,500. The house was formerly 
owned by the Wessington Equity Ex- 
change. 

The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, has executed a bond issue of 
$15,000. M. W. Waldorf, C. R. Noyes 
and Angus McLeod are trustees. The 
bonds will pay 8 per cent, payable semi- 
annually. 

Harrison Thomson, receiver for the 
Culbert Milling Co., Minneapolis, has is- 
sued a statement showing the assets and 
liabilities of the company. The Shef- 
field Elevator Co. has a claim against 
the Culbert company amounting to $38,- 
460. 

E. A. Pynch, the veteran Minneapolis 
mill machinery man who left last week 
for the Pacific Coast, had an exciting 
experience en route. When he got off the 
observation car at Spokane two train 
robbers boarded the car and relieved the 
eae passengers of their surplus 






The annual Christmas party which the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, gives 
to its employees and their families, has 
been called off this year, following a 
conference between the management and 
the employees’ executive committee. The / 
money will be used instead to give em- 
ployment to mill hands who are out 

work. 

Barbara Lois Hoyt, the four-year-old 
daughter of Richard A. Hoyt, vice presi- 
dent of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., mill- 
ers, Lake City, Minn., died rather un- 
expectedly Thanksgiving Day. The lit- 
tle girl had been sick only three days. 
Mr. Hoyt and his wife have the 
sympathy of a multitude of friends in 
their bereavement. 


Based on the close today (Nov. 29), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern, $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.13; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern, $1.09; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c. ; 









































DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrxwn., Nov. 28.—The flour 
market was firm last week, due to higher 
wheat, but was distressingly dull. Com- 

aratively few buyers were in the mar- 
Ket, and the sales booked were limited in 
volume. Purchases rarely extended be- 

ond bare requirements. In some cases 
| ae showed interest in future supplies 
to the extent of keeping posted on quo- 
tations, and in a few instances were will- 
ing to be taken on at prices prevailing 
before the advance that followed the 
upward turn in wheat. Mills were unable 
to accept such offers, and they do not 
look for any immediate improvement in 
the market, with many buyers out in- 
definitely, holiday and inventory time ap- 
proaching, and the general dullness that 
always comes then. Not much hope of 
any revival until after the close of the 
year is entertained. 

The mills advanced their prices 25c 
per bbl on patent last week and today 
another 20c under the further advance 
in wheat. They are operating quite ac- 
tively, getting out flour to fill orders for 
the Kast that are to go out on the last 
sailings of boats. The lake navigation 
season is expected to close this week. 

The durum mill has had very slow busi- 
ness this week. The attitude of buyers 
in holding off from making purchases 
continues and has had the effect of mak- 
ing the business volume light. Trade 
generally has its requirements well cov- 
ered, and is taking out flour on old con- 
tracts and not making new ones. The 
mill is working actively to get contracts 
for lake shipment filled this week. Prices 
declined 15¢ per bbl today. 

The rye flour market was unchanged 
as to dullness this week, but prices were 
up in sympathy with the higher value 
of rye. Shippers were after rye to com- 
plete their boat shipments, and this de- 
mand advanced the market considerably. 
The mill price ranged from unchanged to 
30c per bbl higher. The outside demand 
is still missing from the market; sales 
were entirely confined to local users and 
were in small lots. 

Millfeed ruled stronger under a better 
demand. Buyers asked for quick deliv- 
ery, indicating a pressing need for sup- 

lies. Local mills are booked up and are 
bending their energies to filling old sales; 
they are not offering much in the way of 
new sales. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
0 ere Tree ok 24,685 67 
0 Serer ae 75 
Pe PE “6 Gd ce db Cisse casos 19,965 53 
Two years ago ............ 29,705 80 


NOTES 


The Duluth Universal mill has closed 
down for a few days for repairs. 


Canadian wheat is arriving in a small 
way in bond and goes into storage for 
shipment later. 

The Duluth Board of Trade, and all 
of the mills and elevators, were closed 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Corn and oats arriving were taken by 
elevators and went into store. The 
movement was light and nothing was 
shipped last week. 

With the shippers out of the durum 
market and navigation fast coming to a 
close, the cash market was weak and the 
basis paid fell 1@4c Saturday, and to- 
day was unchanged from that basis. 

Grain loadings late Saturday and to- 
day were largely of wheat and mostly 
durum. A few rye and flaxseed loads 
were taken. Wheat shipments were 1,- 
300,000 bus, flaxseed 233,000 and rye 
26,000. 

Nov. 30 marks the closing date of 
navigation under the normal insurance 
rate that prevails throyghout the sea- 
son. On Dec. 1 the rate advances from 
30c to $1, on Dec. 5 to $1.50, and on Dec. 
8 to $2; on Dec. 12 it will cease alto- 
gether. 

This week will see the close of the flour 
movement by lake and rail, and the pack- 
age freight boats are busy cleaning u 
stocks of flour and feed in the railroa 


warehouses. With continuance of the 
resent good weather they expect to 
ve everything shipped. 


The stiffening demand for millfeed has 
had no effect on screenings, and the mar- 


ket continues very dull. An occasional 
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trade is made, but the buyers are so 
indifferent that holders find it difficult to 
move anything even at price concessions 
from a basis already very low. 

The premium on spot No. 1 rye 
dropped ¥4c today and is now 1c over 
December. To arrive brings December 
price. Receipts continue light and 
houses specializing in this grain have ab- 
sorbed everything offered for sale. With 
navigation nearing the close cash prices 
are dropping to near the future basis. 

Flaxseed is being rushed in to fill con- 
tracts for lake shipment, and shippers 
are assembling stocks preparatory to 
loading before the close of navigation. 
Good prices are paid for cars on track 
that will go into elevators in time to get 
off before navigation ends. Stocks today 
are down to 386,000 bus, after deducting 
all shipments. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at the high rate made 


last week. It is now 41%,c, and space is 
difficult to get at that, for owners are 
asking 5c. The sudden stopping of the 


ore traffic and completion of coal con- 
tracts caused so many boats to go out 
of commission that, although the amount 
of grain to carry is not large, tonnage 
is scarce, 

F. G. Cartson. 





FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


(Continued from page 992.) 

He also discussed the reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
declared that this important branch of 
our government was created to serve 
farmers. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of the farmers of the Middle 
West reducing the corn acreage next 
year, and emphasized that this would be 
a big factor in raising prices. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING DISCUSSED 


On the second day of the convention 
interest centered in the section given 
over to the reports of the various co- 
operative marketing enterprises. 

C. H. Gustafson, president of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., re- 
ported on the status of the farmers’ 
grain marketing organization growing 
out of the report of the Grain Market- 
ing Committee of Seventeen. He de- 
clared that the life of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., as of all co-opera- 
tive organizations, would depend upon 
the record it made, and if his organiza- 
tion was perverted to the end of arti- 
ficially affecting prices it would not last. 
It was set forth that the present aim of 
the officials of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., was to establish an ac- 
curate, efficient marketing machine that 
would accurately register oupply and de- 
mand factors at all times and obtain for 
grain growers the full benefit of the 
world’s price. 

The organization now has a member- 
ship of 25,000 grain growers and 600 ele- 
vators, and according to President Gus- 
tafson is adding 300 members daily. He 


declared that in point of membership, in * 


point of bushels of grain to be handled, 
and in point of territory covered, it is 
already the greatest co-operative grain 
marketing organization in the world, The 
membership signed represents at least 
50,000,000 bus of marketable grain, 
which he declared was more than either 
one of the two large farmer companies 
of Canada has ever handled in a year. 
At the present rate of progress the Unit- 
ed States Grain Growers, Inc., should 
have 150,000 members a year from now, 
representing at least 300,000,000 bus of 
grain. 

“Proof,’ said Mr. Gustafson, “that 
producer and consumer both can benefit 
by large scale operation and distribution 
in the handling of the growers’ grain 
crop, as will be done by the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., is given in the fact 
that as a result of the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the price realized 
for the whole Canadian crop upon the 
basis of No. 1 northern in store at Fort 
William was $2.63. The average freight 
rate from shipping points in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta during the 
season was under 13c, so that the aver- 
age price received by the Canadian farm- 
er at the shipping point was around 
$2.50. 

“Calculations made from a report of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates show that 


the price paid to farmers at shipping 
points in the United States was approxi- 
mately 25c per bu less than that paid 
the farmers of Canada. At the same 
time, the price of bread in Canada was 
about 1'¥,c per lb less than that paid by 
consumers in the United States.” 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Congressman Sydney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, indicat- 
ed that the probable recommendations of 
the commission would contain these six 
planks: 

(1) Prompt legislation affirmatively 
recognizing the right of the farmer to 
combine for the purpose of marketing, 
processing, sorting, distributing, or what- 
ever he pleases with his own product. 

(2) Prompt legislation to meet ade- 
quately the farmer’s credit requirements. 

(3) Extensions of the statistical divi- 
sions of the Department of Agriculture 
so as to furnish the basis for a sound 
agricultural programme. 

(4) Establishment of agricultural at- 
tachés in all the principal consuming and 





COST CHARTS 
NOT COMPREHENSIVE 


Figures Used in Cost Graphs Recently 
Published Were Net on Manufac- 
ture and Selling—No Overhead 


The Northwestern Miller is in 
receipt of inquiries as to what 
items of cost of manufacture were 
included in the figures used in the 
graphs published in its issue of 
Nov. 9, pages 648 and 649. 


The figures, which were obtained 
from a group of mills using a uni- 
form audit system and under di- 
rection of a single accountant, cov- 
ered only actual manufacturing 
and direct selling expense items. 
Not included were certain factors 
of executive expense, conditional 
federal taxes and plant deprecia- 
tion. The average of these items 
not included in the figures used in 
the graph was eight cents per bar- 
rel, which amount should be added 
to the figures shown, to secure the 
all-inclusive cost of flour produc- 
tion and sale. 














producing foreign countries, so as to 
furnish accurate information for a sound 
export programme. 

(5) Standardization of containers of 
agricultural products and of products 
themselves. 

(6) Adjustment of the relation of ag- 
ricultural prices to the prices of other 


_commodities, including transportation. 


Congressman Anderson said the con- 
gressional Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry had been at work for 
the past five months with some 200 com- 
mittees and 3,000 voluntary co-operators. 
It has been the hope of the commission 
that it would be able to discover the cen- 
ters of production, and the chief rail- 
road lines handling the crops. Commit- 
tees have been at work on motor truck 
transportation, adequacy of terminals, 
adequacy of water transportation, etc. 

Its railroad committee of 15 has sought 
to ascertain the relation between rates 
and prices of farm products and to agree 
on a railroad programme to be put be- 
fore Congress. Investigations of the 
committee have been divided into four 
parts: agricultural cures and causes, 
adequacy of banking and credit, trans- 
portation and relation to prices, mar- 
keting and distribution. 

Continuing his remarks, Mr. Ander- 
son declared that in 1920 the farmer’s 
dollar was worth in other commodities 
69c, and that in 1921 it had declined to 
where it was worth less than at any 
previous time in the history of agricul- 
ture. As the farmer’s purchasing power 
represents 40 per cent of the purchasing 
power of the nation, normally, it is 
readily seen what a problem of general 
interest the diminished purchasing power 
of the farmer presents. Although agri- 
culture represents 30 per cent of those in 
gainful occupations, Mr. Anderson de- 
clared that it is now only between 16 
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and 22 per cent of the total income of 
the nation. 

He said: “The agricultural crisis js 
not confined to the United States. It 
began in Japan and spread to Java, 
Europe, the United States and Canada, 
Agricultural prices are not new. All 
the governments of the world have ex- 
perienced them. They begin at the end 
of periods of great prosperity. A great 
volume of debt accumulates. There is a 
constant demand for credit. This re- 
sults in exhaustion of credit and cur- 
rency money. Bankers get fearful. They 
call loans. Goods go to market, prices 
go down. More goods are dumped, and 
we have a buyer’s market. 

“Give the farmer as long a credit pole 
as anybody else has, and let him hive 
credit of the quantity and length of time 
he wants, when he wants it. 

“Either the farmer himself must or- 
ganize to perform distributive work and 
take the profits, or else some one else 
must. The farmer’s selling power must 
be organized in the same way that great 
industries organize buying power. That 
is what the American Farm Bureau ‘s 
doing, if I understand it.” 

A resolution was adopted asking for 
the appointment of a committee to pr.- 
pare and present to Congress a bill whic) 
will so amend existin oe laws as 
to secure adequate financing, admini 
tered under the direction of an inde- 
pendent board of directors, for the puy- 
pose of regulating the expansion an 
reduction of credit. Other resolutions 
called for early enactment of laws clear- 
ly defining the right of farmers to ma 
ket their own product co-operatively «s 
well as truth-in-fabric legislation, an | 
the repeal of both the Esch-Cummiis 
and Adamson railroad laws. 

The Muscle Shoals nitrate water pro/- 
ect in Alabama was recognized as ai 
essential measure to secure the preserv: 
tion of our soil resources, and Congress 
was urged to authorize the Secretary 01 
War to enter into a contract with Henr 
Ford for the completion and operatio: 
of the project to protect the publi 
welfare. 


HOWARD RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 

James R. Howard, of Iowa, was re 
elected president by a unanimous vote 0! 
the 63 directors. Oscar E. Bradfut: 
was re-elected vice president. At a 
meeting of the executive committe 
immediately following adjournment, J. 
W. Coverdale was re-elected secretary. 
and C. E. Gunnels treasurer. At the 
same meeting all salaries were slightly 
reduced, and the subcommittees of three 
executive committeemen were placed in 
charge of every department. 

Grenn G. Hayes. 


WATERWAY IS APPROVED 


International Joint Commission Will Recom- 
mend to Congress the Construction of 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal 

The Minneapolis Tribune’s Washington 
correspondent states that the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission has definitely 
decided to recommend to Congress the 
construction of the St. Lawrence River 
ship canal by the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Recommendations to that effect will 
be presented to the American Congress 
when it convenes in regular session on 
Dec. 7. They also will be presented to 
the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa. 

The report of the International Joint 
Commission follows closely upon the fa- 
vorable report of the engineers assigned 
to the task of making a survey. 

The news that the commission would 
make such a report at once is the most 
heartening news that has come to the 
backers of the Great Lakes-Ocean Water- 
ways project since its inception. When 
the report: is made to Congress, says the 
Tribune’s correspondent, it is certain to 
precipitate one of the greatest fights of 
the winter. The forces from New York 
state opposed to the construction of the 
St. Lawrence project are already lining 
up for the fight. They will make the 
plea that economy demands postpone- 
ment of such large projects. 

The so-called “agrarian bloc,” made up 
largely of members of Congress from the 
Middle West, is said to be strongly in 
favor of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
This “bloc,” both in Senate and House, 
has already made its influence felt. 
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STEAMSHIP PEACE CONFERENCE 


Conferences, which were largely in the 
nature of social and get-acquainted visits, 
between representatives of the United 
States Shipping Board, steamship opera- 
tors and members of the milling and 
grain trades at St. Louis and Kansas 
City this week, held out great promise of 
better days in the transportation of ex- 
port flour. 

1. Park Hay, representative of the 
Shipping Board at St. Louis, conceived 
the plan of a personal meeting of ocean 
carriers and shippers, and it was through 
his enterprise, energy and very excellent 
diplomacy that the conference not only 
was brought about but that its result 
was so satisfactory. 

At the Kansas City meeting, held in 
that uplifting of spirit which follows a 
first rate dinner, the exchange of views 
was characterized by the utmost frank- 
ness of expression. Millers told their 
griefs in plain words; per contra (to 
employ an expression dear to the authors 
of millers’ appeals to the Shipping 
Board), the operators of Shipping 
Board and other American flag ships re- 
lated their own trials and difficulties, 
placing a portion of their burden of care 
upon the unreasonableness of shippers, a 
certain part upon the shoulders of the 
Shipping Board executives, and assuming 
a generous share as the result of nothing 
but their own shortcomings. An unkind 
fate and the convenient goat, General 
Conditions, were also held blameworthy 
with great freedom and liberality by 
both shippers and carriers. 

The atmosphere of the gathering was, 
despite great freedom of speech, one of 
an attempt at fair co-operation for the 
protection and upbuilding of American 
flag shipping. Not a little of this spirit 
of the occasion was due to the plain 
speaking, inspiring appeal and delightful 
humor of Captain Stayton, president of 
the Baltimore Steamship Co., who dis- 
closed himself as an old and _ sincere 
friend of flour freights, and held vigor- 
ously to the view that American manu- 
factured products should be carried in 
\merican ships into the world’s‘markets. 

At the close of the conference, the 
steamship operators of the port of New 
Orleans extended to the millers of the 
Southwest an invitation to visit New Or- 
leans as guests of the line next month. 
Tentative plans provide for such a visit 
about Dee. 13 to 15. 


THE SITUATION 


Flour trade shows practically no im- 
provement. Business this week was al- 
inmost entirely made up of limited sales 
for quick shipment to established trade. 
Specifications were received in only mod- 
crate volume, and then only at the end 
of much insistence by the mills. 

Millers have only theories to account 
for the slump of business below the usual 
November condition. Lack of sustained 
strength in wheat prices makes the mar- 
ket look very discouraging to buyers. 
rhen there is the danger of the annual 
break around the holidays. To top the 
situation is the “lower freight rate” talk, 
Which is seriously interfering with the 
buying of flour for future requirements. 

Wholesalers say that the recent flurry 
of accumulating stocks in anticipation 
of a rail strike extended to the consumer, 
and that the retail trade, at the time, 
took: on a two to four weeks’ extra sup- 
ply of flour, which is now being used up. 
The larger bakers, in particular, seem to 
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have covered their possible needs for 
some time. 

The situation has resulted in sharp 
curtailment of operations, with city mills 
running about three quarters time on the 
average. Reports from the interior in- 
dicate even more drastic reductions of 
outputs where mills have not actually 
closed down. 

Very little export trade was accom- 
plished this week, outside of occasional 
small sales to the West Indies and Latin 
America. 

The price situation has a better tone, 
with values a shade dearer. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
$6.40@6.95; 95 per cent, $6.25@6.35; 
straight grade, $5.80@6.20. Of the lower 
grades, first clear is quoted at $4@4.50, 
second clear at $3.50@4, and low grade 
at $2.75@3.25. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feeds has been principally 
from the South, but it is enlarging now 
to other territories. Chicago and Wis- 
consin were bidding around 80c for bran 
here this week. Practically no millfeed 
of any kind is to be had in any position, 
on account of the light running of mills, 
resulting from the stagnant condition of 
the flour market. The only bran avail- 
able in the Southwest for the past 10 
days has been stored bran, and this has 
been very generally cleaned up. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, Kansas 
City: bran, $16@17; brown shorts, $18@ 
19; gray shorts, $21@22. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 501,930 251,321 50 
Last week ...... 501,930 295,939 58 
TOSF OOS casceee 453,870 226,406 49 
Two years ago... 443,670 364,876 82 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,096 bbls this week, 18,593 last 
week, 6,971 a year ago, and 13,739 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four reported 
domestic business good, 28 fair and 31 
slow. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thid WOOK wcccceccccvecses 67,500 63 
EMS WOOK oc ccctdcccccsrvese 80,000 75 
VORP BHO occ ccccsccccssees 61,100 59 
TWO years ABO ....seeeeees 76,475 81 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Follawing are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 521,c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 52¥%,c, via New York 62c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 65c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 70c, via New York 69c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 671,c, via New 
York 69c. 

WELIS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN SALE 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co.’s plant 
at Schuyler, Neb., built about 18 years 
ago at a cost of $600,000, was sold this 
week for approximately $90,000. The 
property was sold by J. W. Coad, joint 
receiver of the plant, with the Peters 
Trust Co., of Omaha, and was bid in by 
W. Dale Clark, of the Omaha National 
Bank, for the creditor banks of the com- 


pany. These banks were: Omaha (Neb.) 
National Bank; Atlantic National, of 
New York; Corn Exchange National, of 
Chicago; Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional, of Chicago. 

It is not known what disposition the 
interested banks will make of the prop- 
erty. The purchase was undoubtedly for 
the general protection of their own large 
financial interests as creditors of the de- 
funct company, and probably there will 
be a later sale of the property at a rea- 
sonable price or a reorganization with 
bankers’ assistance. It has for some 
time been apparent that no one would 
actively bid for the property at the 
forced sale. 

NOTES 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, this city, is on 
a two weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 


Fred C. Hoose, vice president Norris 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has been elected 
to membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


Frank Jamieson, of Houston, Texas, 
has succeeded Frank L. White, resigned, 
as manager of the Yoakum (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., this city, 
has returned home from a three weeks’ 
eastern business trip. 

Carl E. Mallon, sales manager of the 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., returned Wednesday from a 
business trip in the East. 

G. M: Hamm, manager Hamm Bro- 
kerage Co., this city, left today for a 
10 days’ visit to the trade in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Charles Maxwell, manager Lamar 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, stopped over in this 
city Friday on his return from a Thanks- 
giving Day visit at his old home in IIli- 
nois. 

Stanley C. Byrum, of the Byrum Sales 
Co., flour jobbers and brokers, Indian- 
apolis, was in Kansas City this week. 
He is calling on his connections in the 
Southwest. 


H. C. Malsness, special agent at Kan- 
sas City for Sprout, Waldron & Co., mill 
builders, has moved his office from the 
first floor to room 203, New England 
Building, this city. 

Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, spent three 
days of this week visiting at the local 
office of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., of 
which his mill is a unit. 


L. E. Davy, in the sales organization 
of the Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., visited in Kansas City the latter 
part of the week, on his way east to call 
on his mill’s connections. 

The Laurel (Neb.) Milling & Grain 
Co. has put its mill in operation after a 
year’s idleness. J. C. Royce, of Omaha, 
has been engaged as miller. The mill 
has a capacity of 50 bbls, operated by 
an oil engine. 

Harry K. Waggoner, treasurer Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co., Independence, 
Mo., was elected this week to membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade, on 
transfer of certificate from the late Wil- 
liam H. Waggoner. 

Mrs. Eliza Lawless, wife of C. W. 
Lawless, secretary Moore-Lawless Grain 
Co., this city, died Tuesday at her home 
here. Besides her husband, Mrs. Lawless 
is survived by three sons and three 
daughters, all of this city. 

The grain elevator at Tescott, Kansas, 
owned by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
this city, burned from an unknown cause 
early Monday morning. The building 
and about 5,000 bus of wheat stock were 
completely destroyed, at a loss of about 
$2,500, fully covered by insurance. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, secured the contract this 
week for furnishing new equipment and 
remodeling the flour mill of the Hamilton 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. The mill 
has a daily capacity of 160 bbls. Work 
will start at once. 

The Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., has just issued an illustrated 
booklet giving the record of numerous 
important court proceedings in which the 
rights of the “Aunt Jemima” brand were 
sustained. Many of the decisions are 
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4 
of sweeping character, covering the use 
of the head of a Negress or Negro as 
a brand for pancake and similar flours. 

George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
this week married to Mrs. Stella Bal- 
linger Du Pree, daughter of Mrs. J. W. 
Ballinger, of Oklahoma City. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sohlberg are now in the East on 
their honeymoon. Mrs. Sohlberg has long 
been a resident of Oklahoma City, save 
for several years in the war period when 
she did service work at training camps 
and later in France. “ 

An estimated saving of $38,000,000 an- 
nually will result from the reduction in 
freight rates on grain, grain products 
and hay in the western territory ordered 
Monday by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, according to the Kansas 
public utilities commission. Clyde M. 
Reed, chairman of the Kansas commis- 
sion, has filed a protest against the rail- 
roads’ compromise offer, in behalf of the 
22 western state petitioners in the grain 
rate case. 

Among out-of-town millers in Kansas 
City this week were H. M. Snare, man- 
ager Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
J. C. Elvin, president Harper (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; C. M. Jackman, presi- 
dent Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; H. K. Schafer, treasurer and man- 
ager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; 
A. R. Kinney, president and manager 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, Neb; C. B. Ross, of the Ross 
Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas. 

A co-operative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce will be 
established in Kansas City in the near 
future to assist local merchants and in- 
dustries to obtain firsthand information 
about the foreign marts of the world. 
The bureau has its own commercial at- 
tachés and trade commissioners, supple- 
mented by the consular officers, located 
in every city of the world, numbering 
600 men. Thomas L. Gaukel, representa- 
tive of the bureau at St. Louis, was here 
this week making arrangements for the 
local station. 

The Missouri state public service com- 
mission this week extended the time when 
its order requiring a reduction in the 
shipping rates on wheat and hay of one 
half of the increase ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shall be- 
come effective in the state from Nov. 20 
to Dec. 30. The order of the state com- 
mission also applies to rates on corn, oats 
and grain products, and directed that 
these be reduced on state shipments equal 
to 90 per cent of the reduction on hay 
and wheat. The increase ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 35 
per cent above the state rates on all 
these commodities. 


SALINA 


Flour business is still very quiet, al- 
though mills are receiving inquiries for 
clear and low grades for both export and 
domestic, and some are for very large 
quantities. Mixed car orders are keep- 
ing the output used up and, while no 
round lots have been sold, the smaller 
lots bring better prices. Quotations on 
fancy patent, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
$6.40@6.75; 95 per cent, $6@6.40. 

Demand for millfeed is heavy, and 
very little is available. Bran is quoted 
at 90@95c per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.10@ 
1.15. 

NOTES 

Stanley C. Byrum, formerly in the em- 
ploy of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, and later with the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., called on his Salina friends this 
week. He is now representing the -Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
in Indiana. 

The Kansas Millers’ Club had a round 
table meeting in Salina last Saturday. 
About 30 millers were present, repre- 
senting the mills at Hays, Russell, Wil- 
son, Lindsborg, McPherson, Lyons, Claf- 
lin, Wichita, Hutchinson, Marquette, 
Concordia, Abilene, Junction City, En- 
terprise and Clay Center. A good. time 
was reported. 

William Biby, of Topeka, was this 
week in Salina in the interest of the Far 
East Relief campaign, and _ received 
much encouragement from millers and 
others here. Elevator D, the downtown 
elevator of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 








vator Co., will be used as a receiving 
station for the grain contributed by the 
Saline County farmers in this vicinity. 
The mills of Salina have contributed a 
carload of flour. 





OKLAHOMA 


The prices of hard wheat flour were 
spread during the week from $6.20 to 
$6.70, and of soft wheat from $6.60 to 
$7.20, with a light country trade still 
prevailing and export business of little 
consequence. Predictions that customers 
of country merchants would follow their 
usual habit of buying stocks of flour 
early in the autumn failed to come true, 
and buying is virtually as limited as dur- 
ing the summer. 

‘ints are unloading stocks of clears, 
in many cases at ridiculously low prices. 
Latin-American countries are furnishing 
a limited market for clears. Millers be- 
lieve they still sense an opinion of the 
public in the eastern part of the country 
that flour prices are not at the lowest 

int, and that soon good flour may be 

ad at $5 bbl. 

Millfeeds are strong in tone, mill-run 
bran selling at $1 and shorts at $1.30, 
per 100 Ibs. These prices are said to be 
too low to offset the advancing price of 
wheat, an advance that millers cannot 
possibly meet, under existing conditions, 
with prices of flour. 


CORN USED AS MONEY 


Merchants in some sections of the state 
are accepting corn in lieu of money in 
exchange for merchandise, the Oklahoma 
board of agriculture reports, merchants 
believing that they would better keep 
the corn in storage than hold their goods 
unsold. More corn is going into storage 
than formerly, reports say, and growers 
are led to believe that they will get rea- 
sonable prices next spring. No reports 
of the actual burning of corn for fuel 
have been received here, although there 
is a report from Clayton, N. M., that a 
few farmers have concluded to. It is 
said that some corn stored in the shuck 
is being damaged by weevil. 

It is estimated that the corn produc- 
tion of New Mexico this year is 7,306,000 
bus, an increase of more than 2,000,000 
over 1919 and about 250,000 over 1920, 
and that 90 per cent of the crop is 
merchantable. The average weight of 
wheat in New Mexico this year was 58 
Ibs, or 1.3 less than the 10-year average. 


NOTES 

A grain elevator at Kremlin, Okla., 
belonging to the Enid (Oklahoma) Mill- 
ing Co., was burned recently. No grain 
was stored in the plant. The loss is 
reported total. 

A deal is reported to have been closed 
in which N. L. Taylor, of Kansas City, 
has purchased from Dillon Underhill and 
his associates at Mountain Home, Ark., 
their flour and feed mill, electric light 
plant and cotton gin. A son of Mr. 
Taylor is to be placed in charge, and the 
mill is to be in operation again by Dec. 1. 

Officials of the Farmers’ Equity As- 
sociation of Texhoma, Okla., are nego- 
tiating with business men of Meade, 
Kansas, for the construction of a flour 
mill at Texhoma, a result of efforts made 
recently by the Texhoma Chamber of 
Commerce. The Meade men are = 
to have been favorably impressed by the 
location. 

Manuel Herrick, of Perry, representa- 
tive in Congress of the eighth Oklahoma 
district, in a speech at Perry, recently, 
declared that he would renew his efforts 
to get.a bill passed by Congress making 
it unlawful for a wheat grower to sell 
No. 1 wheat for less than $3 bu and No. 
3 wheat for less than $1.50, and forbid- 
ding the making of flour out of wheat 
grading lower than No, 3. Mr. Her- 
rick complained that capital and cor- 
porations are trying to drum him out 
of Congress because he is a farmer. He 
said he was the only real friend the 
farmer has in Congress. 

George W. Curtis, vice president of 
the Plansifter Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, has sold his stock in that company 
to P. L. Jacobson, local flour dealer and 
formerly an official of the Oklahoma 
City Terminal Elevator Co. Mr. Curtis 
will retire from the company the first 
of the year. Some reorganization and 
refinancing plans are to be put under 
way soon. The capital stock of $24,000 
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probably will be increased, and the mill 
capacity enlarged from 250 bbls to 500. 
The elevator capacity also will be in- 
creased, and probably other improve- 
ments made in the plant. A. S. Con- 
nellee, president, and C. U. Connellee, 
secretary-treasurer, remain with the 
company. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Nov. 26.—The flour 
trade has been extremely dull this week. 
There has been practically no export or 
domestic Povo and many mills are 
running on short time. Feed has been in 
excellent demand at higher prices. The 
movement of wheat to this market has 
continued light, and a good deal of that 
coming in has not been of good milling 
quality. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
pace of Omaha mills, sepocentiing 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
DRI WEE cecccccccccccese 9,805 40 
Last week ........e.eeee08 8,400 35 
WORF OBO ocvccescccccscoss 10,945 45 
TwO Years AGO ......eeeeee 22,605 96 


NEAL ESTATE LEFT TO WIDOW 


Charles T. Neal, late president of the 
Neal Grain Co., and former vice presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration under Herbert Hoover, be- 

ueathed his entire estate, estimated at 

100,000, to his widow. His death oc- 
curred on Nov. 10. Mrs. Neal and John 
R. Tomlin are named executors. 


HEARING ON FOOD PRICES 


The flour in a 10c loaf of bread cost 
him 2c, W. L. Paulissen, manager of a 
large Lincoln bakery, testified Fassdiey 
before the state price investigating com- 
mittee in that city. Mr. Paulissen told 
the committee he was able to bake 845 
15-0z loaves of bread from 500 lbs of 
flour for which he paid $16.40, or $6.62 
per bbl of 196 lbs. The bread was sold 
to grocers for 6c per loaf, and they in 
turn generally sold it in Lincoln for 10c. 

The testimony brought out the fact 
that consumers paid $84.50 for bread 
made from flour that cost $16.40, and 
that the baker received $50.70 for the 
same amount of bread. According to 
testimony of farmers living near Lin- 
coln the wheat used in the making of 
the 845 10c loaves for which the consum- 
er would pay -$84.50 would not bring the 
farmers more than $10. 

The retail section of the Lincoln Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which endeavored to 
inaugurate a concerted action of retail- 
ers to refuse to testify in the price probe 
and to test the legality of the law under 
which the investigation is conducted, 
failed to obtain the support of the state 
federation of retailers. No legal action 
is now expected. 

Figures submitted to the committee by 
F. E. Roth, general manager of the 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, indicated 
that the company made a gross profit of 
slightly less than 40 per cent on wheat 
bought and converted into flour, bran 
and shorts, or approximately 45c gross 
profit on each bushel of wheat. Mr. 
Roth said the company paid an average 
of $1.08%, per bu for wheat fit for flour 
making, delivered at Lincoln. Two hun- 
dred and eighty lbs, or 4% bus of this 
wheat, he said, made 196 lbs, or 1 bbl 
of flour and 84 lbs of feed. Mr. Roth 
said 80 per cent of the flour sold for 
$7.40 per bbl, 12 per cent at $3.75, and 
8 per cent for $2.75. Sixty per cent of 
the feed is bran selling at 75c per 100 
Ibs and 40 per cent is shorts selling for 
90c per 100 lbs. According to Mr. Roth’s 
figures the 280 lbs of wheat cost his 
company $5.07 delivered at the company’s 
plant. The wheat turned into flour and 
feed was sold as follows: 


Terr reer eee eee ee eee ee eee 


BD SS sccwende sebpvcocesdsddenesecscs 23 
50 lbs of bran at 75c per 100 lbs........ .38 
34 Ibs of shorts at 90c per 100 Ibs...... -30 

Beta cecccccvecsscesecscscccdvccness $7.30 
280 lbs of wheat at $1.08% per bu...... 5.07 

Gross profit on 4% bus of wheat..... $2.23 


Mr. Roth testified that all the expenses 
of operation and selling, interest on capi- 
tal invested, depreciation and war taxes 
had to be paid out of the gross profit. 

Leien Leste. 
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‘ The feature of the flour trade in this 
market during the past week has been a 
pronounced attack of that dread disease, 
quietus. Thursday was a holiday, but 
the whole week might as well have been 
a holiday for all the business that was 
turned over by many lines in the trade. 

Jobbers have stocks on hand to carry 
them through the next 30 or 40 days. 
Wholesale groceries report that their 
supplies are of quite good volume, and 
distributors are amply stocked. There 
is a general anticipation of a rally from 
the present slump, but no one looks for 
a normal and healthy business during the 
remainder of this year. Inventory time 
approaches, and there is a tendency to 
wait and see what the new year will 
bring forth. 

Some of the brokers, who are usually 
most active, have become disgusted with 
the local situation and have hied them- 
selves out of town to have a go at the 
trade in outlying districts.: 

The mills here have again reduced their 
output, and the total this week amounted 
to only 49 per cent of the normal capac- 
ity. The output was 19,500 bbls, com- 
pared with 22,000 last week. Millers do 
not seem particularly surprised at the 
immediate dullness, and the opinion has 
been expressed that the stronger tone in 
the wheat market this week may mean 
more activity in flour in the near future. 

Export conditions remain about the 
same. The mills have been able to get 
rid of most of their clears, but the mar- 
ket in general is overrun with this grade 
of flour, and much of it is being sold at 
prices below quotations. First clear is 
quoted anywhere from $4 to $5, and sec- 
ond clear at $3.50@3.80. 

Nominal quotations on other grades: 
spring first patent, $7.25@7.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
Chicago; standard patent, $7@7.30; hard 
winter short patent, $6.50@6.75; straight, 
$6.25@6.50; soft winter short patent, 
$6.30@6.80; straight, $6.15@6.50. 

White rye flour is quoted at $5.25@ 
5.80, and standard at $5@5.50. The ad- 


- vance in price since last week does not 


mean a better demand. All values are 
relatively higher with the advance in 
wheat. ’ 

The lightened flour output has created 
a comparative scarcity of millfeed, and 
with the stronger seasonable demand, the 
feed situation is excellent. Considerable 
is being sold to feed mixers, but retail 
dealers are beginning to put in vigorous 
calls. Prices have advanced sharply with- 
in the last two weeks, and spring bran is 
quoted today at $18.50@20.50 ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Hard winter bran sells at the 
same figure, and soft winter at $19@21. 
Standard middlings are quoted at $19.50 
@21, flour middlings at $24@26, and red 
dog at $31@32. The latter has not sold 
so well as the other grades, and its price 
has not advanced. 

No. 2 semolina is selling at $6.10@6.50, 
bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at $5.50@5.80. 
Trade is spotted and of no great volume. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 19,500 49 
Last week ........ 40,000 22,000 55 
WORF QMO .ccrcccee 26,700 20,500 77 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,500 85 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Throughout the present season erratic 
advances in wheat values have been al- 
most unfailingly followed by discourag- 


ing recessions. The bulls have tried to 
make us believe that such advances were 
warranted and would hold, but their 
efforts were of no avail. Consequently, 
when the market acts as it has done this 
week, creeping slowly to higher prices, 
one is tempted to think, or at least to 
hope, that this healthier tone, coming 
slowly but surely, will be lasting. 

It is true that outside interest is «p- 
parently still lacking, but the business 
consummated this week was of very good 
character and promises to lead to a 
much stronger position. There are stories 
in circulation to the effect that certain 
decidedly influential operators are pitted 
against each other, and this would augur 
well for an interesting future. 

Gains for the week are equal to 4! c 
for December, and a fraction over .c 
for the May delivery. At the close, to- 
day, December registered $1.124% ard 
May $1.15%. Monday’s advance of 
about Ic was attributed to the strong 
domestic position. The visible supply 
showed another loss, this time 4,505,0:.0 
bus, making the total now 50,877,000 bus, 
compared with 39,824,000 a year ago. 

A healthy advance of over 2c occurred 
on Wednesday. Continued drouth in the 
Southwest, higher prices in Liverpoul 
and unfavorable crop reports from Ar- 
gentina were the principal bullish fac- 
tors. Another good bulge was experi- 
enced on Friday. Strength in foreign 
markets and in Winnipeg on Thursday 
was the probable reason for the higher 
domestic prices. 

Today a considerable amount of whea! 
is said to have been sold early in the 
session, but later, when sellers tried to 
cover, there was less grain offered thai 
had been expected. 

At one time this week the differenc: 
between the December and May future 
was only 1%c, but this discount was 
widened later. The reason for the close 
ness of the two deliveries was said to be 
some buying of December at a time when 
there were practically no offerings. 


No features of especial interest have , 


developed in the export situation. Sales 
of Manitobas have not been quite so nu 
merous or of such large volume, ani 
there have been some clearances from 
the Gulf. An explanation of the heav) 
buying of wheat by Japan during th 
past few months was given today. Re 
ports say that the rice crop in thal 
country has been a failure. India is 
said to have been buying on account of 
its own poor wheat production. 


CASH WHEAT 


The market has been firm and com- 
a, quiet all week, with milling 
emand confined to the best grades. A 
Milwaukee concern bought 170,000 bus 
No. 2 hard wheat to arrive. Receipts 
were 151 cars, against 195 last week, and 
244 a year ago. Country offerings of 
wheat are reported as limited. 

No. 1 red closed today at 14@1é5c over 
December, the same as a week ago; No. 
1 hard winter 2@2'%c over, same as last 
week; No. 1 northern 15@20c over, same 
as a week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,900, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 380,000 bus wheat, to Buffalo; 
1,438,000 bus corn, of which 1,253,000 
went to Buffalo and 185,000 to Canadian 
ports; and 180,000 bus oats to Depot 
Harbor. 

Plans for the erection of a new Board 
of Trade building have been indefinitely 
postponed on account of unsettled condi- 
tions in the building industry and the 
difficulty of securing temporary quar- 
ters while construction would be under 


way. 
The Arnold (Ill.) Elevator Co. has 
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changed its name to the Arnold Co-oper- 
ative Grain Co. , 

Morris & Co., packers, announced this 
week a wage cut of approximately 10 

r cent, to become effective next Mon- 
day, and to reach all workers in their 
plants. The cut is in line with wage re- 
ductions recently made by other pack- 
ing houses. 

S. D. Fessenden, United States agri- 
cultural statistician at Springfield, Ill, 
estimates that this state will produce an 
average corn yield of 35.2 bus per acre 
this year. This is about 1.5 per cent 
above the 10-year average, and indicates 
a crop of 304,550,000 bus, compared with 
294,168,000 last year. 


NOTES 


K. L. Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
called at this office today. 


E. L. Stancliff, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, called at this office yester- 
day. He was on his way east. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
passed through Chicago this week. 


Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, made a short trip to Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest this week. 


Arthur S. Cain, sales manager William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in Chicago the first of the week. 


John W. Eckhart, Jr., of John W. 
Eckhart & Co., Chicago, has been on a 
business trip to Detroit, Mich., this week. 


Chicago wholesale bakeries have re- 
cently adopted for use the flour contract 
issued by the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was in St. 
Louis and Kansas City on Monday and 
Tuesday, attending conferences of Ship- 
ping Board representatives and grain 
and flour men. 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, and W. C. Lewis, 
the Durbin company’s Chicago represen- 
tative, called at this office on Monday. 
Mr. Durbin had just returned from a 
meeting of the National Retail Bakers’ 
Association, held at Philadelphia, on 
Nov. 15-16, being present as a represen- 
tative of the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 26.—While 
some mills experienced a pretty fair de- 
mand this week, others said they were 
unable to discern any improvement in 
business. The orders received came from 
established trade, and usually called for 
small lots for quick shipment. 

The continued absence of export busi- 
ness and the lack of inquiry leave the 
flour market with a domestic:support of 
doubtful proportions for the time being, 
restricting volume to a far from satis- 
tactory character. 7 

Due to the stronger tone of the cash 
ind option wheat market, which has re- 
sulted in a net advance of 5@7c for the 
week in samples, flour prices were ad- 

anced 20@25c bbl in the same period. 
Chis affected family and bakers patent 
lone, lower grades being held about un- 
changed, with values almost entirely 
iominal in the absence of trading upon 
which a market could be based. For that 
‘natter, all flour prices are largely nomi- 
ial, 

Family trade, which has been of rela- 
ively larger volume than sales to bak- 
crs in the:last 10 days, continues this 
proportion. Bakeries are not placing 
iheir accustomed orders. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patents 
were quoted at $7.55@7.90, and straights 
at $6.85@7.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is a drug on the market, 
and demand is as dull as ever. Stocks 
have accumulated, and little is moving. 
Offers are free and at very low prices, 
compared with the level of patents and 
straights, but there is little or no re- 
sponse. Here and there an exporter 
inakes a bid, but usually it is withdrawn 
despite acceptance of unreasonable 
prices. Eastern blenders, who were fair- 
ly good buyers in September and Oc- 
tober, appear to be loaded up and want 
nothing for the present. Prices are un- 
changed, but nominal. First clear was 
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quoted at $4.90@5.40, and second at #@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent continues dull and in- 
active. Bakeries and grocers are still 
on a sort of buyers’ strike because they 
feel that prices are far out of line. All 
this reverts back to the grain markets, 
in which premiums on winters are nearly 
as stiff as on the best qualities of dark 
spring wheat, a wholly unusual situation 
which jobbers find it difficult to explain 
satisfactorily and convincingly. to cus- 
tomers. Jobbers are still well supplied, 
and offers from mills arouse little in- 
terest. Prices are nominally 25c bbl 
higher in sympathy with the cash article, 
but it is said some pretty good lots have 
been offered at substantial reductions. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted ‘at $6.50 
@6.75, and standard at $6@6.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The comparatively healthy condition 
of the rye flour market is the subject 
of considerable comment. While the call 
is limited to regular customers, who 
take about the usual quantities, mills 
here are able to maintain a fair rate of 
production, which is considerably better 
than a year ago. Desirable qualities of 
Wisconsin rye are scarce and production 
is again a problem, for little is coming to 
market. This has been responsible to a 
large extent for an advance of 4@5c bu 
this week. In consequence, rye flour 
was advanced 30@35c bbl. 

The output of rye flour at Milwaukee 
for the week is 2,626 bbls, compared with 
2,166 last week and 1,180 last year. Pure 
white was quoted at $5.45@6.10, straight 
at $5.10@5.45, and dark at $4.10@5.15, 
in 98-lb cottons. The lowest grades of 
dark were offered as low as $3.25, with 
few takers. Export call is still absent. 

Corn goods are nominally steady to 5c 
per 100 lbs higher, but sharp concessions 
would have to be made in order to bring 
about sales. There is little call for any 
corn product. Ordinarily by this time 
the trade has.stocked up pretty well to 
cover winter needs, but this year there 
is not even'a respectable demand for 


consumptive needs. Business is very dull. - 


Corn flour was nominally quoted at $1.50 
@1.55, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn 
grits at $1.40@1.45, in 100-Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 10,567 38 
Last week ........ 28,000 3,215 12 
EMME FORE ccccvevee 24,000 5,375 22 
Two years ago..... 24,000 16,000 67 
Three years ago.... 18,000 2,500 14 
Four years ago..... 16,000 6,500 41 
Five years ago..... 12,000 6,000 50 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
continues to show liberal weekly gains 
in receipts and as liberal losses in ship- 
ments. This week shipments amounted 
to 16,310 bbls, compared with 26,250 in 
the same week in 1920. Receipts, how- 
ever, were 40,570 bbls, against 5,660 last 
year. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has shown unex- 
pected strength, and prices advanced 
sharply again this week, the strength in 
southwestern markets meeting a ready 
response in the northwestern territory, 
where mills are under quite heavy pres- 
sure. Production is still very small, and 
there seems to be no such thing as quick 
shipment. Buyers are now obliged to 
wait their turn in getting deliveries, for 
there has been a veritable rush of orders, 
which for a time swamped millers.. Spot 
offers are a minus quantity; the best that 
can be done is to promise delivery any- 
where from 15 to 60, and even 90, days 
ahead, depending upon the current out- 
put, which in some cases is nothing and 
in others not more than 50 or 60 per 
cent. 

Spring bran is up $1.50 in sympathy 
with an equal advance in winter bran, 
maintaining the premium on the latter. 
Middlings are $1@1.50 higher, establish- 
ing a parity with bran. Hominy feed is 
up $2@3 ton, compared with 10 days ago, 
and rye feed is $1 higher. The heavy 
feeds are stronger and higher, but not in 
the same proportion. Oil meal advanced 
50c@$1 ton, gluten feed $2, and brewers’ 
dried grains are strong to $1 higher. 

The week’s millfeed movement was ma- 
terially above that of the corresponding 
week in 1920. Shipments were 6,312 tons, 
compared with 7,234 last week and 1,680 


last year. Receipts were 1,380 tons, 
against 3,240 last week and 180 last year. 


NOTES 

A. P. German & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Prairie du Chien, have changed the 
corporate title to Badger Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. 

The Stoughton (Wis.) Marketing Co. 
is making general improvements in its 
store and warehouse, and enlarging its 
flour and feed storage, making it rat 
proof at the same time. 

The Frank Hessel Co., Francis Creek, 
Wis., flour, feed and general merchandise, 
has changed its name to Joseph Muench 
& Co. Frank Hessel has sold his in- 
terest to his son-in-law, Joseph Muench, 
and retires. 

The new feed mill erected and equipped 
at a cost of $10,000 by the Henry Solo- 
mon Coal & Iron Co., of Monroe, start- 
ed up Nov. 21. It is the result of the 
successful operation of a feed depart- 
ment established about a year ago. 

The bakery trade of La Crosse on Nov. 
17 reduced bread selling prices, follow- 
ing the lead of Milwaukee on Nov. 1, 
and most other cities since that date. 


The ruling price at La Crosse now is 13c: 


for the large loaf and 8c for the small 
one. 

Thefts of flour and other merchandise 
valued at more than $10,000 from freight 
cars in Milwaukee yards are believed 
cleared up by the arrest of four young 
men. Nearly a ton of flour was recov- 
ered from the home of one member of 
the gang. A fifth man, believed to be 
the ringleader, is being sought. 

At a special referendum held Wednes- 
day, by the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, all of the 108 members voting 
approved the adoption of rule 36 as an 
amendment to the bylaws, which con- 
forms to the Capper-Tincher law or fu- 
tures trading act, and places the Milwau- 
kee exchange in position to make appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for official designation as a contract 
market. 

Frank Miller, general manager of the 
Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, on Nov. 
18 observed the thirtieth anniversary of 
his affiliation with the company. On this 
day in 1891, Mr. Miller went to Mani- 
towoc from Racine, Wis., to become of- 
fice manager for William Rahr & Sons 
Co., brewer and maltster, which in re- 
cent years became the Cereal Products 
Co., and manufactures malt sirups, malt 
products, feedingstuffs, etc. , 

A unique banquet was held in Milwau- 
kee on Tuesday evening, in which Faus- 
tin Prinz, president and treasurer of 
the Pring & Rau Mfg. Co. and The 
Northwestern Miller’s local correspond- 
ent were privileged to participate. About 
60 out of 200 Milwaukee men who owned 
and operated automobiles prior to 1907 
were called together to talk over “the 
good old days,” and the result was the 
formation of a permanent organization, 
known as the Old Timers’ Club, which 
will foregather annually. Mr. Prinz was 
among the first to purchase an automo- 
bile in Milwaukee, this being as far back 
as 1900. He is a former president and 
still a director of the Milwaukee Auto- 
mobile Club, founded in 1905. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CANADIAN EXPORTS 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 26.—The follow- 
ing table shows the exports of Canadian 
flour and wheat, with principal countries 
to which these shipments were made, 
during first two months of current crop 
year: 

FLOUR, BBLS 


Other 
U. 8. U. K. countries Total 
Sept.... 4,554 230,588 125,817 360,959 
Oct..... 41,992 434,104 183,071 659,167 





Totals 46,546 664,692 
The total exports of flour during the 
same two months last year amounted to 
880,405 bbls. 
WHEAT, BUS 


Other 
U. States U. K’dom countries Total 
Sept. 195,183 6,244,876 705,280 7,145,339 
Oct.. 1,650,045 14,987,813 4,492,721 21,130,579 





Tots. 1,845,228 21,232,689 5,198,001 28,275,918 
The amount of wheat exported in the 
same two months of previous year was 
20,472,831 bus. 
A. H. Barey. 


$08,888 1,020,126 ° 
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Canadian Exports 
Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during the months of September 
and October, 1921, by countries of destina- 
tion: 
WHEAT, BUS 
































To— October September 
United Kingdom ....... 14,987,813 6,244,876 
United States 1,650,045 195,183 
Greece ..ceccsee 681,653 159,066 
BOGE - scecececse . 859,918 21,854 
Belgium ....... ooe 2,8Ta, 060 40,000 
SE Sée0sceceecege 8,000 10,400 
ree 145,855 24,000 
Netherlands ............ 574,445 235,833 
UOMO cecccccccceccecs GBB,300 «sa. crvcse 
EY Vndn 40s 65 5:40 -00 eo 97,993 16,000 
WREMER AMHICR ..scccccee’ “Lh Sees 198,127 
BBE 060 ces ccvecccccess 71,008 8 «ss ancoses 

,.. errerrrrrritr.. 21,130,579 7,145,339. 

OATS, BUS - 

rs October September 
United Kingdom ........ 291,922 558,869 
United “States ........... 66,989 41,134 
Newfoundland ........... 71,327 24,004 
MOSM ceévcccsscscvess 6,435 14,829 
British Honduras ........ 120 150 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 5,487 15,278 
Other British West Indies 1,300 47 
British Guiana .......... 14,491 11,080 
MORE ccccccdeccccccece 13,962 18,661 
PEE caccueecesoovessen “eenes 5,000 
SE sce n606 460066664 74,894 255,682 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 192 30 
WOOHOO wcccerecccsccrvece SR.0GR ss nc bn ee 
Netherlands ...........+.. 56,470 209,093 
RE Se etSbOse cece cteeses  seene 62,917 
PER Ac ccosveccccsenes 189,026 286,799 
PORGMG cccccccccvccccece | Terre 
PTT TT eT e LC ee eee 60 

WE Gauceeeadaaseees 825,791 1,503,633 

BARLEY, BUS 

To— October September 
United Kingdom ........ 877,741 938,635 
errr ere 340,674 129,323 
PORN esos ncacnssveceee 262,361 217,291 

WEAR occccceveseeenss 1,480,776 1,285,249 

RYE, BUS 

To— October September 
United Kingdom ........ 119,795 93,934 
United States ............ 6,482 3,948 
WOOTWOT cccccccvesessveve 146,362  ccocce 
CE Sdctccecésnencee 46,083 = ccccce 
Belgium ...... : eres 
Netherlands .. 111,250 22,220 
Denmark ..... oS! eee 
WUMIANE cocccceccecvccess 2.885 = cecsce 

DOtas cocccseccssccsces 580,375 120,102 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— October September 

Waite Btates 2 cccccsesecs 694,991 459,886 
FLOUR, BBLS 

To— October September 
United Kingdom ........ 434,104 230,588 
United States 4,554 
Newfoundland .. 35,222 
Barbados ...... " 5,017 
Jamaica ........ . 2,761 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 11,205 21,819 
Other British West Indies 6,513 8,681 
BROPMAUGR cccccccccccocess 2,295 3,455 
British Guiana .......... 7,352 13,516 
BWOGER  csccccccccccsesce 1,795 336 
BUOCROFIORES 2cccccccscccs 2,122 714 
SOE 950:6:¢00200 08295 06 15,249 5,123 
British South Africa ..... 1,500 1,250 
CONOR TORR ccccccvsccsece 600 500 
British West Africa ..... ..... 100 
BE cecescesserscvecees  ) | re 
COUOTRRUR ccccciccrcceccecs SS 3s ee ase 
San Domingo ............ 286 333 
CE, BENS Ger cece ceereeree 9,105 6,766 
Finland 4,336 2,410 
British Honduras 55 119 
Latvia 5) ) rrr 
Germany 9,357 20 
Malta ee 705 714 
French West Indies ..... 300 225 
BEOEIOD vecccececiccesoses . re 
Dutch West Indies ....... 115 25 
BPONGOND 6c cccevecsecegens Tee 
CD A046 a whose 00664606 —_ etien 
Spanish Africa .......... ieee 
i, err ree ea 4,027 1,709 
THUROOMIGIR osc ccccioccess are 
ET Seah cannes tbee waae 18,625 10,398 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 1,080 354 
DE. ‘ssovcsdeedeesece bibs 3,280 
eee re cre re 330 330 
Other countries .......... 1,475 650 

Bete co cvesosscesoeees 659,167 360,959 

BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS 
(100 LBS) 

To— October September 
United States ........... 97,002 410 
BOOPMAUGR ove cccccccccscee 5,262 ~ 2,603 
Britign Guiana .ncccccccs ceoce 10 
TOATOOGSD cc cscccosccceces 250 1,000 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 550 650 
Other British West Indies .. . wagses 
Newfoundland ..........++ 783 2,013 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 76 vente 

Totals .ccccocceccesecss 103,936 6,586 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS (100 LBS) 

To— October September 
United Kingdom ......... 94,982 65,912 
United States ..........++ 625 507 
Bermuda ...cccssccsccces 9 12 
British Guiana .......... 25 126 
British South Africa ..... 680 857 
Barbados .......+eeeeeees 18 173 
GEE. aetesecktscnicoces §«— | .° weleves 
Other British West Indies 72 56 
CHIME .crccccvcsccccscces seece 2 
Pimland® ....ccccsccccccce CRS. . cesses 
Newfoundland ..........-+ 2,698 1,812 
Netherlands ...........++ | eee 
Denmark .......eeeseeees SOO. - bevene 

TOtMIS cc ccccccccccscccs 102,326 69,457 

SCREENINGS (100 LBS) 

To— October September 

United States .......+.6% 93,830 195,286 
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SEATTLE’S GREAT HARBOR DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 987.) 


Pier B, which is now outfitted as a 
passenger terminal for the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, a Japanese line, and for United 
States Shipping Board five hundred and 
thirty-five foot liners operated from 
Seattle by the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, is, like Pier A, capable of accom- 
modating eight large ocean-going ves- 
sels. Pier A has in actual practice ac- 
commodated six oversea vessels, loading 
and unloading, at one time without any 

. noticeable congestion. During the year 
1919 a total of one million one hundred 
thousand tons was handled over this one 
pier. Pier A cost one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars five years ago, and 
Pier B, constructed more recently, rep- 
resents an investment of two million five 
hundred thousand. 

Seattle is the cheapest port on the 
Pacific Coast for the ship operator. 
While in other ports steamship com- 
panies are required to pay rental for 
piers or a certain amount to secure 
preferential assignments for berthage, a 
ship can sail into the harbor of Seattle 
from any place in the world and get a 
berthage at one of the city’s publicly op- 
erated docks without any cost whatever 
for this privilege while loading or un- 
loading. When one compares this situa- 
tion with the port of New York, for in- 
stance, where steamship lines are now 
paying as high as three hundred thousand 
dollars a year for a narrow and in- 
efficient terminal, one grasps the sig- 
nificance of the municipal docks of Seat- 
tle, which are free to the shipping world. 
As a matter of fact, several of the larg- 
er private dock interests, notably the 

tast Waterway Dock and Warehouse 
Company and the Arlington Dock Com- 
pany recently joined with the Seattle 
Port Commission in adopting a new 
tariff which eliminates all wharfage 
charges against the shipper. In a word, 
all <heee terminals are now a free high- 
way, open alike to freight connection and 
ship approach. 

The steadily growing importance of 
the Puget Sound gateway is due, in ad- 
dition to the excellent harbor and port 
facilities of Seattle, to certain other 
causes. In the first place, four trans- 
continental lines and connections, to- 
gether with three other trunk lines, reach 
Seattle, thus giving it more railroads 
than serve any other Pacific Coast port; 
Puget Sound is the outlet for the unsur- 
passed natural wealth of lumber, agri- 
cultural products, minerals and manu- 
factures of the Pacific Northwest; and 
Seattle is the nearest American port to 
Asia. 

Five years ago Seattle became the 
chief American port for the handling 
of imports and exports to and from 
Asia. Japanese lines, eager to send their 
ships over the shortest course to the 
mainland of America and anxious to 


take advantage of the rail transporta- 
tion at Seattle’s back, have made Puget 
Sound their chief terminal on the Pacific 
Coast. The United States Shipping 
Board has recognized that Seattle is to 
be the chief competitive point on the 
Pacific Coast, and is preparing to meet 
the competition of Japanese and British 
lines long established there. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1z, Inp., Nov. 26.—There .was 
a little spurt in inquiries at Evansville 
mills this week, but not enough to in- 
spire optimism regarding the future. 
Mills report conditions about the same 
as for some weeks, and the mills running 
as previously reported. 


There has been a revival of export in- - 


quiry in the local market, but buyers’ 
views differ from those of millers. The 
seaboard movement will remain ‘light un- 
til buyers cease asking for prices be- 
low the cost of manufacture. Evansville 
millers refuse to make flour at a loss. 
Prices for the week, carload lots, f.o.b., 
Evansville: best patent, $7@7.50; 
straights, $6.25; best clears, $4.75@5. 

Millfeed is strong. Demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply under present milling 
conditions. Prices for the week range 
as follows for carload lots in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Evansville: bran, $20@21 
ton; mixed feed, $20@23; shorts, $25@26. 

RIVER TERMINAL PLANS 

The movement toward the building of 
terminals for river traffic was given re- 
newed impetus this week, when the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce passed 
a resolution asking the city planning com- 
mission to plan immediately for the im- 
provement. 

During the week Harland Bartholo- 
mew, city planning expert from St. 
Louis, entered into a tentative contract 
with the city planning commission to 
survey the city for increased sewer 
service, zoning it for residential, com- 
mercial and manufacturing purposes, 
and directing the traffic of the city 
through main channels. This would in- 
clude the redistricting of the street car 
and traction lines to prevent congestion 
in the main retail district. 

The work of the city planner is also 
to take in the location of the river-rail 
terminals on the river front. It is the 
intentionsto make the terminals a sepa- 
rate taxing unit of the city through 
legislative action, since it is believed that 
they will pay for themselves by the time 
the bonds become due. St. Louis ter- 
minals are making money, and there is 
no reason why those at Evansville should 
not. Mr. Bartholomew stated that 
Pigeon Creek, which empties into the 
Ohio about midway of the city’s water 
front, can be dredged and a vast terri- 
tory opened to manufacturing institu- 
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Loading Boilers from Car to Ship’s Hold at the Rate of One Every Thirteen Minutes at 
a Seattle Publicly Owned Pier 


tions. In fact the creek is to Evansville 
just what the Chicago River is to Chi- 
cago, and occupies the same strategic 
business location. 
NOTES 
_H. H. Wallace, of the Huntingburg 
(Ind.) Flour Mills, visited Evansville 
millers during the week. 
C. W. Cooper, manager of the Sunny- 
side Mills, has been called to Montgom- 
ery, Ala., by the serious illness of his 


mother. 
W. W. Ross. 





PORT IMPROVEMENT CONTEST 

Norrotk, Va., Nov. 26.—The most ac- 
tive controversy on a public question 
witnessed here in many years has arisen 
over the proposal of the city council to 
issue $5,000,000 worth of bonds to build 
four grain elevator units, each with 1,- 
capacity, and attendant 


waterfront facilities. The bond election 
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A Part of the Pacific Fleet on “Battleship Row” in Seattle’s Spacious Harbor 


has been set for January, on a day to 
be named later. 

The city port commission, in charge 
of the proposed work and now operat- 
ing the city terminals leased from tlx 
government, has enlisted the services of 
several business organizations, 
them the Chamber of Commerce, in the 
work of crystallizing public sentiment in 
favor of the issue. 

There is stiff opposition to the proj 
ect by -citizens who are skeptical ot 
the commission’s assurance that such de 
velopment will not increase taxes. Thre: 
grain concerns, the commission says, hav: 
offered to lease the elevators at suf 
ficient rental to safeguard the cit) 
against loss. ‘The commission believes 
that the opposition can be overcome and 
that the city council will be authorized 
to issue bonds sufficient to pay for the 
erection of needed elevator facilities here. 


Joserpn A. Leswie. 
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Pier A, Smith Cove Terminal, Seattle, a Publicly Owned Dock with Five Miles of Railroad Trackage 
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Five Million Gallons of Oriental Vegetable Oil on One of Seattle’s Half-Mile Long Piers 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The flour trade is despondent. The 
weather is colder, and it is said that the 
consumption of breadstuffs is graduall 
getting back to normal, but bakers will 
not purchase beyond their immediate re- 
quirements. This of course will give 
them a good buying power when the 
think the lowest level has been conta 
but as forward prices are much lower 
than the spot, there is no inducement for 
them to alter their present tactics. Flour 
is selling in very small quantities, and 
though holders should reduce the price 
they think there would be no better re- 
sponse. 

HOME FLOUR SITUATION 

Home millers have again reduced their 
price 2s per sack, to 52s 3d for a straight 
run, ex-mill, and are offering for Decem- 
ber delivery at 5s 6d below this price. 
Having got dear wheat, it is only natural 
that they want to get out with as little 
loss as possible. It is with no desire to 
help the import flour trade that they 
have kept the price up, but it has in a 
measure helped to keep the price of im- 
ported flour from being cheaper than it 
is today. 

LARGE STOCKS BUT LIGHT ARRIVALS 


There is still a large quantity of flour 
of all qualities in store, and the only 

rade that is receiving any attention is 
Canadian. For some reason or other the 
bakers will not look at Kansas, of which 
there is still a —- quantity on hand, 
Arrivals this week have been light, which 
is one bright spot in the trade. The of- 
fers from America and Canada are ; prac- 
tically unchanged. 


TRADE WITH COUNTRY MILLS 


Generally the flour importer finds an 
outlet for strong flour with the small 
country miller who grinds local wheat, 
but this trade hen not recovered as one 
would have expected after the decontrol 
of the mills. These millers find stron 
imported wheats rg: od than import 
flour and, added to t there is a big 
demand in the ouatey ‘for millfeed at 
fairly high prices, so they prefer to mill 
as much as possible. 


WHEAT 


During the latter part of last week 
wheat declined in price and, as is usual, 
this was overdone. However, since Fri- 
day there has been a decided improve- 
ment. Wheat has now partially recov- 
ered the loss, and cannot be purchased 
under 3s 6d per qr advance, while there 
is a better inquiry for both spot and for- 
ward, The position of English wheat is 
also much stronger, and there is not the 
anxiety on the part of farmers to take 
the almost panic prices ruling a week 
ago. Even now the price is quite out of 
proportion to the figure the farmer has 
to pay for feedingstuffs. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian straights are offering at 40s 
6d@42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for November 
and December shipment "from seaboard, 
and on spot at 47@49s, ex-granary. Min- 
nesota export patents are nominally 51s, 
ex-granary, but Kansas patents can 
be purchased as low as 46s, same posi- 
tion. There are not many offers from 


American mills, and it would appear that 
any trade that is being done is with 
Canada, for it is undoubtedly cheaper 
than other markets. 

Australian flour on spot has come 
down to 45s, ex-granary, and there have 
been some offers for forward shipment 
at 37s 6d, c.i.f., with sellers inviting bids 
at 35s. Minneapolis second clears are 
offered at 3ls, and French low grade 
flour at 30s, both cif. Home milled 
flour is 52s 3d, ex-mill, for a straight 
run. English country flour is a little 
firmer, and can be purchased at 39s for 
a straight run of good quality. Pacific 
Coast club straights are quoted at 39s 
6d, c.i.f,, for November shipment. 


MILLFEED 


There is still a good demand for mill- 
feed, but prices for the home milled 
product remain unchanged, viz., bran £8 
per ton ex-mill; middlings £9 15s.. Dutch 
fine middlings are being imported at £9, 
and Dutch pollards at £6 15s, both c.i.f. 
Plate pollards are offered at £6 lis, 
c.i.f., and £7 10s, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


There is a little revival in trade, but 
prices remain unchanged. Midlothian is 
held at 52s 6d, Aberdeen at 45s, and 
American at 45s, per 280 lbs, all ex- 

anary. American is offered at 41s, 
cif. Rolled oats are quoted at 43s, 
c.i.f., and 47s 6d, ex-granary. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The attached table shows the arrivals of 
flour in London on the steamships named, 
between Nov. 1 and Nov. 8, in 140-lb 


bags: 

From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Manitoba ..... 6,000 Forest City ....2,998 
Warrior ....... 2,715 Keynote ...... 500 
Quaker ........ 1,000 Signal ........ 750 
Royal Seal .... 1,000 Daily Bread ....1,000 
Superior ....... 500 

From Montreal per ss. Corinaldo— 

Rob Roy .....- 1,000 Sapphire ...... 2,000 
Battle ...++05. 2,000 Canadian 

Reindeer ...... 500 Homeland ... 8,000 
GD. ccwme 5006ae 500 Pride of Canada 500 
= of the Pere 11,100 

West : spervice 1,00 Breadalbane .. 500 
Golden Thistle. 1, pad Pee 500 
Lifeguard ..... 600 May Blossom .. 500 
Golden Lion.... 1,000 Lothair ....... 1,000 
Daily Bread .. 6500 Forest City ... 500 
Famous ....... 700 Royal City .... 500 
AVOGR covccccce 600 Glenwood ..... 1,000 
Front Line .... 1,000 Keetoba....... 2,000 
Stupendous ... 2,000 Eureka........ 750 
Top Mast ..... 2,000 Imperial ...... 500 
Elsinor ........ 600 Superior ....... 500 

From New York per:ss. Virgilia— 

WOMAN oc ccccce BOO. BG. cosiucetec 500 
Anchor ....... 999 Gold Medal ... 5,004 

From New Orleans per ss. Legie— 

BET WON ck tdvoeventedodgedicseress 500 


From New York per ss. Maine— 


Gold Medal ... 1,000 Cream of the 
Pride of Canada 5600 Wet. cusvosde 500 
BW. cscvcesecedes 2,000 Nelson ........ 2,500 


A TRANSFER 
The Hanze Graan-Centrale, of Rotter- 
dam, has transferred its business to J. 
Th. Heemskerk, who has been associated 
with the firm for some time as manager. 
The style of the new company will be 
Heemskerk’s Commissiehandel, with of- 
fices at Schiekade 102A, Rotterdam. 


A BRITISH WOMAN M.P. 

Recently an East Anglian constituency 
returned a lady candidate to Parliament, 
Mrs. Wintringham, whose husband, a 
member of Parliament for Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, expired suddenly while on duty 
at the House of Parliament, a few 
months ago. Being a public-spirited 
woman and well equipped to represent 
her husband’s constituency, she sought 
election to fill his vacant seat and was re- 
turned with a good majority. 

This week she made her maiden speech 
in the House of Commons on the sub- 
ject of public economy, and her first 
contribution to the debates at Westmin- 


ster was most favorably received and 
commented upon. She began by oe 
she felt rather like a new girl at school, 
and then put forward her view of econ- 
omy by apt illustrations from the home. 

Mrs. Wintringham is the first truly 
British lady M.P. Lady Astor preceded 
her in the honor, but America is the land 
of her birth. Even before Plymouth 
chose Lady Astor to represent it in the 
mother of parliaments an Irish constitu- 
ency returned a lady, an Irishwoman, 
but she has never taken her seat. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 8 


The price of bread continues to excite 
interest’ in’ Scotland. The question has 
reached Parliament, and the govern- 
ment’s attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the quartern loaf is selling in 
Scotland at 8d. This statement was re- 
ceived in Parliament with cheers. But 
this price has a very limited application. 
It applies only to Kirkcaldy, in the min- 
ing county of Fifeshire, and there it ob- 
tains only in the case of one firm, the 
the New Links Bread Society. Others 
have cut their prices to 9d, but there are 
aiso a 10d and an 11d loaf there. 

For its size this small town has there- 
fore the widest range of bread prices 
in the entire United Kingdom. It is 
earning wide publicity on account of its 
8d loaf, and the producers are receivin 
a big advertisement. Fifeshire, it shoul 
be explained, is a stronghold of the co- 
operative movement. It has also a num- 
ber of multiple firms.that compete with 
the co-operative stores, not only in price 
but in dividends or discount on pur- 
chases. That is why price cutting in 
bread is so rampant in that area. 

Contrast its position with Glasgow. 
While Edinburgh is now selling the loaf 
at 1114d, Dundee has an lid and a 
shilling loaf, and London has a common 
price of 10d, Glasgow is left with only 
-~ price, and that the top one of Is. 

ping here is becoming curious as 
- why the loaf should be dearer here 
than capibeee. It has sound reasons 
for expecting Glasgow bakers to be as 
enterprising as others in the race toward 
cheapness. 

The Clyde is one of the biggest and 
most important industrial areas in the 
kingdom. Wages are everywhere being 
related to the cost of living index fig- 
ure. This means that wages are being 
reduced because the index figure is 
steadily downward. The price of bread 
is one of the most potent influences in 
the movement of the figure. The latter 
is arrived at on the basis of averages of 
prices ruling in the large towns. It is 
obvious that if the Glasgow bakers fail 
to keep step with other centers in the 
downward progress of prices the work- 
ers in the Glasgow area will be placed 
at a disadvantage, compared with those 
elsewhere. 

There has been much press comment 
on the position of late. Local bakers do 
not appear disposed to sacrifice quality 
in any degree in order to accelerate the 
cheapening process. Today’s prices for 
imported flour would allow of a good 
baking mixture at about 48s per sack, 
but the fall in wheat and flour prices 
has been so rapid that the bakers are 
still using flour that cost more than this. 

It is understood that by the end of 
this month flour will be arriving in quan- 
tity at less than 44s per 280 Ibs, and 
that on this price the burden of the 
American rate of exchange will be about 
lls, so it is evident that, so far as the 
American millers are concerned, they 
are providing us with flour at a cost ap- 
proaching pre-war cheapness. The b 
ers, naturally, are attempting to effect 
the descent in costs without any loss. 
Who can blame them? But the import- 


ers have had to lose at least 8@10s per 
sack on many lots, so that a fall in prices 
bears more heavily on some branches of 
trade than on others. It is said that 
there are about 70,000 sacks of flour in 
store in Glasgow at present. 


BAKERS’ STRIKE THREATENED 


Apart from the price controversy, 
Glasgow bakers are once more threal- 
ened with a stoppage of work in their 
bakeries, owing to the action of the o)- 
eratives’ trade union in lodging =~ e 
notices to take effect next Saturday. ' 
position is serious, because the ie | in 
dispute is one that leaves no room f. 
compromise. It is a demand by the 
union that the master bakers of Glasgo 
return to their allegiance to the Baker 
Industrial Council for Scotland. ‘T' 
masters assert that they intend to d: 
fend their rights for freedom of acti 
in the matter, and will brook no dict 
tion on the point from the union. As t! 
co-operative societies are members of tli 
Industrial Council, their bakeries will | 
exempt if the strike threat is carrie: 
into effect. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 7 


There has been no improvement in cd 
mand for flour for shipment, nor : 
there any prospect of buyers being in- 
duced to operate ahead so long as whea:! 
is so weak and flour prices on spot rul: 
lower than could be obtained for ship 
ment. No doubt this will rectify itself in 
time, but not until local stocks of im- 
ported flour in Belfast and Dublin are 
reduced to something like normal. In 
the meantime good Minneapolis patent: 
have been sold at 50s, and in one or tw: 
cases 49s, ex-quay, Belfast. 


IMPORTED FLOUR VALUES 


Competition among importers, cheap 
offers by local mills and the splendid 
value offering in Manitoba flours ar 
forcing prices down daily. Shipmen! 
prices are quoted at 50@5ls, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for November seaboard, the spot 
price being about 4@5s below ‘shipment 
value. Manitoba flours of very good 
quality have been sold at 48s, ex-quay, 
Belfast, and 49s, Dublin. This price is 
well in line with quotations for shipment. 
as offers have come through from some 
of the best mills of 42@44s, net, c.i.f. 
according to port, and millers seem anx 
ious for business at the price. 

Kansas flours are out of line, as it is 
impossible to buy a good one at unde: 
47@48s, full landed terms, which is alto- 
gether too high, compared with Mani 
tobas and home made of similar class. 
Soft winters on spot have been dragged 
below shipment price by competition 
from local mills, and 50s, ex-quay, is be- 
ing accepted, Belfast and Dublin, for 
good, ordinary export winter patents. 
while for shipment the lowest figures 
heard of were 50s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
for a similar grade. 

The general market is depressed, and 
in spite of the recent heavy declines there 
is a feeling abroad that rock bottom has 
not yet been touched; consequently, hold- 
ers are anxious to realize at almost any 
price they ‘can get, irrespective of what 
is being offered for shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change in price, though 
oats have steadied. Irish flake is quoted 
at 48s in quantity, and sales are very 
good. American and Canadian sorts are 
lower, but demand has considerably im- 
proved at the reduction, and 44s per 
280 lbs has been accepted, ex-quay or 
ex-store, Belfast or Dublin. There has 
also been a better demand for medium 
oatmeal. Clearances have been made of 
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spot lots, and some to arrive, at 33s 9d 
per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., either port. 
FEED 

Owing to colder weather, there has 
been a better demand for feedingstuffs. 
Good, white bran is a little dearer, and 
nothing under £10 10s per ton would be 
accepted for the really better sorts. 
Medium red bran is unchanged at £8@ 
£8 10s, ex-mill, bags included. 

Indian meal has advanced, and-.is now 
up to £9 ton, ex-mill, bags included, with 
the cooked variety about £12, and the 
tendency of both is still higher. With 
the better demand the mills are running 
full time again. 

Linseed cakes have also advanced, and 
the market has a decidedly firmer tone, 
compared with a week ago. Foreign 
cakes are quoted at £14@15 ton, ex- 
quay, Belfast or Dublin, and are now in 
position to compete with the home mill- 
ers’ product, which is firm at £15@16, 
delivered. 

Cotton cakes are £15@16 ton, accord- 
ing to mill and quality. Demand has im- 
proved very much, and sales are better. 
Decorticated meal is offering at £14@15 
ton on spot, but freer offers have been 
received for shipment, and prices are 
lower at £13@£183 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, for November-December sea- 
board. The general tone is more cheer- 
ful. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 26.—There is 
no change in conditions here, and very 
little to report in the flour trade. Busi- 
ness is slow, although some mills have 
been quoting prices on well known 
brands that seem to be a concession to 
force sales. Shipping directions appear 
to be scarce, for many mills are urging 
buyers to furnish specifications against 
their bookings, and flour quotations are 
firmer. 

There is a good demand for corn to 
go to Cuba and for export to Europe, 
and New Orleans has sold fairly well 
of this grain. 

Flour prices, per bbl, quoted to deal- 
ers by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
95 per cent patent $7.10@7.35, short pat- 
ents $7.60@7.85; hard winter wheat 95 
per cent $6.20@6.50, short patents $7.15 
@7.50, fancy clears $5.15@5.35; soft win- 
ter, 95 per cent $6.50@6.75, short pat- 
ents $7@7.15. 

Feedstuffs, per bu, in bulk, reported 
by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old 48c, 
No. 3 white, new 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.15. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.75; grits, fine and coarse, $1.80; 
corn meal, $1.70@1.80; corn flour, $1.80. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
export 374, local 1; corn, export 640, 
local 74; oats, export 6, local 102; rye, 
export, 26; barley, export, 14. 

Inspected outward on shipboard: corn, 
171,428 bus. . 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,974,000 
bus; corn, 625,000; oats, 23,000; barley, 
117,000. : 


UNITED STATES FLOUR MILLS CO., INC. 

It was announced last week that the 
United States Flour Mills Co., Inc., of 
New Orleans, is building a flour blending 
plant in Gretna on a site on the Southern 
Pacific tracks bounded by Monroe, Jef- 
ferson and First streets and the river. 
The officers of the company are W. L. 
O’Daniel, president; Carlos F. deBerna, 
vice president, and R. E. Clark, secre- 
tary. The office is at 606 Common Street. 

: Georce L. Ferry. 





INDIA’S JUTE CROP 

The final forecast of the jute crop of 
India for 1921, as published by the direc- 
tor of agriculture, Bengal, estimates the 
area for the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam at 1,513,- 
358 acres, 995,415 less than last year. 
The yield is estimated at 4,052,609 bales, 
a decrease of 1,925,983, or 32.2 per cent, 
from last year’s returns. The decrease 
in the area planted is attributed to the 
lower prices for jute and the unfavor- 
able weather at the planting season. The 
average yield of 2.68 bales per acre this 
year, however, is an improvement over 
the 2.38 bales for the 1920 crop, probably 
due to plantings being confined to more 
favorable areas. 
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The flour trade is still Ceely 
dull. No improvement was noted in de- 
mand, and millers were unable to do any 
business of consequence. In fact, they 
are finding it exceedingly difficult to se- 
cure enough orders to keep their plants 
running anywhere near normal. Millers 
say there is no active demand from any 
section. Purchases are light, and in most 
cases for less than car lots, thus making 
the total business of very light volume. 

Interior mills, grinding strictly soft 
winter wheat flour, reported southern 
buyers still showing a decided lack of 
interest. One or two reported fair in- 
quiry from the South and Southeast, but 
the majority found patents in light re- 
quest, and clears and low grades prac- 
tically unsalable. Buyers are very cau- 
tious, and come into the market only 
when absolutely compelled to. 

Early in the week there were some 
cable inquiries for straights, and bids on 
clears and extra fancy flour. No sales 
were made, however, as the foreign buy- 
ers’ prices were entirely out of line with 
millers’ views. Occasional sales of extra 
fancy flour, however, are being made to 
the West Indies and South America. 

Locally, trade is as dull as ever. Bak- 
ers, particularly, have shown a tendency 
to remain away from the market except- 
ing for their urgent needs. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $6.50@ 
6.90 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis, stand- 
ard patent $6.25@6.50, first clear $4.15 
@4.65; hard winter short patent $5.85@ 
6.15, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear $3.90 
@4.30; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
6.15, straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4 
@4.25. 

MILLFEED 

Limited flour mill operation is cur- 
tailing the supply of millfeed to the ex- 
tent that offerings are barely sufficient 
to meet the demand. Mills are asking 
firm prices for what little feed they 
have to offer. Demand for bran and mid- 
dlings continues good. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $18@19 ton, soft winter 
bran at $18.50@19.50, and gray shorts 
at $24@25. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK occcccccccevsses 24,900 49 
Last week ...ccccssccccees 26,400 52 
WOOF QHO occcccvcccrceccces 28,000 55 
TWO Years AGO ....-eeeeeee 41,800 83 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......cescecees 27,200 35 
Last week ... -. 38,600 50 
Year ago ...... 32,500 42 
Two years ago. 62,900 81 


ILLINOIS CORN LACKS MARKET 


With two Illinois corn crops piled up 
as a tremendous surplus far greater than 
the market can take at a price profitable 
to farmers, many Vermilion County 
farmers have joined in the movement to 
reduce corn acreage and curtail produc- 
tion until the demand for corn brings the 
price to a higher level. 

Although the War Finance Corpora- 
tion is ready to loan $100,000,000 for the 
purpose of storing surplus corn until it 
is needed, the overproduction is so great 
that farmers believe it will be a long 
time before the depressing influence on 
the market is relieved. 
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The Vermilion County Farm Bureau 
not only recommended a reduced corn 
acreage in Illinois, but also criticized the 
national crop reporting service, which, 
it declares, bases its figures more on 
estimates than facts. 

“These figures adversely affect the 
price of farm commodities,” says a reso- 
lution passed by the bureau. It directs 
the Vermilion County Farm Bureau to 
recommend to other Illinois county farm 
bureaus, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that the crop re- 
porting service be adjusted so that defi- 
nite figures may be obtained from each 
section of land throughout the country. 
Another resolution recommends that 
Illinois farmers reduce their corn acre- 
age at least 25 per cent, and plant it in 
legumes. 

EXPORTS AND ECONOMICS 


Export flour trade from the Gulf ports 
is admittedly quiet; in fact, it is worse 
than that. However, this is a rather uni- 
versal condition and by no means re- 
stricted to the southern ports. The 
causes given by exporters for this un- 
happy condition are many and varied, 
but those most frequently heard include 
the unsatisfactory international economic 
situation, the distorted exchange rate, 
and the fact that exporters are now car- 
rying all the foreign paper they possibly 
can. 

Any one of the foregoing causes would 
make it difficult to carry on export 
trade, while the combination of all is 
making it practically impossible to do 
business other than that demanded by 
urgent necessity. Regretting the past 
or grieving over the present does no 
good and, consequently, the attention of 
the export trade is turned toward the 
future, where a change from the pres- 
ent conditions must be found. 

It is to the international conference 
now being held at Washington that this 
attention is directed. Practically all ex- 
porters agree that any amicable agree- 
ment reached at this conference will im- 
mediately prove of much benefit to in- 
ternational trade. Others go further, 
and express the belief that the true and 
underlying purpose of the conference is 
for the satisfactory adjustment of in- 
ternational economic and financial rela- 
tions. . 

But whatever the purpose or reason 
of the conference may be, it is quite evi- 
dent that the eyes of the American ex- 
port trade are turned full upon it, wait- 
ing and expecting a solution to be 
brought forth wherein business relations 
between the United States and foreign 
countries may once more be resumed on 
a prosperous and profitable basis. 


NOTES 


Charles Espenschied, who has been 
spending the past 10 days in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, will return home Sunday. 

Robbers entered the store of the Niese 
Grocery Co., a local wholesale concern, 
on Thanksgiving Day, and stole goods 
valued at $2,000. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.30 
@1.40, cream meal $1.35@1.45, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. 

Pierre Durieux, formerly of the Ameri- 
can Trading Co., New Orleans, recently 
opened an export department there for 
John E. Koerner & Co. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.20@5.40, medium 
$4.90@5.10, straight $4.75@4.85, dark $4 
@4.20, rye meal $4.20@4.30. 

Robert Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Mill- 
ing Co., has returned to St. Louis from 
an extended tour of European markets. 
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He is not very optimistic regarding fu- 
ture business in the foreign markets he 
visited. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, to be held in 
Chicago, Nov. 28-29, L. F. Bowman, of 
the Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo., will address the conference on re- 
tail prices of corn products and deferred 
delivery sales. 

George A. Meyers, chairman of the 
board of directors of the International 
Bank, is, at the request of a creditors’ 
committee of the TemtorCorn & Fruit 
Products Co., St. Louis, making a sur- 
vey of the company’s affairs, so that its 
future may be determined. 

The Missouri grain campaign of the 
Near East Relief was inaugurated in 
the eastern section of the state this week. 
Mills and elevators are acting as re- 
ceiving agents for the grain contributed 
by the farmers. That from this state is 
being shipped via New Orleans. 

A. M. Lockett, member of the New 
Orleans Dock Board, and J. F. Coleman, 
engineer for the board, are making a 
tour of inspection of European ports 
for the purpose of obtaining data upon 
which a plan of operation for the re- 
cently completed New Orleans Industrial 
Canal can be based. 

The special election to be held for the 
purpose of adding a new section to the 
rules of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, dealing entirely with the recent- 
ly enacted future trading act, will be 
held Nov. 30. Last week it was er- 
roneously reported that this election 
would be held Nov. 23. 


Many humorous stories reach the state 
capital concerning the nonenforcement 
of prohibition in many parts of Mis- 
souri. One of these is to the effect that 
a large percentage of Missouri farmers 
will plant yellow corn next year in pref- 
erence to white, as the former is said to 
produce more moonshine whisky than 
the latter. 


Representative Cleveland A. Newton 
is spending a few days in St. Louis dur- 
ing the recess of Congress to confer 
with shipping interests here. As chair- 
man of the river bloc in the House, he 
has perfected an organization and has 
planned a vigorous fight for adequate 
appropriations for waterways at the 
regular session which opens next month. 


The 6,000-bbl blending plant of the 
United States Flour Mill Co., Inc., is 
riow under course of construction at New 
Orleans, and will probably be complet- 
ed early next year, according to W. L. 
O’Daniel, president of the company. The 
concern now has approximately 75 small 
flour mills as members, which, according 
to Mr. O’Daniel, justifies the immediate 
construction of the blending plant. 


At a conference, Monday, at Jackson, 
Miss., between officials of the state de- 
partment of agriculture and representa- 
tives of cotton oil mills, it was agreed 
to seek an amendment to the» state’s 
cotton seed laws so that they shall cor- 
respond with the recommendations of 
the National Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials, and also of the Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. However, it was 
stipulated that the changes should not 
take effect until Oct. 1, 1922. 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has extended the time for the re- 
duction of railroad rates on grain, hay 
and similar commodities until Dec. 10. 
It was originally intended to have the 
intrastate rate reduction become effec- 
tive Nov. 20, but the commission granted 
the extension in view of probable rate 
reductions all over the country and be- 
cause of the further fact that a change 
between the present relationship of in- 
terstate and intrastate rates would dis- 
rupt the existing milling-in-transit privi- 
leges. 





RECORD OF CAR SEALS 


Effective Dec. 1, the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, through its grain weigh- 
ing and inspection department, will 
establish a record of seals on all cars ar- 
riving at the various public elevators at 
that port. Board of Trade officials state 
that this record, being taken by a disin- 
terested party, should be of value to 
shippers in ascertaining responsibility on 
all claims for shortage, and that it will 
be available to any one upon request. 
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Business is improving daily. Buyers 
have recovered some of their old-time 
confidence, and mills report an gee | 
flow of orders. No doubt the strengt 
of the Winnipeg market for wheat has 
had a good deal to do with this new buy- 
ing of flour. On Friday there was an 
advance of 10c in Manitobas and of 
5@10c in winters, and the market is 
firm at the new level. Best brands of 
top patent springs are now selling here 
at $7.50 bbl, seconds at $7 and strong 
bakers at $6.80, jute, mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is also 
in good demand. Scarcity of wheat has 
reduced mill offerings to such an extent 
that buyers are now unable to supply 
their needs. Inquiries for flour are quite 
numerous. As a consequence, the mar- 
ket is firm and about 10c bbl higher than 
a week ago. Mills are getting $4.80 for 
90 per cent winter patents, in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights, 
or $4.70 bulk, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, 
for export. 

Reports regarding the exporting trade 
vary. Some mills are selling fair quan- 
tities, while others say prices are un- 
workable. British importers are working 
cautiously and fear new declines, while 
Newfoundland and the West Indies are 
taking more flour than for some time. 
Evidently, stocks in these latter markets 
have worked down to narrow margins. 

Continental Europe is also inquiring 
more freely, the Scandinavian markets 
especially. Manitoba export patents are 
selling at 41@42s per 280 lbs, and On- 
tario winters at 38s 6d@39s, jute, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom ports, December ship- 
ment from seaboard. The report of an 
impending decline in ocean and inland 
rail freights is a favorable feature of the 
outlook. ' 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are up $1. Although 
mills are running more freely, supplies 
are scarce. Very few car lots are ob- 
tainabl@ The big mills need all the bran 
they produce, for their mixed car trade. 
Only those specializing in exporting trade 
are able to sell in straight cars. Bran 
is now quoted to the trade at $23 ton 
and shorts at $25, bags included, mixed 
cars, delivered, net cash terms. Car lots 
of either are worth $1@2 over these 
figures, while country mills are getting 

25@26 for bran at their doors. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of winter wheat at country 
points are light. Bad roads and low 
prices have stopped farmers from sell- 
ing. Most country mills are paying $1 
bu for wagonloads of No. 2 red or white 
at their doors, while dealers are asking 
$1.10@1.15 for car lots on track at 
country points. Manitoba wheat is of- 
fering freely at Georgian-Bay and lake 
ports at $1.23, f.o.b. cars, for shipment 
to Ontario mills. 


OATMEAL 


Trade remains poor. Mills say they 
cannot work up a sufficient volume of 
business to make profits possible. Prices 
are low, and in comparison with other 
lines this food is exceedingly cheap, but 
consumption lags. Choice brands of 
rolled oats are selling to the trade at 
$2.85@3 per 90-lb bag, and oatmeal at 
$3.15@3.25 per 98-lb bag, delivered in 
less than car lots. Sales for export are 


light at 47@49s for rolled oats, per 280 
lbs, c.i.f. terms, and oatmeal at 44@45s. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are the most active 
lines in this market, both being in de- 
mand at firm prices. The difficulty of 
getting elevator space at Bay ports has 
created local scarcity. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats are worth 53c bu, and No. 
2 yellow corn 6lce, at Bay ports, f.o.b. 
cars, for shipment to Ontario points. 
Ontario barley, No. 3, 57@60c bu, ship- 
ping points, according to freights; rye, 
83@84c; buckwheat, 68@70c. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


All parts of Canada are facing the 
problem of unemployment during the 
winter with a good deal of anxious con- 
cern. This is particularly true of On- 
tario and the western provinces. Climatic 
conditions, especially in the prairie prov- 
inces of the West, are such that outdoor 
work is always precarious, and some- 
times impossible. This limits the pos- 
sibility of relief employment to a mini- 
mum. 

All the provincial governments are 
giving serious thought to the situation, 
and conferences are being held for the 
purpose of devising ways and means of 
taking proper care of the deserving poor. 
In all cases this will be done by way of 
employment rather than through loans 
or doles, It is the general opinion that 
this winter will be the last really bad 
one in this respect, and that by this time 
next year industry will have adjusted 
itself to the new conditions and will be 
able to take care of its own unemployed 
without official interference. 


NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 9 19-32 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.36%. 


A serious problem with Canadian mills 
at present is the accumulation of clears. 
They are hard to move, and stocks are 
increasing. : 

Reground oat hulls are scarcely sal- 
able. Demand is unusually poor. Mills 
are asking $10@12 ton for car lots, in 
bags, mill points. 

S. J. Cherry & Son, Ltd., Preston, 
Ont., are making improvements in their 
flour milling plant at that point which 
will considerably increase its efficiency. 
A new warehouse and additional eleva- 
tor capacity are included. 


Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
mill machinery, Winnipeg, was in To- 
ronto on Thursday. He reports that 
the business of his company has been 
exceptionally good since the western har- 
vest, and his company is looking forward 
to an active winter. Mr. Kipp is an 
expert in all matters relating to mill 
machinery and equipment, and so also is 
his partner, George Kelly. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Millers, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., reports progress with the 
organization of the new company and 
arrangements for carrying on business. 
This company is successor to the Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., one of the 
oldest and most widely known milling 
businesses in the province of Ontario. 
The new company has a daily capacity 
of 900 bbls flour and 600 bbls corn meal. 


Caj Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd., 
Abo, Finland, was in Toronto this week 
for the purpose of acquainting himself 
with the trade here. Mr. Hertell is 
finishing a trip through the United States 
and Canada, in the course of which he 
has made many friends and acquired a 
great deal of information about the 
American flour trade. He left Toronto 
on Thursday for Niagara Falls, and in- 


tended going from there to Montreal and 
New York. ‘ 

The trustee for the Canadian Cereal & 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which is now in 
bankruptcy, is advertising all properties 
and visible assets of that concern for 
sale by tender. Offers for a part or the 
whole of any of the plants are to be in 
the hands of trustee at 80 St. Francois 
Xavier Street, Montreal, Que., on or be- 
fore 11 o’clock, Dec. 12. It is stated that 
the bankruptcy proceedings now in 
progress were undertaken in order to 
legalize the sale of properties that were 
no longer in use for milling purposes. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 26.—Practical- 
ly no change is apparent in the flour 
market since a week ago. Western mill- 
ers report a good domestic demand, and 
are feeling very optimistic. Under in- 
fluence of wheat market, prices have ad- 
vanced 30c on all grades and at all 
points from Fort William to Pacific 
Coast. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.80. 


MILLFEED 
The price of bran and shorts climbed 


$2 during the week, due to general trade 
conditions. While there is not a large 


. business being worked, demand is active 


and retains firmness. The standard price 
for bran is $17 ton in bags, and shorts 
$19, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


There is a continued good demand for 
higher grades by exporters to fill win- 
ter storage tonnage booked for Novem- 
ber. Discounts for the lower grades have 
widened. Receipts are averaging about 
900 cars per day. Estimated tonnage to 
be shipped during November is 2,000,000 
bus per day. Winter storage tonnage 
for first five days of December is 51,¢, 
which shows an increase of 214,¢ since 
Nov. 20. Practically no unloads, if any, 
are quoted for December, and unloads 
for balance of November are 4¥,c. 

Inspections for the week ending Nov. 
24 were 5,789 cars, against 6,540 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Nov. 26: 


7-——F utures—,, 
Cash Nov. Dec. 


BGs BS woeweass $1.13% $1.10% $1.05% 

Nov. 32 ....0..- 1.13% 1.11% 1.05% 

BOOM. BB nsvccces 1.15 1.13 1.06% 

on a, SOLUTE 1.15% 1.14% 1.08% 

BOP. BB vccccese 1.16% 1.14% 1.09 % 

Mov. 86 wcsccces 1.15% 1.13% 1.09 
OATMEAL 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal con- 
tinues dull and featureless, with a slow 
demand. In line with other grain, the 
price of both these products advanced 
10c during the week. Rolled oats are 
now selling at $2.50@2.75 per 80-lb bag, 
and oatmeal at $3@3.25 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains continue firm and under- 
tone strong, being influenced by the 
strength in wheat. There is a good de- 
mand for all grades of oats, but little 
inquiry for barley. Since a week ago 
oats have advanced %c, barley 1c, and 
rye remains unchanged. Quotations: No. 


2 Canadian western oats, 4454¢ bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 595,c; Nos. 1 
and 2 Canadian western rye, 861/,c,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 

Demand slow and quiet. This week 
there was an advance of 50c in best pat- 
ent and medium flour; other grades re- 
main unchanged. Quotations: best pat- 
ent, $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium, 
$5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

HEAVY LOSSES TO FARMERS 

Losses incurred by the farming com 
munities of western Canada owing to 
drop in grain prices have been heavy. 
Many farmers are feeling the pinch ot 
hard times. This may seem extraor 
dinary in view of high prices paid for 
grain during the war period, but it 
should be remembered that most of the 
older settlements in Saskatchewan an< 
Alberta had poor crops during the good 
years. 

It is expected that the governments 0 
the provinces concerned will take all nec 
essary steps to see that farmers are en 
abled to carry themselves through to an 
other harvest. Arrangements to this end 
are under discussion between the variou 
interests concerned, and workable meth- 
ods of dealing with the situation doubt 
less will be found. Fortunately, Mani 
toba and Saskatchewan have means o! 
extending credit to farmers through their 
rural organizations. 


NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., called at this of 
fice, Monday, on his way through west- 
ern Canada. 

The Home Grain Co., Ltd., has pur 
chased the elevator of the Terminal Grain 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, and will hereafter 
operate same under management of R 
M. Mahoney. 

Advices from Vancouver state that 42 
cargoes of wheat are to be shipped from 
that port this season. The first ship- 
ments, consisting of 2,000 tons in bulk, 
have already left for the United King- 
dom. Between 6,000 and 7,000 tons of 
sacked wheat were due to leave for the 
Orient before the end of November. The 
freight on this latter grain is given at 
$7 ton. Vancouver is well pleased with 
the progress it is making as a grain port, 
this year’s shipments being much ahead 
of last year’s. 

Appeal to the supreme court of Can- 
ada from the Manitoba court of appeal 
dissolution of the injunction against the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission is 
probable. Notice was served Thursday 
afternoon upon counsel for the Domin- 
ion government and the commission that 
the Manitoba appellate tribunal will be 
asked to permit the appeal from its de- 
cision. Application for the leave to ap- 
peal is returnable by 11 o’clock Monday 
morning, and was sought by the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association and other 
grain firms party to the injunction. 

L. E. Gray. 


' MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Nov. 26.—An advance 
of $1 ton for Manitoba bran, shorts and 
middlings, 25c bbl for winter wheat flour 
and 10c for spring wheat flour were fea- 
tures in the trade this week. All of these 
increases in price were due to a better 
demand and the scarcity of supplies of 
feedstuffs for prompt delivery. 

As a result, Manitoba bran is quoted 
now at $23.25 ton, shorts at $25.25: and 
middlings at $30.25, car lots, in bags, ex- 
track, less 25c for spot cash. Pure bar- 
ley meal remains unchanged at $38, pure 
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ain moullie at $35 and feed corn meal 
at $32, in bags. A firm market for rolled 
oats prevailed all week, with the price 
holding at $2.80@2.85 for standard 
grades in 90-lb bags. 

Winter wheat flour is higher as a re- 
sult of the continued strength of the 
wheat market. A fair trade continues 
with the British West Indies, while local 
and country demand is better than two 
weeks ago. Carloads of choice lots are 
selling at $5.65@5.85 bbl in secondhand 
jute, delivered, with smaller lots at $6.15 
@6.35, delivered. Selected winters bring 
$6.50 in new cotton bags, ex-store. 

Spring wheat grades are quoted now 
at $7.50 bbl for first patents in car lots, 
second patents at $7 and strong bakers 
at $6.80, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash, 

White corn flour sold steadily in small 
lots for local needs at $2.80@2.85 for 
standard grades, in 90-lb bags. 

There have been more inquiries here 
lately from English importers for Mani- 
toba spring wheat flour, and cables are 
stronger. 

There is a demand for oats, but the 
prices quoted were too low. The corn 
market advanced 114c, bringing No. 2 
yellow in car lots to 73@731%4,c¢ bu, ex- 
store, Canadian. funds. 

On the whole, the grain and flour mar- 
ket ended the week considerably stronger 
than at the beginning. 


NOTES 


\ vessel loaded a cargo of 178,000 bus 
wheat here this week for an Italian port. 


Several addresses by men associated 
with the grain trade are planned for the 
winter by clubs of boys who are making 
a study of commercial activities. 


A block -of 65 shares of the common 
stock of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was sold on the exchange here, Wednes- 
day, for $185. Five shares of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., com- 
mon were purchased at $68 per share. 


L. F. Krep. 





MARKET IN SOUTH EUROPE 


High Rate of Exchange a Great Obstacle to 
Business—Very Little American Flour 
Entering This Territory 





Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 9.—A correspon- 
dent in Trieste, Italy, writes as follows 
in regard to the outlook for business in 
flour in that part of the world: 

“There is now very little American 
flour coming into this territory, but we 
hope for a change in the situation in the 
early part of the new year. A _ great 
obstacle to business is the very high rate 
of exchange. The dollar is soaring 
around 26 lire, and this makes the price 
of American flour, as compared with 
'lungarian and Roumanian, quite out of 
the question. . 

“The exchange has all along been a 
great hindrance to a large tarnover in 
American flour, at least as fur as the 
central states are concerned. Austria is 
unable to raise the dollars, and finds it, 
therefore, more convenient to trade with 
iioumania and Jugo-Slavia, and in spite 
of the political contentions existing be- 
tween Austria and Hungary large quan- 
tities of Hungarian flour are bought 
from the Hungarian mills by Vienna. 

“Our agent in Vienna states that Hun- 
garian flour in that city is quite plenti- 
ful, and in consequence it is impossible 
‘o place any American flour. Further, 
Hungarian kronen are easily obtainable, 
while the dollar is always out of reach 
and stands‘at the unprecedented exchange 
of over 3,000 Austrian kronen to the dol- 
ar. Even a modest order of a few hun- 
dred tons would cost millions, and this is 
what shuts out trade in American flour 
in that field. Last year right up to the 
new harvest we were able to land quite 
a nice lot of orders, but since then no 
business of any importance has been put 
through. Greece is also out of the ques- 
tion, the Greek government having put 
flour on the embargo list. 

_ “Locally, there is quite a stock of va- 
rious brands of American flour lying 
here, but very little movement. Italy 
has imported very large quantities of 
grain to keep her mills busy, but later 
on there will undoubtedly be a demand 
for imported flour.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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This week brought no improvement in 
the demand for flour or in the milling 
situation. Business with the mills is 
uncertain and desultory in character, 
and of small volume. Reports from cen- 
tral states millers show that they are op- 
erating their mills from one or two days 
a week to 50 per cent of capacity; it is 
doubtful if any are doing better than 
this. Possibly here and there may be 
found some mill on full time for just a 
short while. 

One Toledo miller says he sold. his out- 
put this week, and any miller who does 
that at present is to be congratulated. 
No large sales to big buyers were re- 
ported, and no export business. Sales 
have degenerated to individual car lots, 
and big buying is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Export sales have now become 
so infrequent, and there is so little in- 
terest, that few exchanges of cables are 
taking place. Glasgow is reported as 
being glutted with flour, considerable 
from the Pacific Coast having been 
shipped there unsold, and Australians 
are pressing on the market for less 
money. 

The milling situation might be worse, 
however, and was considerably worse not 
long ago—on the old crop. There were 
then periods of such stagnation that no 
sales at all were passible, whereas a little 
flour is now being sold to established 
trade. Directions are slow and hard to 
get on past bookings. As a matter of 
fact, millers are a little inclined to say 
that business is dull when it is not ac- 
tive and brisk. They habitually com- 
plain when they are not on the jump 
taking care of orders. 

One thing seems to stand out clearly 
in a situation like the present. The mill- 
ers who in the past have built up a wide- 
ly distributed business over an extended 
territory, both foreign and domestic, in- 
cluding soft and hard wheat flours, mixed 
cars of flour, feed and corn goods, giv- 
ing them a diversified output, and who 
number their customers by the hundreds 
instead of scores, seem to fare better 
than those making only one kind of 
flour for a comparatively few large buy- 
ers. It is usually possible to extract a 
few car lot orders from a large num- 
ber of customers. This method of mer- 
chandising entails more work and de- 
tail, but is now vindicating itself. 

Although the movement of wheat is 
light, milling requirements are so small 
that some millers are not taking all the 
wheat offered, or are not bidding regu- 
larly. One Toledo miller, although buy- 
ing wheat daily, is also turning down 
some cars every day. He says that he 
looks for cash wheat at Toledo to re- 
main reasonably steady, while the fu- 
tures at Chicago work higher, and he is 
trying gradually to bring his bids nearer 
to the Chicago December, and cut down 
the premiums. There seems to be more 
wheat offered and available on the recent 
advance than was the case a short time 
ago. The situation is easier, and millers 
are not complaining so much. 

Four cargoes of red wheat, shipped 
from Chicago to Montreal, are being 
brought to Toledo to go in store. Nat- 
urally, the presence of this wheat gives 
an easier and more comfortable feeling 
to the millers. Probably some of it may 
be applied on Toledo December contracts 
which have been bought by Toledo grain 
dealers, and presumably sold by them to 
interior millers for milling purposes. 

These four cargoes are in addition to 
those recently reported as being brought 


back from Montreal to Sandusky and 
Freeport. One of these cargoes unloaded 
this week tested 59 lbs, 10.90 per cent 
protein and 11.6 per cent moisture, from 
which it will be seen that it is very good 
wheat, readily deliverable on contract at 
Toledo. Considering the scarcity of red 
winter, this wheat should be good prop- 
erty and in demand for milling pur- 
poses later. Toledo is exclusively a soft 
wheat market; hence these transactions. 

It is difficult to gauge accurately the 
sentiment in regard to wheat prices, but 
perhaps it can be best expressed by say- 
ing that purchases on the breaks are 
more favored than selling on the bulges. 
Our theoretical export surplus has either 
been sold, or will be sold by Jan. 1. 
However, even on a domestic basis the 
possible advance would be checked by 
the importation of Canadian wheat, duty 
paid. If Canada has as large a crop as 
reported this: week, 330,000,000 bus, the 
supply in America should be sufficient 
both for milling requirements of the two 
countries and also to keep the market 
from running wild. 

The one bright spot is the demand for 
feed, which is an easy and ready sale at 
advancing prices. A number of the mills 
are oversold, or sold up, much to their 
regret, and consequently cannot take ad- 
vantage of an advance except on later 
production. With the diminished output 
and the coming of cold weather, it looks 
as if feed prices ought to show a still 
further advance. 

Toledo millers were biddings $1.2114 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 25. Nominal prices for soft win- 
ter wheat patent were $6@6.25, local 
springs $6.90@7.25,- and local Kansas 
$6.80, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter 
wheat bran $22@22.50, mixed feed $23 
@23.50, dnd middlings $24@25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. So far as soft wheat 
flour goes, millers are likely to take 
whatever is offered them, provided it is 
within reason. The above prices are 
what they ought to have. When asked 
for a price, some of them answer, “What 
will you give?” 

One Michigan mill reports selling a 
small quantity of clears for the Near 
East Relief movement; otherwise, no ex- 
port business, or flour for foreign des- 
tination, is reported by any of the mills. 
Only one mill reports an export shipment 
on old orders for the week. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week .y...ccsccceceee 15,000 31 
EMME WOT oc cir ccvscecuens 19,000 40 
BOO GE: bees cccaccctweves 19,000 39 
TWO YOOTS BO ...cccccccss 23,800 50 
TRICO FORTE OBO 2 oc ccsccase 33,100 69 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in-Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct 
This week ...... 23 136,000 53,467 39 
Last week ...... 25 155,310 76,266 49 
BOOP GOD wcccecsce 28 157,710 62,486 39 
Two years ago... 11 70,760 47,153 66 


The mills included in the report of 
output for the central states this week 
are the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus. 
Federal Mill & Elev. Co., Mansfield. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo 
and Mount Vernon. 
Toledo Grain & Milling Co., Toledo. 
Williams Bros, Co,, Kent. 


INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, Lawrenceburg. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Heywood Milling Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Jonesville Milling Co., Jonesville. 
Union City Milling Co., Union City, 


WAY TO ADVERTISE 


Inasmuch as practically all mills do 
some local advertising, and the trade of 
small mills is pretty much confined to 
local business, they may be interested in 
some suggestions offered by a miller in 
southern Ohio, whose flour business is 
sectional in character. 

“We have been doing considerable ad- 
vertising this fall,” he writes, “and all 
our articles are prepared with two ideas 
in view: first, to try to show the farm- 
ers the inconsistency of their using flours 
milled from wheat raised in Kansas, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, etc., and to 
point out to them some of the reasons 
why they should use flour milled in Ohio 
from Ohio wheat; second, to encourage 
more home baking of bread.” 

An effort is being made to secure an 
exchange of ideas and of the advertising 
actually done on this subject, and great- 
er co-operation among the millers of 
Ohio in promoting locally the sale of 
their flour. 

Another Ohio miller writes: “One of 
the most discouraging things the Ohio 
soft wheat millers have to contend with 
these days is the almost universal de- 
parture of housewives, both in towns 
and on farms, from the habit of baking 
bread in the home. We sincerely believe 
that the more Ohio mills that put on an 
advertising campaign this fall and win- 
ter, having for its purpose the discour- 
agement of the use of bakers’ bread, and 
the encouragement of home baking, the 
greater will be the result realized. To 
our way of thinking there never was a 
more propitious time.” 


NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, expected to leave today to 
spend the winter at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

J. F. Hall, manager Toledo district 
office Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in charge of the business 
in the central states, was in Indianapolis 
this week. 

Caj Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd., 
Abo, Finland, was in Toledo this week 
and called at this office. Mr. Hertell is 
on his way east after having spent 
some time in this country, and will sail 
later for home from Montreal. 

W. A. Coffman, formerly connected 
with the Cleveland office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., aand later with the same 
company at St. Louis, is now sales man- 
ager of the Anthony (Kansas) Mills. 
Mr. Coffman was in Cleveland this week. 

The Cecil Brokerage Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., was recently expelled from mem- 
bership in the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. Other expulsions during the 
year were the Paddock-Hodge Co., grain, 
Toledo, and the Nashville (Tenn.) Grain 
& Feed Co. 

A resolution was passed at the re- 
cent meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association expressing sympathy to J. J. 
Whaley, of the Thomas Phillips Co., in 
his present illness. It has since been re- 
ported that Mr. Whaley is making good 
headway toward a return to health. 

C. W. Holder, until recently sales man- 
ager Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, 
and before that in a similar capacity 
with the Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio, is now at his home at Washing- 
ton, Ind., and is available for a position 
in the sales organization of some mill. 

Lee G. Macomber, traffic commissioner 
of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, is 
seeking refunds of over $100,000 in fa- 
vor of 21 members of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, in a petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The basis of 
the claim is failure of the railroads to 
absorb switching charges. 

The old flour warehouse formerly oc- 
cupied by the Donmeyer-Gardner Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was burned this week. 
The property had been leased by W. H. 
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Edgar & Son Co., Detroit, and was used 
as a sugar warehouse. Estimated loss is 
$20,000 to the plant, and $100,000 to 
contents, consisting of sugar. 

Representatives of outside hard wheat 
mills report business as the worst and 
slowest it has been any time on this 
crop. While hard wheat flour is to be 
had at attractive prices, around $7 for 
Kansas short patent, yet there is not so 
much of a disposition to cut prices as 
earlier, when mills were trying to at- 
tain full operation. 

A standing committee has been ap- 
pointed to follow up the matter of t 
purchase of Ohio milled flour by the state 

urchasing agent, for state institutions. 

committee consists of B. W. Marr, 
chairman, Columbus; L. W. Dewey, 
Blanchester; M. V. Brigple, Canton; 
A. Mennel, Toledo; H. K. James, Tiffin; 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary, ex-officio. 

The 400-bbl mill of the Princeton 
cc) Milling Co., known as the Zenith 
mill, has been acquired from H. C. Barr 
and his associates by Orville and John 
Stout, whose mill at Vincennes recently 
burned. The Princeton mill has been 
rather inactive of late years. Acquisi- 
tion of this mill gives the Stouts a plant 
to take care of their business while the 
mill at Vincennes is being rebuilt. 

Edward Aubrey, cashier of the W. B. 
Ward Co., leading bakers, was held up 
at the office of the company this evening, 
and the burglar escaped with $1,200 from 
the safe. With the exception of the 
cashier, the bakery was deserted, and 
apparently the thief had been waiting 
for a line of customers to pass out. The 
loot consisted of the day’s receipts, and 
the theft was committed after J. P. 
inguin manager, had gone to his 

ome. 


An Associated Press report from Co- 
lumbus says that W. H. Phipps, direc- 
tor of commerce in Governor Davis’ 
cabinet, has announced that an investiga- 
tion of freight rates on grain and grain 
products would be started by George B. 
Bolander, traffic manager of the Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Chamber of Commerce, who 
has been retained for the work in Ohio. 
A meeting of all grain elevator interests 
in Ohio has been called by Mr. Phipps 
for Dec. 5-6 to assist in the investiga- 
tion. 


A. C. Smith, who has been identified 
with the flour and milling business of 
the central states for many years, has 
returned to the flour brokerage business 
and is open to consider the representa- 
tion of desirable mills in this section. 
Mr. Smith will also make a feature of 
handling round lots of straights, clears 
and low grades for eastern markets and 
for export, a line in which he has had 
previous experience. He has opened an 
office at 604 Ferris Building, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouss, Inp., Nov. 26.—Dullness 
characterized the flour market in Indiana 
this week. While the price of wheat 
was firmer, resulting in a strengthening 
of the quotations on its principal prod- 
ucts, the trend did not lead to any other 
than absolutely necessary buying by job- 
bers and bakers. It was a hand-to-mouth 
situation. 


Confidence in basic conditions seem- 


ingly has been shattered so badly that 
its recovery will be a slow and difficult 
matter. urthermore, the influence of 
curtailed operations in practically all 
lines of industry, together with low prices 
for farm products, has lessened so great- 
ly the purchasing power of the public 
that no one is buying —— that it is 
possible to get along without. Flour, of 
course, is a basic food commodity, but 
retailers say it is being used as economi- 
cally as possible by housewives. 

Receipts of wheat continue very light 
in Indianapolis. Good red wheat seem- 
ingly would be difficult to obtain if there 
were anything like a normal demand for 
flour. ere has been little or no ex- 
port demand from this territory for 
some time. 

Soft winter patent flour was quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $6@7 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, at the end of the 

resent six-day trading period, the price 

ing f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter 
patents were: offered at $6.25@7 bbl, and 
spring patents were available at $6.50 
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@7.25 bbl. The minimum on soft win- 
ter patents showed an advance of lic 
and the maximum was up 35c, compared 
with the preceding week. Hard winter 
patents increased 5c and spring patents 
were up 20c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons 
for corresponding periods, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Miour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week ..cccccsccsscece 6,342 28 
Lest Week ...ccccsesccsces 8,343 37. 
BOGF ABS. ceccvescvercecreses 7,498 33 
Two years AGO ........556% 10,942 48 
Nov, 26, 1921, stock in store, bbis... 11,703 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 
WORE cvccascivevescenes 25,000 1,300 
CORR ccrocccccecccesesece 302,000 165,000 
GOED: ccvscvoverevedsecovece 124,000 116,000 
TED oc cdocvscoccvopesecvs 1,400 6,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 26, 1921.. 324,870 284,500 418,600 1,670 
Nov, 27, 1920.. 210,810 359,810 495,540 .... 
Nov, 29, 1919.. 555,680 202,230 170,500 61,790 


CORN PRODUCTS 


For the second time in the last two 
weeks corn products advanced 10c per 
100 Ibs. Millers reported a fair demand, 
sales showing an improvement over the 
preceding week. Grits are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $1.50 per 100 
lbs, sacked, meal at $1.45, hominy at 
$1.55, hominy flakes at $2.40, cerealine at 
$2.10, and corn flour at $1.60, all f.o.b., 
Indianapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is moving well, and some 
dealers report trouble in keeping ade- 
quate prin due to the fact that mills 
are running short time, since the demand 
for flour is slow. Quotations on wheat 
feeds show an advance of approximately 
$2 per ton, compared with last week. 
Bran is offered for shipment in car lots 
at $21.50@22.50 per ton, sacked in 190-lb 
jutes, millfeed at the same level¥and 
middlings at $23.50@24.50, all f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. Hominy feed is priced at 
$22.50 per ton bulk, and $24 sacked, an 
advance of 50c over last week. 

* 7 


William H. Brudi, of Fort Wayne, 
widely known as a central states flour 
salesman, has been confined to his bed 
for several weeks by an attack of heart 
trouble. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnvittz, Tenn., Nov. 26.—There 
has been a noticeable change this week in 
the attitude of sdutheastern flour buyers, 
they being more friendly toward the 
market. While there has not been any 
large increase in anticipation of needs, 
there are more inquiries, and buyers show 
an inclination to take on some flour. 
Orders for immediate shipment and ship- 
ping directions are still below normal, 
and mills are looking forward to much 
better business the next two weeks.” 

The most difficult factor confronting 
the mills is the credit situation in the 
Southeast. Several old, well-rated and 
long-established jobbers have failed with- 
in the past week. The recent declines in 
cotton, and demands of creditors, are 
seriously discouraging to expanding ac- 
tivities. 

Wheat of good quality is difficult to 
obtain, and most mills have felt com- 
pelled to mark up their prices, with the 
market having a decidedly firmer under- 
tone. Prices at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $7.75@ 
8.25; standard patent, $6.60@6.85; 
straight patent, $6@6.25; first clears, 
$4.75@5. 

Rehandlers report Minnesota and Kan- 
sas flours quiet. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $6.80@7.50; hard winter wheat pat- 
ent, $6.25@6.75. 

Mills are buying wheat to cover opera- 
tions. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.37, Nashville. 

Demand for millfeed is good, and mills 
have no difficulty in selling their output 
at steady prices. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb. bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $17.50@18; standard 
middlings, $23@25. 


Some improvement is shown in the 
corn meal situation. Mills with a ca- 
pacity of 33,000 bus, this week ground 
8,460, or 25.6 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 1,286, 2.04 per cent, the same 
week last year. Prices: bolted corn meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.25@1.30; plain meal, $1.20@ 
1.25, 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 203,430 91,724 45.0 
Last week ....... 202,770 93,703 46.2 
Wee? BO ..cccecce 214,590 96,115 45.2 
Two years ago.... 210,090 147,368 70.1 
Three years ago.. 188,190 112,730 69.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 19 Nov. 26 
Flour, bbls ......6.s05+. 60,400 44,600 
Wheat, BUS .cccccesccss 183,000 208,000 
Corm, DUB .cccccrncesece 93,000 60,000 
Gate, BUS cccccccvveccess 604,000 615,000 


NOTES 


Weather conditions have been favor- 
able in Tennessee and Kentucky for the 
new wheat crop to get a favorable start. 

Edward Keiser, federal grain super- 
visor at Memphis, has announced a re- 
duction of fee on appeal inspection of 
corn, wheat and oats from $8 to $2. 

Joun LeErrer. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga. Nov. 26.—Flour ad- 
vanced 25@50c per bbl during the week, 
due to better feeling in grain, and mills 
were asking higher prices. However, 
demand is very dull, with the volume of 
business no better than for several weeks. 
Jobbers are small buyers, as they are 
confining their shipments to customers 
who pay cash or remit for previous sup- 
plies. Jobbers and merchants report 
poor collections and rather a gloomy out- 
look for better business until after first 
of the year. 

Wheat millfeeds made .some advance 
during the week, due mostly to some 
flour mills closing down and shortening 
production. Demand was light and stocks 
are quite sufficient. 

Hominy feed is moving in narrow 
channels to a small trade, as the warm 
weather continues to delay hog killing, 
making it necessary to keep up fatten- 
ing feed. 

Cottonseed meal closed easier and low- 
er, due to lack of demand and accumu- 
lating stocks at the mills. Meal is quoted 
at $35, Georgia common points, and hulls 
sold off the latter part of the week due 
to free offerings from mills. 

Hay receipts were very light for the 
week. Only 28 cars, all grades, reached 
this market. Prices are easy to a shade 
lower. The tracks are about free from 
consigned hay of a week ago. 


J. Hore Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., Nov. 26.—Although the 
stronger grain market as indicated in the 
option prices would indicate higher quo- 
tations on flour, very few mills have 
advanced their prices to a level which 
would appear consistent with costs. Few 
sales have been made in this market at 
the close figures. There is no disposition 
to anticipate wants to any degree. Soft 
winter wheat patents are quoted at $6.50 
@6.90, standard patents $6.25@6.50, 
Kansas hard wheat patents $6.60@7.20, 
and northwestern hard wheat flours $7.45 
@7.70. 

Prices on wmillfeed are somewhat 
stronger, with a little more life apparent 
in the trade. Dealers report collections 
somewhat better. Standard bran is quot- 
ed at $24.50@25 ton, standard middlings 
$25@25.50, winter wheat flour middlings 
$27@28, and red dog $41@42. 

WAR FINANCE LOANS 

Norfolk bankers have negotiated loans 
from the War Finance Corporation for 
sums which are expected to be sufficient 
to enable farmers to move this year’s 
crops in an orderly manner, and thereby 
hold the market firm, with the consequent 


. benefit to the rural sections in enabling 


them to liquidate their accounts. One 
bank has secured $300,000 in this manner, 
and several others have their applications 
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in for loans. Flour brokers, whose out- 
standing accounts in the small towns in 
the cotton and tobacco belts have been a 
severe drag on business, are now having 
many of their bills paid and new credits 
established. 


EXPORT FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Flour for export has again begun to 
move through the municipal terminals at 
Norfolk, representatives of the terminals 
having recently toured the Middle West 
to secure business from the mills. Re- 
adjustments of freight rates thought 
possible within the next three months, 
coupled with the ability of these termi- 
nals to handle flour cargoes with dis- 
patch, are expected to increase s\iip- 
ments very largely during 1922. 

Josern A. Lesriv. 





ALABAMA 


Mositz, Axra., Nov. 26—On a better 
demand, the prices of bran, shorts, corn 
and oats have advanced, while flour, hay 
and mixed feeds remain about the same 
as a week ago. Both city and country 
merchants have been buying feedstu'is 
in greater quantities, but lumber mill 
interests have not yet come into the mar- 
ket to any extent. 

In local grain circles there is an air 
of hopefulness, based on the belief that 
conditions will change for the better soon 
after Jan. 1, if not earlier. 

Corn mills and feed mills are operating 
on about the same basis as for the past 
several months, the former running prac 
tically full time, while the latter make 
little better than one third. 

Shorts are up $2 ton, quotations toda 
ranging $1.60@1.65 per 100 lbs; bran, 
at $1.20 per 100 lbs, has advanced *} 
ton. Corn, at 73c, No. 2 white, sacke«, 
is up 3c. Best patent flour is quoted «' 
$8 bbl, and other grades in proportio: 
Practically no change in hay, corn mei! 
and mixed feed prices. 

The export movement has been son 
what larger this week, with Cuba ani! 
the Windward Islands taking the larg: : 
part of the shipments. 

The American steamer Hancock Coun 
ty took 500 bbls flour to Montego Bay 
650 to Point-a-Pitre, and 382 to San Do 
mingo City; the American steamer Tus 
can, 1,864 bbls to Havana, 1,417 to Ma 
tanzas, and 306 to Isabel de Sagua; th 
American steamer Munisla, 377 gros 
tons, in cotton sacks. 

Other grain and grain products ex 
ported: To Havana, per Tuscan, 50,000) 
bus alfalfa meal, 1,602 bus barley malt. 
600 sacks oats, 26 long tons broom corn 
600 sacks corn, 1,450 sacks corn meal; to 
Matanzas, 1,300 bus oats, 500 sacks corn 
On the Munisla, 350 gross tons corn to 
Havana. To Belize, on Norwegian 
steamer Port Antonio, 45 gross tons flour 
in bbls, 9 bales and 4% ton hay, and 12 
sacks oats. W. J. Botes. 





SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, held in Minneapolis to- 
day, developed into a very interesting 
affair. About 25 outside millers attend- 
ed. George M. Palmer, Mankato, was 
elected president; W. B. Webb, Wabasha, 
vice president; H. L. Beecher, New Ulm, 
treasurer, and C. T. Vandenover, Minne- 
apolis, secretary. A. L. Goetzmann, of 
Minneapolis, was made an honorary di- 
rector. 

The bylaws were changed so as to 
make the board of directors consist of 
12 millers instead of nine. 

One of the interesting discussions was 
the advisability of starting a national 
eat-more-bread advertising campaign. A 
resolution was passed, recommending 
such a campaign to the Millers’ National 
Federation and pledging the Southern 
Minnesota Mills to financially support 
same. Several plans were considered, 
among them that adopted by the New 
York Flour Club. 

The members renewed their pledges for 
another three years, to support the work 
of the association, the treasury of which 
is in a healthy financial condition. 

The organization approved the 
work done by the Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association, and also the 
traffic work done by Secretary Vanden- 
over. A vote favoring the Chicago 
Steamship Lines, Inc., was also taken, 
for the lake service rendered by it to 
the members on their flour shipments via 
Milwaukee and Chicago to Buffalo. 
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Flour business seems to be taking one 
long holiday, for one festive occasion 
follows so closely upon another that the 
very slight gaps hardly furnish an op- 
portunity to get anything in the way of 
a transaction started and completed be- 
fore another holiday arrives. 

The firmer wheat markets of the past 
week, however, have caused buyers to 
begin to wonder whether or not prices 
have reached bottom, and if this would 
not be a fairly good time to make some 
purchases for extended delivery and 
catch the market on an upward slant 
for once, if possible. Having been caught 
the other way on three or four previous 
occasions, they are now more than twice 
shy of a again. Some of 
them seem to be quite firm in their belief 
that prices are low enough, and should 
firm conditions in the market continue 
there is little question that some buying 
will be done soon. 

The one feature this week was the 
almost entire absence of price cutting 
on the part of mills, which was so di- 
rectly responsible for the general de- 
moralization of the price situation of 
the two preceding weeks. Mills all along 
the line raised their prices to a point 
which more directly reflected the level 
of wheat. Had this been observed in the 
two previous weeks and flour prices held 
more firmly, it seems reasonably certain 
that a fair volume of business might have 
been done. 

Aside from some slight business with 
Germany and some fairly good sized lots 
reported sold to Mediterranean ports 
through local houses, the export situation 
was quiet. 

Stocks are more than sufficient for im- 
mediate needs, and stuff is offered quite 
freely on resale at prices below mill lim- 
its without creating much interest on 
the part of buyers. 


NEW YORK PORT 


Recent press comment on the present 
status of the port of New York pointed 
out that “the day has passed when New 
York’s natural advantages were a pro- 
tection against the loss of entrepét trade, 
both inward and outward. Other ports 
have lubricated their machinery and 
made up in improved modern facilities 
what they lacked in natural advantages 
of harbor and geographical position, 
while New York’s unwarranted feeling 
of security has brought this port in 
danger of falling a victim to its own 
absence of foresight.” 

A warning that the example of the 
hare and the tortoise may be repeated 
in another form is contained in the figures 
for New York’s share of the export and 
import trade in the last three fiscal years. 
In 1919, out of a total trade of $10,327,- 
000,000 far the whole country, 44.8 per 
cent, or $4,635,000,000, passed through 
New York; in 1920, total trade was $13,- 
346,000,000, and 47.1 per cent, or $6,286,- 
000,000, passed through this city; in 1921, 
total trade was $10,170,000,000, of .which 
13.9 per cent, or $4,465,000,000, passed 
through here. 


OFFER CUT IN BREAD PRICE 


For the purpose of endeavoring to get 
the price of bread down to a lower level, 
EK. J. O’Malley, market commissioner, 
this week called a conference of Jewish 
master bakers and representatives of the 
bakers’ union. The present price is 9c. 
The proposal put forward by the mas- 
ter bakers was to cut the price to 7c. 
Members of the association were pre- 
pared to submit to the commissioner and 


the labor men the facts and figures as to 
the cost of production, and then let the 
commissioner decide what would be a 
fair reduction. ‘They offered to abide 
by the decision. 

NOTES 

The General Baking Co. will move its 
executive offices to 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, on Dec. 5. 

Millers visiting New York this week: 
John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; H. E. Smith, 
Farmers’ Co-operative Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wamego, Kansas; A. S. Cain, sales 
manager William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; H. S. Sanborn, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. D. 
Bartlett, secretary-manager Mid-West 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaverpuia, Pa., Nov. 26.—The flour 
market developed a firmer tone during 
the past week as a result of the upward 
movement of wheat, and limits, particu- 
larly on the higher grades, were slightly 
advanced. Local jobbers and _ bakers, 
however, still have fairly liberal supplies 
on hand and are not disposed to antici- 
pate requirements. The volume of busi- 
ness transacted was therefore small. 
First clears developed further weakness, 
as supplies of these are still burdensome, 
and in the absence of export demand 
there is pressure to sell this class of 
flour. 

NOTES 

The Knowles Bake Shop at Laurel, 
Delaware, was damaged by fire on Nov. 
19. The loss was about $1,000. 

William H. Sudduth, vice president 
Commander Mill Co., and secretary and 
treasurer of the W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor on ’change 
this week. 

James T. Kernan, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, has 
been appointed chairman of the creden- 
tials committee of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association. 

The Merwaith Baking Co., of Easton, 
Pa., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The liabilities are $39,629 
and the assets $28,363. George F. Caffin 
has been appointed referee. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Nov. 26.—Flour ruled 
firm all the week. Everybody was talk- 
ing it down, yet it would go up, closing 
all of 25c bbl higher than last Saturday. 
The trade is fighting the advance about 
as stubbornly as it fought the late great 
decline. Statistically, the situation is 
anything but weak. The mills, especially 
those in this section of the country, are 
finding it difficult to procure good wheat 
at current rates, hence the offerings of 
good, merchantable flour are becoming 
more limited daily. 

Springs were strong but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Many 
mills were asking more than these fig- 
ures, possibly as much as 50c more in 
instances, but the foregoing quotations 
aragrer reflect the rates at which 
some mills were ready to do business. 
No trading of consequence was in evi- 
dence. The Canadian bugaboo has 
skipped; probably locked up for future 
use, 


Hard winters were upward but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Buyers 


were not in the market and only an occa- 
sional car-lot sale was apparently made. 
The larger bakers are never in the mar- 
ket any more, which leads many to be- 
lieve that they are drawing their supplies, 
as it was reported they were doing last 
year, from some private source at about 
$1 bbl below the open market. 

Soft winters were higher but quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.50 
@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@5.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 
5@lsc less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk, The coming together of the tribu- 
tary and western wheats in price has 
practically wiped out the premium on 
Ohio patents over the near-by product. 
For instance, one of the Ohio favorites 
was offered here early in the week at 
$6.40 cotton, when probably $6.25 was 
the best that could be done on the lead- 
ing near-by brand. Only recently the 
difference was 50c. Near-by straights 
were in some demand for export, but 
the domestic demand was very small. 
Sales were made principally early and 
down to Friday, at $5.10@5.25 bulk, but 
today most if not all offerings were ad- 
vanced to $5.25@5.50 bulk or $5.50@5.75 
cotton. 

City mills ran lightly and reported no 
improvement in trade, domestic or ex- 
port, but advanced their prices on flour 
25c bbl and feed $1.50@2 ton. Receipts 
of flour for the week, 18,731 bbls; des- 
tined for export, 2,412. 


, NOTES 
There were no exports of flour from 
here this week, and only 263,966 bus 
grain—203,966 wheat and 60,000 corn. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.30 
bu; corn, 70c; rye, $1; barley, $1; oats, 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3 to Nov. 26, 3,411 bus; year ago, 
1,262. Range of prices this week, 5614 
@60c; last year, 75c@$l1. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Nov. 26, 1,125,206 bus; same 
period last year, 1,355,309. Range of 
prices this week, $1.023,@1.15%,; last 
year, $1.50@1.98. 

The American Cooperage Co., Balti- 
more, with capital stock of 250 shares, 
par value $100, to buy, make and repair 
barrels, packages, staves, hoops, baskets, 
boxes, etc., has been incorporated by L. 
Manuel and Bernard R. Hendler and 
V. J. Hughes. 

The Surplus Property Distributing 
Corporation, Baltimore, with capital 
stock of 1,000 shares, par value $100, to 
manufacture, sell oar deal in goods, 
wares and merchandise of every kind and 
description, etc., has been incorporated 
by J. Edward Tyler, Jr., George P. 
Lucas and Stuart M. Bailey. 

At one time during the week the dif- 
ference between No. 2 red winter and 
No. 2 red winter garlicky wheat in this 
market was only ¥%c as against 22c 
earlier in the season, which is a pretty 
good sign that the farmers have sold 
their wheat, though at the close the dif- 
ference had widened out to Ic. 

W. Donnell Stewart, son of the late 
C. Morton Stewart, formerly a prominent 
South American trader of this market, 
is reported to have committed suicide 
at Los —- Cal., on Nov. 22, while 
a guest at the home of the lady to whom 
he was to have been married on Thanks- 
o— Day. Mr. Stewart was 32 years 
old. 


It is announced that a new ship line 
for this port is that of the American 
Metal Transport Co., whose local agent 
is the Maryland Shipping Co. W. G. 
Munro, manager, and which promises two 
sailings monthly from Baltimore to 
Hamburg, Bremen, Liverpool and Lon- 
don, with the Oria scheduled to clear 
Dec. 15. 

With the view of helping Baltimore to 
regain its former prestige as a coffee 
importer, and therefore flour exporter, 
the local harbor board has voted to ex- 
tend Belt’s Wharf to the bulkhead line, 
giving it a frontage of 234 feet on the 
north side and 285 feet on the south 
side. Belt’s Wharf is where the coffee 
ships usually dock, 

Visitors of the week were George 
Howe, of William H. Pim, Jr., & Co., 

ain importers, London, Eng; W. H. 

udduth, vice president Commander Mill 
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Co., secretary and treasurer W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., millers, Minneapolis; Frank 
W. Lund, with E. P. Mitchell, Philadel- 
= representative Eagle Roller Mill 

.. New Ulm, Minn; E. B. Hodges, 
grain and feed broker, Norfolk, Va; 
Nathaniel Duke, freight traffic manager 
Delaware & Lackawanna Railroad, Phila- 
delphia. 

Drury, Lazenby & Co., Inc., wholesale 
— and flour, were the lowest bid- 
ers for the contract to supply Bay View 
Asylum (the city poor house) with all 
the flour it will require for the next 
three months, or approximately 325 bbls 
spring or hard winter straight at $6.75, 
and 325 bbls near-by soft winter straight 
at $5.50, all per bbl in 98-lb cottons, de- 
livered and subject to Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce inspection. The board 
of awards will award the contract next 
Wednesday. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The advance 
in wheat this week checked all prospects 
of any new business. Millers believe 
buyers would have considered the low 
figures of a week ago and taken at least 
a little flour, but trade dropped off al- 
most entirely, especially the past few 
days. Holiday dullness is looked for 
during the rest of the year. The trade 
seems to be supplied, except for the 
finest spring patent, and the mills are not 
inclined to shade prices on that quality. 
Bakers are believed to have supplied 
their wants for the rest of the year. 

As for clears, the market was never 
in a more deplorable condition. Any 
price seems to be acceptable for first 
clear, and sales of a few lots to clean 
up were reported at $4, Buffalo. Second 
clears were offered at $3.50, but $8, Buf- 
falo, would be nearer what sellers would 
accept for some of the accumulation in 
store here. 

Production fell off sharply, as was 
expected, and the outlook for next week 
is for a further decrease. 

Rye flour continues dull, and there is 
less prospect of anything being done, now 
that the price of the cereal has taken an 
upward turn. 

Local prices to the retail trade have 
been cut so long that the mills apparently 
are getting tired of the foolishness. At 
any rate 25c over last week seems to be 
the settled price today, making the best 
patent $8.50, in cotton 98’s. Rye flour 
was also advanced 25c. 

Some very low prices were reported 
for Kansas flour, particularly standard 
patent. The edge seems to be off the 
Kansas business in this district, and no 
improvement is likely for some weeks. 
The range for short patent was $6.75@ 
7.50, and for standard patent $6.30@6.90, 
or 20c higher than last week. 

Canadian millers are offering flour at 
$8 for short patent and $7.75 for bakers 
patent, but would sell for less in fair 
sized lots. 

Millfeed prices continue to advance 
steadily, and under present conditions 
there appear to be still higher prices to 
come before the close of the year. Pro- 
duction is almost certain to fall off, and 
with jobbers anxious to cover previous 
contracts and the country in need or 
supplies, the mills here are not offering 
straight carloads of any kind of feed 
except red dog, of which there appears 
to be an abundant supply. Orders for 
mixed cars of flour and feed must con- 
tain a good proportion of flour to be 
accepted on the present basis; in fact, 
the mills are not anxious for business, 
as they have sold feeds ahead to take 
their output for a month at least. Cana- 
dian mills are not in the market. Corn- 
meal coarse feed was advanced $2 this 
week, and trade has fallen off to some 
extent. The mills, however, look for an 
improvement in the near future. Hom- 
iny feed is stronger and offerings light, 
except for December shipment. Gluten 
feed is higher and er. and a further 
advance is expected. ttonseed meal 
is higher and demand fair for shipment, 
with spot offered at the price quoted. 
Oil meal was advanced $2 this week. 
The mills claim to be sold ahead fairly 
well and expect an improvement in de- 
mand, Milo is in liberal supply and 
easy, with quality fine. 

Buckwheat is getting in a firmer posi- 
tion, due to lighter offerings. The de- 
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mand, however, has fallen off, as buyers 
seem to be supplied at present. Buck- 
wheat flour is moving slowly on the basis 
of 20@22c per 5-lb paper bag, delivered 
Buffalo. Rolled oats are easier and de- 
mand light. Reground oat hulls are 
higher and in good demand, with offer- 
ings light at present prices. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TE TOONS ce wecnccseyecce 93,125 56 
Last week .......+...6+. 135,750 _ 81 
WE GMD bce cb pe ccccrcnct 77,550 46 
Two years @gO ......-+6+- 128,240 77 
Three years ago .......... 139,020 84 


NOTES 

Canal shipments of grain to New York 
from the Buffalo elevators this week were 
8,509 tons, compared with 11,427 tons last 
year. 

Another big fleet of grain vessels is on 
the way to this port, with over 5,000,000 
bus aboard. A brisk closing of naviga- 
tion is looked for. 

Wheat in store here today is 7,100,000 
bus, compared with 3,280,000 a year ago. 
The elevators contain also over 9,000,000 
bus of other grains. 

The Fred J. Collins Grain Co. was in- 
corporated here this week, with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Mr. Collins has been manager of the 
Urmston Grain Co, in Buffalo the past 
three years. 

Bill, Bell & Co., millers, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., paid $14,000 duty on a lot 
of 40,000 bas of No. 1 hard Manitoba 
wheat last week. The shipment is the 
final cargo for this mill and it will be 
used this winter. 

An explosion of grain dust in the feed 
mill of the “H-O” Company this week 
caused damage estimated at $25,000. 
The roof was blown off, but the fire 
which broke out later was quickly under 
control. Reconstruction was started the 
next day. 

In an action of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. against James George, a flour dealer 
of Niagara Falls, in supreme court this 
week, a verdict of $1,056.75 was directed 
for the plaintiff. Jt is alleged that 
George refused a part of a flour ship- 
ment when the price declined. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 11,043.396 bus, the largest of 
the season. Of this amount 7,382,600 bus 
were wheat, 5,696,450 bus coming from 
Canadian ports. Last year the receipts 
were 6,870,000 bus of grain, 5,000,000 
bus being wheat and only 231,000 bus 
from Canada. 

Stocks of wheat afloat here today are 
9,670,000 bus, of which 8,268,000 bus are 
Canadian. Last year there was no wheat 
afloat, but in 1919 there were 27,781,000 
bus in vessels to hold for the winter 
months. Corn afloat is over 3,000,000 
bus, and oats about the same, an unusual 
quantity of these cereals. 

E. Banoasser. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Nov. 26.—Trade the 
past week in the flour market here was 
extremely light, according to well in- 
formed flour salesmen, who stated that 
the buyers made purchases only for im- 
mediate requirements and in a rather 
moderate volume. The fluctuating con- 
dition of the wheat market has had no 
effect in placing the flour trade on a 
firm basis. 

It is reported that flour sales on the 
part of some of the northwestern and 
Kansas mills have been so meager that 
there has been a rather drastic policy of 
retrenchment as far as the sales and 
office forces in this territery are con- 
cerned. 

As to the causes of the dullness in 
flour the general trend of comment is 
that wheat and flour prices have not 
reached “rock bottom.” It is known that 
in two instances, during the past week, 
very attractive prices were quoted to 
bakers, but they did not buy and inti- 
mated that the prices were not “low 
enough.” Bread sales the past week 
were reported off in some sections of the 
city while in others there was a slight 
increase. At Greensburg, Pa., the day 
before Thanksgiving, practically every 
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baker in the city was sold out of bread 
before sundown, and one operator of a 
window bakery stated that he could have 
sold at least 100 more loayes had he 
been able to furnish them at once. The 
market for clears is listless and prices 
away down, with little or no demand. 
Prices prevailing the past week were: 
spring wheat patent, $7@8; hard winter, 
$6.25@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.50@5 bulk; clears, $5@6. 
Millfeeds were better sellers, and prices 
showed more firmness. Prices were: 
standard middlings, $22.50@23; flour 
middlings, $29@30; red dog, $38.50@ 
39.50; spring wheat bran, $22@22.50. 


TRI-STATE MILLERS 


The Tri-State Millers’ Association met 
recently at Milton, W. Va., as guests of 
E. E. Harshbarger, of Milton, treasurer 
of the association. They were tendered 
a dinner at the Justice Inn, following 
which a business meeting took place. The 
association is composed of 32 millers 
from Portsmouth, Millersport, Ravens- 
wood, Hinton and other towns in the 
Ohio valley. 


TWO REDUCED WAGE PLANS 
The Wolf Machinery Co., makers of 
flour mill machinery, has submitted to 
its workers two wage propositions. If 
they accept a cut of 48 per cent the 
company will guarantee work for six 
months straight, eight to ten hours a 
day. If a cut of 20 per cent is accepted 
the shops will operate only as work 
comes in. At the deeper cut prices will 
be reduced to a level where orders are 
sure to be given for new mills, the com- 
pany’s letter to the workers states. 


BREAD AND MILK WEEK 


Three enthusiastic meetings were held 
the past week at Johnstown, Altoona 
and Greensburg, Pa., by dairymen and 
bakers, under the direction of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. Monday night the bakers and 
milk dealers at Altoona, by a unani- 
mous vote, decided to co-operate in the 
Bread and Milk Week, Jan. 21-26g A 
joint committee of bakers and milkmen 
was named to take up the matter. The 
following evening the bakers and milk 
dealers of Johnstown assembled in the 
Fleischmann Co.’s auditorium and decid- 
ed to follow the example of their Al- 
toona brethren, a committee also being 
named. W. J. Addis, of the Perfection 
Bakery, presided. Wednesday night the 
bakers and milk dealers of Greensburg 
met in the Y.M.C.A, hall and organized 
to carry on a Bread and Milk Week. 

At the Johnstown and Altoona meet- 
ings, E. H. Shields, Jr., of the sales 
promotion department of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and C, C. Latus, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, were the speakers, out- 
lining the campaign and explaining just 
how it would promote the freer use of 
bread and milk. At the Greensburg 
meeting H. S. Judd, of the Fleischmann 
Co., and Mr. Latus were the speakers. 
At Altoona valuable aid was given by 
James E. Judd, of the Fleischmann Co., 
and at Johnstown A. E. Poad, the 
Fleischmann representative, was most 
assiduous in his efforts to have a large 
turnout of bakers and milkmen. H. E. 
Kirk, the Fleischmann agent at Greens- 
burg, also did good work in lining up a 
representative crowd of bakers and 
dairymen. 

The Congress of Women’s Clubs of 
Western Pennsylvania, through Mrs. 
John S. Sloan, the president, will co- 
operate in the Bread and Milk Week 
programme, and will have the 115 affiliat- 
ed clubs in Western Pennsylvania in- 
dorse the movement and aid in other 
ways during the week. 


NOTES 


E. F. Erbacker, of the Kingman (Kan- 
sas) Mills, was a business visitor to Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

S. A. Blanchard, a flour jobber of 
Angola, N. Y., was a visitor to Pitts- 
burgh the past week. 

The Westmoreland Baking Co., of 
Greensburg, Pa., has taken over the bak- 
ery formerly conducted by J. Becker- 
man. 

Bakers at Lewistown, Pa., have an- 
nounced a reduction in bread prices from 
13c to 10c, retail, the reduction having 
been made possible, it was stated, by 


the drop in wheat to $1.10 a bu, the 
lowest price paid since the war. 

The Royal Bakery at South Wheeling, 
Pa., has been enlarged and a new steam 
oven installed, together with new equip- 
ment. 

A. E. Sanderson has been designated 
as manager of the Peerless Milling Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., to succeed the late 
A. Smith. ' 

At Carlisle, Pa., the creditors of the 
Pennsylvania Baking Co., bankrupt, pre- 
sided over by Addison M. Bowman, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, elected William B. 
Barnitz as trustee. 

The December meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held in the Fleischmann Building, Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 10. S. S. Watters, 
secretary of the Liberty Baking Co., 
and a member of the board of governors 


of the American Bakers’ Association,. 


will make a report on the recent meeting 
of the board at Chicago. 

Fire practically wiped out the bakery 
shop of George F. Leopold, of Johns- 
town, Pa., on the evening of Nov. 20. 
The bakery equipment, ovens and a 
large quantity of flour and other sup- 
plies were also destroyed. The loss is 
placed at $15,000, partially insured. Mr. 
Leopold has made plans for the imme- 
diate rebuilding of the bakery. This is 
the third time in the last few years that 
Mr. Leopold’s bakery has been ravaged 
by fire. Latvs. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 26.—It has 
been a five-day week, with the usual 
holiday dullness supplementing a life- 
less market. - In the estimation of some 
millers this has been the worst of the 
series so far this season. However, the 
firming up of the wheat market late in 
the week has stimulated a trifle of busi- 
ness. With no orders, mills are depend- 
ent on current sales and it looks like a 
slow week ahead. 

Bakers, jobbers and the trade general- 
ly are buying from hand to mouth. One 
of the newspapers of the city calls at- 
tention to home baking, almost a lost art 
since the war, and advises housewives to 
stretch the “family dollar to twice its 
ordinary length.” However, it is a good 
guess that the housewife, having resigned 
her old-time job in favor of the baker, 
has little notion of taking it back. 

While millers have mostly followed 
wheat and advanced flour prices slightly, 
if worst came to worst they might shade 
a little now that feed prices are consid- 
erably firmer. There are at least two 
reasons why mills cannot give full bene- 
fit of this. Several of them are sold 
well ahead on feed to their own disad- 
vantage. Further, with light output of 
both flour and feed, overhead is rela- 
tively high, so that concessions in price 
are not out of profits but out of pocket 
instead. All in all milling is a dull 
game, with chances of losing a good 
deal bigger than opportunities to win. 

The advance in the asking price of 
spring patents ranges 15@40c. Some 
mills have advanced first clears a little, 
but the market is dead at any price. 
New York exporters have informed some 
of the millers here that there would be 
better demand for clears a little later, 
but forecasts are not taken very seri- 
ously at this stage of the game. 

Going prices on hard wheat flours fol- 
low: spring patents, $8.35@8.65 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50; 
bakers patent, $8, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $8@8.20, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; first clears, $5.65 
@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.75@6; low grade, $4@4.25, jute, 
car lots, Boston. ; 

There has been a little business in 
soft wheat flour, but the total is rather 
insignificant. Farmers are drawing less 
wheat than at any time since the new 
crop began to move. Prices are unsat- 
isfactory to growers; many of them want 
at least $1.25, and those who have held 
until now are able to hang on indefinite- 
ly. Flour prices are not much changed, 
but are firmer, and mills are less in- 
clined to make concessions. Winter 
straights, established brands, are held at 
$6.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.80@7. 

Rye trade continues dull. If mills 
continue to run, some new business will 
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have to show up rather promptly. How- 
ever, with the sharp advance in rye grain 
in the last 10 days, flour prices have fol- 
lowed, and best white brands today are 
quoted at $6.25 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston, or 25c over previous quotations. 
Western rye jobbed here dull and prices 
practically unchanged. There is some 
business in buckwheat flour, with best 
brands in 5-lb sacks jobbed at 27c. Sales 
in bulk, jobbing basis, $4.25 per 100 lbs, 

Feed prices are very firm. Demand 
has cleared up whatever accumulations 
there may have been. Some mills are 
oversold, and prices are up $1@2 on bran 
and some have made a clean jump of $ 
on middlings. Going prices are: spring 
bran, $24@25 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $26@28; winter bran, $24( 25, 
mostly mill door; spring middlings, $26 
(standard), $31 (flour), sacked, car lots, 
Boston; winter middlings, $27@ 29, 
sacked, small lots. Rye feed, $22@23, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds 
jobbed here steady with prices un- 
changed. Corn meal, table quality, slow 
at $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activ 
\. 2... SAP eee re ee res 6,600 
BEE WOOK inc ic 600s tnssere 5,300 


Of this total, 5,400 bbls were spriny 
wheat flour, 800 winter and 400 rye. 


NOTES 

An early morning blaze in the bakery 
of Frank Pachuta, Perry, did consid 
able damage. It probably started from 
an overheated oven. 

The state superintendent of public 
works, Charles L. Cadle, has announce:! 
that the barge canal will be kept open 
this season until closed by ice. Ordinari!, 
the canal season ends Nov. 15. Just no. 
traffic is extremely heavy. 

The Monroe County Farm Bureau, 
its annual meeting here, adopted a res: 
lution favoring the sale of the govern- 
ment plant at Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford, who has promised, in the event o/ 
acquiring it, to furnish cheap nitrate to 
growers. 

Five barges loaded with wheat boun« 
from Buffalo to New York City wer 
caught in the current at the canal cross 
ing of the Genesee River recently ani 
carried downstream for some distance 
Four of the barges stranded and thx 
fifth, a steam barge which was towing 
the fleet, stripped her propeller in at 
tempting to rescue the others. It took 
two days to get the barges back into 
the canal channel and resume the trip 
No great damage was done. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 

By amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act it is unlawful for any person 
to hold, after Dec. 31, the position of 
officer or director of more than one car- 
rier without authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Commission 
is authorized, under a further clause, to 
grant such permission when neither pub- 
lic nor private interests are adversely 
affected. To aid it in determining the 
meaning of this clause, hearings will be 
held by the Commission in Washington 
on Nov. 30, and interested parties are in- 
vited to appear. 





GOVERNMENT COLLATERAL 

The War Finance Corporation will 
make agricultural loans to the extent of 
certain set percentages of the par value 
of collateral placed with it to secure ad- 
vances. In the case of United States 
government securities the following basis 
for loans is at present in effect: all lib- 
erty bonds, 85 per cent of par; Victory 
notes, 95 per cent of par; treasury cer- 
tificates of -indebtedness, at par. 





INVESTED CAPITAL RETURNS 
Under the provisions of a ruling of 
August 26, all taxpayers who in the 
preparation of their income tax returns 
for 1917 and subsequent years had used 
appreciated or inflated values in deter- 
mining invested capital were required to 


. file amended returns by Nov. 24 of this 


year. An extension of time for filing 
these amended returns has now been 
granted to Jan. 15, 1922. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, NOV, 26 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton 


sacks: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ....... $7.25@7.50 $8.00@8.25 
Bakers patent .......- 7.00@7.25 7.75@8.00 
First clear, jute....... 5.40@5.65 7.25@7.75 


3.90@4.30 6.25@6.75 
No. 2 semolina ... 6.25@6.50 8.50@8.75 
Durum patent ...... 5.85@6.10 8.25@8.50 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.65; No. 2 straight, $5.20; No. 
3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 dark, $5.20; No, 8 rye, 
$4.50. 

WHEAT—Futures, as a rule, resisted sell- 
ing. Spring cash market’ strengthened, 
though quiet as a result of light receipts 
and small offerings. Durum arrivals were 
of fair volume, and business more active. 
Late weakness developed in it due to with- 
drawal of shipping demand. Prices were 
cut 1@4c today, 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
=o — Dark northern————_, 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
123% @130% 118% @124% 110% @120% 
125% @132% 120% @126% 112% @122% 
bed @132 120 @126 112 @122 

7% @18¢% 122% @128% a 


Second clear, jute 





131% @i38% 126% @132% 118% Pe StTTh 
2 182% @138% 12 7% @133% 119% @129% 
‘sideuaage 








- Amber durum———, -——Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
19. 101% @108% 99%@ @106% 92 90% 
21. 102% @109% 100% @107% 93% 91% 


22. 101% @108% 99% @106% 92% 90% 
25 wwe settee vette 94% 92% 


5. isd @ii1% iss @i0d% 95% 93% 
26. 101 @107 99 @105 92 90 
*Holiday, 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-Spring— a——Durum——, 

Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Nov. 19.. 121 121 92% 89% 93% 
Nov. 21.. 121% 121% 93% 90% 94% 
Nov, 23.. 121 121 92% 89% 94 
Nov, 23.. 124 124 94% 91% 95% 
Nov, 24°. ... oes cece eoee e086 
Nov. = 126 126 96 92% 97% 
Nov, 126 126 92 92 96% 

sltoliday, 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Nov. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
19.... 45% +++-@31% 75% 33@55 
31.... 46% 1... @8 1 76 33@55 
22.. 45% «+++ @30% 76% 33@55 

46% +++ @31Q 78% 33@55 
t.0.. BB «+++ @31% 81% 33@55 
26.... 45% +++» @31% 81% 33@55 

*Holiday, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——~, -——Shipments— 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Snring .... 386 377 77 166 1,023 323 
Durum ,... 784 1,184 98 1,309 1,226 649 
Winter .... 1 18 18 BS wes 4 











193 1,478 2,249 976 





Totals ..1,120 1,579 
rn 


Oats: cee . 2 41 13 ee 7 ee 
RVC .cccee + 156 504 184 87 587 1,397 
Barley <1. .Ss 299 8 -» 210 156 

ixseed .. 169 128 7 #%211 117 20 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 26, 
nd receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
\itted in stocks): Receipts by 
c~ Wheat stocks—, ———grad 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


2 nor \ 829 100 46 106 49 4 
i 183 169 32 40 68 13 

_ Spring .. 775 590 362 62 105 44 
2dur f§ 889 429 615 126 170 17 


‘ll other 
durum ..1,847 705 1,867 846 174 23 
Winter .... 48 39 17 10 7 1 


Mixed .... 3 24 «+ 264 689 43 








Totals ..3,024 2,056 2,939 944 1,262 145 

Stocks a coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 

elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 





COPm cetses 200 ve oe oe ee os 
Oats ......5,232 2,189 382 oe os ° 
Rye coos. 496 393 3,362 ee oe es 
Barley «++. 278 486 271 7 1 4 
Flaxseed .. 545 1,478 40 es 3 “a 


FLAXSEED 


Buying invariably brought on_ selling 
pressure and weakness in futures. The mar- 
ket appeared to be going through a read- 
Justment process as the lake shipping season 


is about to close. The cash market held 
strong on light receipts and pressing demand 
for completing last boat cargoes, but in- 
creased arrivals and lagging in buying had 
an opposite effect. The November contract 
was the weakest issue. It lost a net 4%c 
against close of Nov. 19, December but a 
fraction, while January shows 2%c improve- 
ment for the May. Spreads between the 
near and distant deliveries widened, putting 
the deferred months on a firmer basis, 


—-——Close—_,, 
Opening Nov. 27 
Nov. 21 High Low Nov. 26 1920 

Nov, ..$1.83% $1.86% $1.80 $1.80% $1.90 


Dec, .. 1.79% 1.82% 1.78% 1.80% 1.91 
Jan, .. 1.82 1.85 1.81% 1.82% 1.93 
May .. 1.85 1.89 1.83% 1.87 2.03 





CHICAGO, NOV. 26 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MMOTOCRANUES 2c sccccccccccesseces $8.30@8.50 
Spring patents, jute ............. 7.25 @7.65 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.00 @7.30 
BOTIMS CIOS, JUCO occcccccccevece 4.50@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.50 @3.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.50@8.00 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.30 @6.80 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.15 @6.50 

Clear, southern, jute .........+6+. 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.50@6.75 

Patent, 95 per cent ....-.cc.eeee - 6.25@6.50 

Clear, Kansas, Jute ..cccccccscccs 4.25@5.00 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.25@5.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ - 5.00@5.50 

WHEAT—Cash foljowed advance in fu- 
tures. Milling demand slack, except for best 
grades. Export trade quiet here. Receipts, 
151 cars, against 195 last week. There has 
been no material change in premiums. Com- 
pared with December, the latter closed as 
follows: 


1 red 14@15c over 14h 8@65c over 

2 red 12@138c over 2 dah 2@8c over 

3 red 9@1lc over 3 dh 1@2c over 

4 red 6@7c over 4 dah 2@38c under 
1 hard 2@2%c over 1 y h Dec to lec ov 
2 hard 1% @2%c over 2 yh %@2c und 
3 hard 1@2c under 3 yh %e to 6c un 
4 hard 2@4c under 4 y h 6@7c under 
1 n 15@20c over 1 dn 23@25c over 
2 n 10@15c over 2 dan 12@238c over 
3 n Dec to 8c over 3 dn 5@13c over 
4 n Dec to 8c under 44 n Dec to 6c ov 
1 m Dec to 6c over 3 m 2@3c under 
2 2% ov to 1%c un 5 m 5@7c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
LT POG. cscs cQ@eccce cove -@..... 189 @194 
2 red. 121 @122%..... incne6 anaes @190% 
2 Be svece @1 iit eseee @110 160% @178 
2 hd. 110 @1138% —_ 162 @170% 
1 m : vaeee Wisavve 60.0600 cece 160 @167 
SM @ occes i <cs6s $04 0e a - 158 @158% 
1d . eee rere @. > SON eres 
eo Geers >) | Mrrowes, rerer ere re @. 


CORM—Prlece advanced to new high y~ 
ure on present movement, December getting 
above 50c for the first time. Last week's 
lively trade continued to the middle of this 
week, when a comparative dullness set in. 
jood export business. Receipts and stocks 
both heavy. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
mix... 51 @52% 48 @49% 69% @76 
mix... 49% @52% 47% @49% 67 @75% 
mix... 49 @51% .44%@49% 61%@70 
mix... 47% @651 48 @48% 61% @70 
mix... 48 @650 43 @46% 60 @64% 


mix... 48 @50 42 @46%  ....@67 
yel.... 50 @652 48 @50% 74 @T77 
yel.... 50 @52% 47 @650% 72 @79% 
yel.... 49 @651 65% @77 
yel.... 49 @61 438 @49 64 @70 
yel.... 48 @50% 42 @48 62% @70 
yel..«. 47% @49% 41 @48 62 @73 
white. 50% @52% 47%@50% 71 @73% 
white. 49% @52% 47%@50% 70 @73 
white. 49% @51% 44 @49 64% @73 
white. 48% @50% 43%@49% _....@.... 
white. 48% @50 42% @46% ....@.... 
white. 47 @49% 42 @46 ers, Pere’ 
OATS—Business only fairly active. Ex- 
port trade quiet, though there have been 
some inquiries. Receipts light. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
white. 40%@41% 40 @41 46% @49% 
white. 35 @41 35 @39 46% @50 
white. 32 @35% 381%@35% 438%@50 
white. 31 @34% 28 @34 43 @47 
RYE—tTrade in rye has at last taken on a 
healthy tone. There.is little export business, 
but domestic demand has increased. Re- 
ceipts have been light, but stocks are accu- 
mulating here. No. 2 ranged 82% @87\c, 
compared with 77@S81ic last week, and $1.42 
@1.52% a year ago. Old December closed 
at &5c, new December at 85%c, and May 
at 91\%c 
BARLEY—No " special feature. Receipts 
light. No export business, and domestic 
trade rather slow. The range was 45@64c, 
against 40@64c last week, and 60@95c a 
year ago. December closed at 57c, and May 
at 60c, 
CORN GOODS—Prices unchanged since 
last Saturday, and trade continues about the 


AAR WONH ACT AWHH ATR wre 


-—one 


same. Domestic demand is very good, but 
export quite lifeless. Corn flour $1.57%, corn 
meal $1.45, cream meal $1.40, pearl hominy 
$1.50, granulated hominy $1.45, oatmeal 
$2.55, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, 
$2.27% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Price steadily advanc- 
ing, being today $44 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Colder weather has increased both domestic 
and foreign demand. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

uae --Shipments—, 





1921 920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis..... 160 eth 84 86 
Wheat, bus.... 296 314 494 116 
Corm, BUS. .cc- - 1,287 882 1,685 1,144 
Oats, bus..... + 741 829 548 865 
Rye, bus....... 156 41 1 5 
Barley, bus.... 2 423 49 121 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 26 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


BROOME ccccevcccccvesceccevesvess $6.40@6.95 
a. ere 5.80@6.20 
First clear ...... 4.00@4.50 





Second clear 3.50 @4.00 


MILLFEED—Improved and enlarged de- 
mand for all grades of feeds, and prices 
advanced all along the line. Offerings very 
limited, due to reduced outputs of mills. 
Even stored bran, heretofore available in 
some quantities, now practically exhausted. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$16@17; -brown shorts, $18@19; gray shorts, 
$21@22. 

WHEAT—Firm undertone in values for 
cash wheat was maintained in this week's 
trading and, while demand was not keen, a 
fair volume of business was accomplished. 
Prices and demand held fairly steady as a 
result of higher futures, decreasing stocks 
and further advices of small farm reserves 
in Kansas and Nebraska. Local mills bought 
ordinary and near dark grain early, but mill 
buying fell off to some extent later. Ship- 
pers with outside mill orders took fair quan- 
tities of strong wheat, and most local ele- 
vators were in the market. Buyers scru- 
tinized samples closely, and paid more at- 
tention to origin of grain than recently. 
Shipping instructions somewhat more numer- 
ous. Fair demand for soft wheat first part 
of week from local and outside mill buyers, 
but trade became rather draggy near close. 
Outlet remained small for damaged grain. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.08@1.20, 
No. 2 $1.07@1.18, No. 3 $1.06@1.17, No. 
$1.05@1.13; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.18@1.20, 
No. 2 $1.15@1.16, No. 3 $1.10@1.14, No. 4 
$1.05 @1.09. 

CORN—tThe general market was quoted 
unchanged, but a few sales were made at 
advances, mainly for white. Buyers not 
eager, but demand was fairly good and of- 
ferings were well absorbed. Cash prices: 
white corn, No, 2 42@42%c, No. 3 41% @42c, 
No. 4 40@41c; yellow corn, No. 2 44@44%c, 
No. 3 43@43% 'e, No, 4 42@42%c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 42@ 42%, No. 3 41@41%¢, No. 4 40% 
@4ic. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

a ree me r-—-Shipments—, 

1921 192 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls.. 13,325 $775 78,650 55,575 
Wh’'t, bus.1,100,250 1,644,350 650,700 1,142,100 
Corn, bus...147,500 307,500 78,750 65,000 
Oats, bus...125,800 107,100. 70,500 94,500 


Rye, bus...:. 6,600 27,500 17,600 27,500 
Barley, bus. 13,500 132,000 7,800 68,900 
Bran, tons.. 500 640 2,680 1,320 
Hay, tons... 4,548 14,544 456 4,044 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 26 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ee DRONE oko i cacsuunecttewsses $6.50 @6.90 

ES a eee Ha . 6.25 @6.50 

ob 06 000d 0i5 0s b0 0d eaO 4.15 @4.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PRONE séccwaneavesses Peeve TT Tey 5.85 @6.15 

SED. 56'5:600:04040.055 00000008095 5.10 @5.35 

ee MD add eceencces cbesdeaeye 3.90@4.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PE 64505005 600s COS a RAN SNE e RS 5.90@6.15 

COURS co cccccetecescesvescecses 5.25@5.50 

| PT eee eee ee 4.00 @4.25 


MILLFEED—Wheat feed in limited sup- 
ply on account of reduced production of 
flour. The scarcity has stimulated demand, 
which is in excess of supplies. Other feed- 
stuffs quiet and about steady. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$18@19; soft winter bran, $18.50@19.50; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Cash market strong on good 
milling wheat, and all offerings taken at the 
advance. Low grades fairly steady. Both 
hard and soft wheat of good quality scarce. 
Demand fair, coming principally from local 
and near-by mills. Receipts, 161 cars, 
against 156 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.23@1.24; No. 3 red, $1.18@1.20; No. 
4 red, $1.07@1.15. 

CORN—More or less followed the trend of 
wheat prices, but showed a greater gain, as 
the market was sparingly supplied with pub- 
lic offerings, while buying orders were fairly 
liberal. A very strong demand for cash corn 
was reported, but active transactions were 


restricted by lack of offerings. Receipts, 277 
cars, against 288. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
50%c; No. 6 corn, 47%c; No, 1 yellow, 51%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 61@51%c; No. 3 yellow, 50%c; 
No. 4 yellow, 49% @50c; No. 5 yellow, 48%c; 
No. 6 yellow, 48c; No. 2 white, 50c. 

OATS—Cash oats were in“fair demand, 
and all offerings were taken at advancing 
prices. Offerings, like wheat and corn, were 
light. Receipts, 67 cars, against 90. Cash 
prices: No. 3 white oats, 35c; No. 4 white, 
34c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 89,550 63,830 99,710 78,740 
Wheat, bus.. 290,250 746,134 209,540 323,230 
Corn, bus.... 438,240 289,900 247,980 165,360 
Oats, bus.... 171,000 448,000 221,610 466,180 
et WEsees s000s B.GO0  cccee § cvves 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 59,200 3,020 4,510 





TOLEDO, NOV. 26 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $6@6.25; local springs, $6.90 
@7.25; local Kansas, $6.80. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $22.00@22.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 23.00@ 23.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 24.00 @25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... 42.00@ 43.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 22 cars, 4 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 40 cars, 4 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 17 cars, 16 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 147,400 163,000 33,980 49,236 
Corn, bus.... 50,000 63,750 29,170 1,428 
Oats, bus.... 34,850 106,600 28,510 38,971 








BUFFALO, NOV, 26 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent’ spring .............. $8.00@8.25 
Bakers Patent ...ccccscsesscccece . 
WUnWe GIGRP seceseccressvccvcceces 
MOCO GIOOP ccscvecccvvteccceves 
Ee, BUTS WHO oc ccccccieccocsees 
BE, WRPGAS oc coceveccseetesecce 


I I i a ces eee eee Os cues 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
OE errr rT ere 
PEED TERED 2c cuccccesceuve 
pe eS Re rer eee 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton .........+ 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 


Ce WORE, WOE SOM: oo s60060 0008 «eee + @44.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked....... ooeee @ 2.55 
teground oat hulls, sacked..... eee» @12.00 
Se SES OE eee 1.40@ 1.45 
Buckwheat, new, 100 lbs ....... eee @ 1,65 


WHEAT—There were a few cars of soft 
winter offered, but prices asked were too 
far above millers’ ideas of value to expect 
business. 

CORN—The scarcity of both old and new 
continues, and the feed mills here are short 
of supplies. It was easy to get 8c over last 
week’s prices for all grades at the close, 
today. Closing prices: No. 1 and No. 2 yel- 
low, 66%c; No. 3 yellow, 64%c: No. 4 yellow, 
62c; No. 5 yellow, 60%4c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Feed millers seem to be well sup- 
plied with oats, and only bought an occa- 
sional car when weight was desirable. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 41%c; No. 3 white, 39%c; 
No, 4 white, 37%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull. Offerings are light, and 
there will be only one cargo afloat here 
for sale this winter, Malting was quoted 
today at 70@74c, and feed at 63@66c, on 
track, through billed. Malting 64@67c, and 
feed 54@60c, c.if., Buffalo. 

RYE—Little demand. No track receipts. 
No, 2, in store, was offered at 92c, carloads. 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 26 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


og. a ee ee $7.55 @7.90 
I EEL. 6's & 6:0:6.6'08 000605066 6.85 @7.40 
a i PTET Tre rere ee 4.90 @5.40 
EE, UE bs 6 5.0.00635668 8600 000 4.00@4.50 
oe ee eee 5.45 @6.10 
i ee a 5.10@5.45 
Tee BOT, GOR cc ccvcceescecsuace 4.10@5.15 
POT TET Ere ee 6.50 @6.75 
oy eee 1.50@1.55 
COCR MOR), B60 TOS s.cscvcccececss 1.45@1.50 
COP GN. BOO BOO. tei. dccws vecaves 1.40@1.45 


MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Produc- 
tion light and demand active, largely on 
spot, due to broader consumption. Mills are 
sold up until Jan. 1 or later. Premiums on 
deferred appeared, and are growing stronger. 
Advances of 50c@$1 ton general. Standard 
bran, $19@20; winter bran, $19.50@20; 
standard fine middlings, $19@20; flour mid- 
dlings, $21@22; hominy feed, $23.50@24.50: 
red dog, $30@32; rye feed, $15.50@16; old 
process oil meal, $41@42; cottonseed meal, 
$42@45; brewers’ dried grains, $22@23; glu- 
ten feed, $30.65,—all in 100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@T7c. Receipts, 15 
cars; last week, 11; last year, 52. Offerings 
very small and cal! improved, both milling 














1010 


and shipping. Premiums firmly held and 
tending upward. No. 1 dark (Dakota) 
northern ranged 12@18c over Minneapolis 
December: price; No. 1 hard winter, 1@3%c 
over; No. 1 red winter, Be gee over. No, 1 
closed at $1.36@ 


$1.19 @1.23, « 
1.16; No. 1 hard winter one ee] No, 2 
$1.13@1.15, b ; 
$1.14@1.30, No. 2 $1.09@1. 
1.20, No, 4 $1.04@1.18, No, 5 $1.02@1.14. 

RYE—Advanced 4@6c. Receipts, 9 cars; 
last week, 16; last year, 60, Milling demand 
brisk for choice Wisconsin; western in bet- 
ter request. Shippers again buying. Basis 
improved, spot ruling 1% @2c over Decem- 
ber price. No. 1 closed at 87%c; No. 2, 
87% @87%c; No. 3, 84@86%c; No. 4, 80@ 
85 Kec. 

CORN—Declined %c. Receipts, 140 cars; 
last week, 105; last year, 222. Receipts 
moderate and demand good, local and ship- 
ping, but basis is easier. Spot ranges 1% @ 
2c over December, except for mixed, which 
is discounted % @ic under white and yellow, 
No. 2 white closed at 50% @65ic; No. 2 yel- 
low, Sic; No, 2 mixed, 50c, 

OATS—Declined % @lic. Receipts, 159 
cars; last week, 132; last year, 159. Demand 
not so active, millers and shippers being 
more conservative. Offerings moderately 
large. Basis easier, spot selling 3c over to 
%c under December price, as to weight. No. 
2 white closed at 35@387c; No. 3 white, 33@ 
36c; No, 4 white, 32@34%c; sample grade, 
30 @ 34c. 

BARLEY—UvUnchanged. Receipts, 76 cars; 
last week, 64; last year, 182. Good grades 
salable, but inferior slow. Offerings mod- 
erate, Demand less active with unfavorable 
legislation on medicinal beer. Futures nomi- 
nally steady, December quotable at 63%c. 
Iowa was quoted at 48@62c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 50@68c; Minnesota, 48@62c; Da- 
kota, 48@62c; feed and rejected, 45@52c. 


WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1920 1921 1920 


1921 
Flour, bbis... 40,5670 6,660 16,310 26,250 
Wheat, bus.. 18,900 70,200 47,425 18,550 
Corn, bus.... 199,500 316,350 332,047 55,600 


Oats, bus.... 323,595 393,900 335,903 223,160 





Barley, bus.. 117,420 279,645 59,860 23,580 
Rye, bus.... 12,510 68,500 9,060 26,550 
Feed, tons... 1,380 180 =. 6, 312 1,680 
BALTIMORE, NOV. 26 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .........e0e55- $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25 @7.60 
Hard winter straight ..........++ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... : eres 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.50@5.75 
Me BOUPF, WIGS .ccccccccvecceses 5.95 @6.35 
Rye flour, standard .............+ 5.10 @5.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .........+.+6. 


City mills’ blended patent .. 
City mills’ winter patent ° 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 6.60 

MILLFEED—Higher and more active on 
everything excepting flour middlings and red 
dog, which are unchanged and slow. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$26@26.50; soft winter bran, $26@27; stand- 
ard middlings, $25@26; flour middlings, $29 
eiese red dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, 
$25 

WHEAT—Advancea 4% @5%ec; demand 
and movement small.- Receipts, 228,579 bus; 
exports, 203,966; stock, 3,150,810. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.17%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.16%; December, $1.16%; 
range of southern for week, $1.02% @1.15%. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 182,693 bus; exports, 
60,000; stock, 654,156. Closing prices: do- 
mestic old No. 2 or better, track, 66c; con- 
tract spot, 60c; range of new southern for 
week, 56% @60c; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $2.65 @2.70. 

OATS—Up 1@2c; demand better. Stock, 
259,369 bus. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 483%c; No, 3 white, domestic, 40% @ 
42c as to weight. 

RYE—Gained 5c; movement light, demand 
good. Receipts, 77,827 bus; stock, 2,132,600. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
95c, 








PHILADELPHIA, NOV, 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,200 bbis and 11,604,- 
999 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 6 bbls to Ham- 
burg, 800 sacks to Gothenburg, 2,700 sacks 
to Smyrna, 1,850 sacks to Constantinople, 
600 sacks to Amsterdam and 2,300 sacks to 
Christiania. 
Spring first patent ..........+66. $7.50@7.90 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.10 @7.40 
Spring first clear ......,....e+055 5.25 @5.50 
Hard winter short patent eoevrqes 
Hard winter straight ..........+. 
Soft winter straight ........++..++ 5. 40@6. 00 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet but firm under light 
offerings. We quote on a basis of $5.90@ 
6.40 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Trade slow, in- 
fluenced by mild weather, and market lower 
with moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions, $3@3.25 per 98-lb sack. 
WHEAT—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 6c under a fair demand. Receipts, 
1,961,699 bus; exports, 666,538; stock, 2,582,- 
610. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No, 2 red winter ........... Soeeee $1.16@1.21 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.11@1.16 
Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. & wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 


MILLFEED—Offerings light and market 
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firm and higher under an improved demand, 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Bemis, BEAR 2 ccccascccgeccccsce $26.50 @27.50 
Soft winter bran ........-+...++ 27.00 @28.00 
Standard middlings ........... - 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings .............++. 30.00 @ 33.00 
BE GE nee cOO rc covet Vvecceeed 38.00 @ 40.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 5c under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Local car lots in small sup- 
ply and ruled firm and 4c higher. Receipts, 
45,021 bus; exports, 372,830; stock,. 139,519. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 
2 63@64ic, No. 3 61@62c; car lots, for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow, old 68@69c, new 64@ 
65c; No, 3 yellow, new, 62@63c, 





CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet and largely 
nominal at revised figures. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... $1.75 
Granulated white meal, fancy .......- 2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...........+- 1.75 
White table meal, fancy .. e+e 2.20 
White corn flour, fancy ....... e'neeeee 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits ..........+++. 2.20 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

34 OB, CBC 2. ccccccsccccccccccecses 35 

OATS—Market declined %c early in week, 
but afterwards recovered and closed firm. 
Receipts, 27,055 bus; stock, 221,799. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 44@44%c; No. 3 white, 
42% @43c. 

OATMEAL—In light request at quoted 
rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


NEW YORK, NOV. 26 

FLOUR—Market quiet, though firmer 
price conditions prevailed. Price cutting by 
mills seems to have entirely disappeared, 
thereby improving conditions considerably. 
Some buyers are beginning to feel that prices 
have reached bottom, and are wondering if 
this would not be a good time to make pur- 
chases for future delivery. Stocks are 
ample, but the resale of stuff on spot below 
mill limits is having a bad effect on the 
general situation. General quotations: spring 
first patent $8.25@9.25, standard patent $6 
@7.50, first clear $4.75@5.50; soft winter 
straight, $5.50@5.90; hard winter straight 
$6.50@7, first clear $4.75@5.50; rye, $5.40@ 
5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 193,768 bbls. 

WHEAT—Firmer throughout the week, 
mostly due to foreign news. Considerable 
buying, particularly by England. The whole 
situation seems stronger. General quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.24 bu; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.21; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.23%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.12, Receipts, 
1,343,967 bus, 


CORN—Seemed in sympathy with wheat, 
and showed a tendency to improve. here 
was little export business reported, hdWwever, 
and increased offers from the country kept 
prices from advancing much. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 71%c; No. 2 mixed, 71%c; 
No. 2 white, 72%c. Receipts, 443,400 bus. 

OATS—Took on firmer tone. At the close 
eased off a little, but the general quotations 
were a bit higher. No. 2 white, 45c; No. 3 
white, 43c; No. 4 white, 4lc. Receipts, 596,- 
000 bus, 








MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 29 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Nov. 29 Year ago 

ar patent, 98-lb cot- 
aeoecececeoocora $7.80@8.25 $8.30@8.50 
gtandaia patent ....... 7.85@7.75 17.85@8.25 
Second patent ........ 7.10@7.35 7.75@8.00 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.25@4.45 6.25@6.90 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.45 5.00@5.25 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 29), in 
jute, were: 


Nov. 29 Year ago 
Medium semolina..... es -@6.10 $7.75 @8.60 
Durum flour .......... 4.80@5. 10 6.50@6.90 
CHIRP civecns tcccecvscs 3.40@3.75 5.25@6.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 

Dee. B...0 seoses 336,635 384,330 

Nov. 26... 230,145 390,830 442,075 

Nov. 19... 338,380 396,725 486,240 417,760 

Nov. 12... 319,325 340,995 449,590 360,440 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 
449,655 
400,225 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
DOC. B..ee sccvee 355 6,645 14,570 
Nov. 26... wescee cooves 4,500 122,200 
Nov. 19... 715 660 5,240 101,495 
Nov. 12... 305 6,300 1,365 121,000 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outsideof Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 1.. 62 69,615 204,260 215,960 1,230 eee 


- 62 69,615 223,955 105,010 


Oct. 15. 61 68,615 223,200 206,745 360 675 
Oct. 22. 63 70,315 252,925 171,730 715 315 
: 68 70,315 278,095 214.645 335 


1,890 
5.. 63 70,315 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov. 12. 63 70,315 192,065 240,200 eee eve 
Nov. 19. 61 67,965 185,550 211,180 nee eos 
Nov. 26, 51 54,525 139,050 145,220 ees ete 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 29), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 29 Year ago 
BOR cc ccc cccees $.....@18.00 $26.50@27.00 
Stand. middlings. . 18. 50@19. 00 = .....@25.00 
Flour middlings... 22.00@24.00 37. 00@38. 00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@30.00 .....@45.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $21.00@21.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.50@21.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 22.00@22.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 22.560@22.76 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 14.50@15.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, yellowf .......+++++ 1.85@ 1.90 
Rye flour, white® .........-.+6. 5.90@ 5.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.60@ 3.65 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.60@ 6.65 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.40@ 6.50 
WROTION COCHFo sw ccccocccccccccce «++@ 2.30 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ---@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ---@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton... 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oi] meal® ..........+... «++ @40.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


sacks, 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Nov. » vedied 34% $1.28% @1.30% 
Nov, B49 “0.20 ccccee Devseee . 
Nov. Laker 36% 1.30% @1. 32% 
Nov. 1.81% @1.36% 1.30% @1.32% 
Nov. 1.35% @1.40% 1.34% @1.36% 
Nov. 1.31% @1.36% 1.30% @1.32% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Nov. 23 ..... Asc 30% e: 34% $1.23% @1.25% 
BWlOv. BOF 22.0 sescceQeccees covese DD pcoace 
Nov. 26 ..... 4: 28\% $i: "32% 1.26 @1.27% 
Nov. 26 ..... 1.28% @1.382% 1.25% @1.27% 
Nov. 28 ..... 1.32% @1.36% 1.29% @1.31% 
Nov. 29 ..... rte 32% 1.25% @1.27% 
ec, No Dec. May 
Bixeess $1.21% 913 21 Bescces $1.23% $1.21% 
600e escets ~ cevees ee 1.27% 1.25% 
SB i cece 1.23% 1.22% 29..... 1.24% 1.22% 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, ‘per — 


Nov. Corn Oats ye Barley 
22. 44% @45 29% @30% 77 +a 36@52 
23. 44% @45 30 @31% 78%@79 36@52 
een FE Hct MORE 
25. 43%@44 29% @31% 80% @81% 36@52 
26. 41 @42 30% @31% 78% @79% 37@52 

@4 30% @31% 81% @82% 37@52 


SB. ovsc 1 
*Holiday. 
WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

N 


Saturday were: av. 27 

Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,644,180 1,819,720 2,942,640 
Flour, bbis ...... 29,630 30,622 26,164 
Millistuff, tons ... 682 670 2,857 
Corn, bus ....... 266,030 180,900 336,420 
Oats, BOS ccccere 397,880 617,860 285,420 
Barley, bus ..... 160,160 144,960 682,860 
Rye, DUS .....0.. 40,950 $7,820 106,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 85,500 72,450 159,720 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Nov. 27 

Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 561,780 883,400 1,262,170 
Flour, bbis ...... 259,167 367,334 429,450 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,012 14,778 16,155 
Corn, bus ....... 76,960 83,850 151,620 
Oats, bus ....... 321,850 362,000 261,300 
Barley, bus ..... 168,920 224,680 410,020 
We, WO oc cccecs 3,480 11,300 64,240 
Flaxseed, bus ... 12,690 73,000 16,380 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 


reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Nov.*27 Nov. 29 











Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1920 1919 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,377 1,368 1,055 465 
No. 1 northern.. 52 33 30 59 
No. 2 northern... 134 140 12 15 
Others <eveccces 4,794 4,730 6,352 7,311 
Potals vecevces 6,357 6,272 7,450 7,851 
Tm 2SRS 22.200 22,181 22,076 eee eee 
BO BORE cecccce 589 601 
Tm 986 .ccccce 10,656 10,145 


‘ COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 27 Nov. 29 Nov. 3 
Nov. 26 Nov. 19 1920 1919 191 


Corn ... 438 444 23 9 39 
Oats ..21,984 21,826 7,226 4,262 1,487 
Barley ..1,180 1,229 1,099 889 730 
Rye ....1,108 1,068 55 3=—-6, 639 =: 11,293 
Flaxseed. 733 776 689 54 84 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o— Mp!s— cm—_Duluth——F7_ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Nov, 22...$1.81 1.80 1.82 1.78% 1.83% 


Nov. 23... 1.81% 1.80% 1.84% 1.82% 1.88 

NOV. 849.. cosece cocves escces eoceee ssccee 

Nov. 25... 1.83% 1.82% 1.83 1.82% 1.88% 

Nov. 26... 1.78% 1.78% 1.81% 1.80% 1.87 

Nov. 28. 1.78% 1.78% 1.81% 1.80% 1.87 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 86 160 124 733 629 54 








Duluth..... 169 128 7 65645 1/481 40 
Totals.... 255 288 131 1,278 2,110 94 


November 30, 1921 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min. 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Noy, 
26, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Cares -Shipments. 








21 1920 1921 i999 

Minneapolis ... 2,041 2,873 550 363 
Duluth ........ 1,620 2,074 1,932 1,348 
Totals ...... 3,661 4,947 2,482 1.711 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 29, in cents per 100 lbs: 

eae From 

Phila- Now 

New Bos- Balti- del- port 

ton more phia News 





To— 
Aberdeen ...... 
Amsterdam .... 
Antwerp ... 


19.00 19.00 19.00 19.09 
19.00 19.00 19.00 19\99 





Belfast ........ . ecco BEeOO coe. 
Bremen ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 .... 
Bristol ..... e+e 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Cardiff ........ BROOD 2000 0088 cooe cess 
Bergen ........ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Christiania .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
COPR cccscceses 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Dublin ++ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Dundee ... 22.00 





Glasgow ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2» 09 
Stockholm ..... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 A 
Gothenburg .... 





Malmé ........ 2.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Hamburg ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ...... 19.00 19.00 . 
BEBVTS .ccvccces 19.00 ar , 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 .... : 
Helsingfors .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 ‘ 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 .... can. #000 ea 
Mele .ccccccccce 22.00 eoce _ 
TIER cocccccsec $3.00 .... 83.00 .... ‘ 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.50 
London ........ 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22 00 
Londonderry ... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 .... 
Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ..... / | etter arre . 
Rotterdam ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... SD €6¢8 bate epee o..0 
BEBO. cc ccccces + 37.00 ‘ 
Southampton 22.00 53.9888 Gaeee ; 
Danzig R - 30.00 30.00 ; 
Pirzus ewes. cess ‘ 
Stettin ‘ 
Levant ° 
The rate from aw York, " Philadep! a, 
Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 


50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c; from Nw 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartage: 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colom)! a, 
is 55c, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grin 
in store at above points for week endiig 
Nov. 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











ann Wheat Oats Barley F)\x 

Bs BA ‘ccsccceve 2,607 308 221 ; 
Consolideted pane 982 53 17 1 
Ogilvies ....,..... 939 84 92 ; 
Fort eran eee 700 33 59 1 
GD. By wcscceses 2,727 609 189 19 
North YWosleca oe 348 3 313 
Port Arthur ..... 4,066 976 401 10 
Can. Gov't ...... 819 504 71 17 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,020 105 14 
Private elevators. 6,358 469 210 

BOIS cevccccss 23,525 3,286 1,364 682 
WORF GMO ecccvsves 15,416 4,704 946 906 
Receipts ......... 8,910 1,036 328 203 
Lake shipments.. 669 1,372 182 202 
Rail shipments... 349 115 26 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

w or Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... wee «BO BO Wea cces ‘ 
No. 1 northern..5,801 No, 2C. W...... 1,1 
No. 2 northern. .3,230 No. 3 C. W...... 61 
No. 3 northern..4,542 Ex. 1 feed ..... 1s 
BS ei vcokues Se ere 1 
Brrr ee ee 273 
WO, ] occcveveces 74 Special bin ..... 109 
oo . . EEE =. eee 303 
DBFUM .cvscccce BSD DRIVER bc ccccs 464 
\ i Pere 823 — 
Special bin ..... 464 Wetal 2 .oos0 028,38 
Others .......... 1,399 

BOHM) wcccces 23,625 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United State: 
on Nov. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bri 


Baltimore ..2, eo 507 261 1,984 33 
Boston ..... vr: 19 2 es 
Buffalo ..... 2, 369 2,833 4,486 546 830 
Afloat ....1,402 38,122 2,979 toe es 
Chicago ....2,718 4,905 18,331 1,041 14 
Afloat ...- -... 3,985 se 
Detroit ..... 29 63 169 17 
St. Joseph. ..1,013 134 229 2 
Duluth ..... 3,024 200 5,231 496 271 
Galveston ...2,569 ove TT 67 - 
Indianapolis. 325 285 419 2 
Kan. City...9,044 1,707 3,231 69 7” 
Milwaukee .. 154 * 220 595 20 14: 
Minneapolis 6,357 438 21,984 1,108 1,18: 
N. Orleans... .3,981 609 139 é%e 11; 
Newp. News. ... ses 18 3 ae - 
New York...2,189 149 1,055 73 35: 
Omaha ..... 2,284 184 2,505 493 4: 
Peoria ...... 209 63 825 - 


Philadeiphia 2,091 142 216 41 











St, Louis... .2,667 74 879 90 ‘ 
Toledo ..... 1,306 78 808 56 2 
Canals ...... 795 330 60 eee 75 
Lakes ...... 1,651 1,281 ees 87 - 
Totals ...48,741 17,314 68,424 6,194 38,513 
Last year...43,149 6,634 33,961 4,406 3,287 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 2,136,000 bus; corn 
624,000; rye, 359,000; barley, 569,000. In- 


crease—Oats, 28,000 bus, 
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Flour demand in Pacific Coast mar- 
kets continues very sluggish. Jobbers 
are not buying beyond the near-by re- 
quirements of customers, and all classes 
of flour distributors and most of the 
bakers are keeping stocks at a minimum. 

In spite of the necessity of many 
households to economize on account of 
unemployment and business depression, 
there is no apparent increase in flour 
consumption, as the average citizen ap- 
pears utterly incapable of appreciating 
the relative cheapness and high food 
value of bread. A further illustration 
of the prevailing ignorance as to food 
costs is that, with the bakers carrying on 
a bread war and selling at cost or less, 
little or no increase in bakers’ bread con- 
sumption is noticeable. 

There is no export business either in 
flour or wheat. Some ofthe mills are 
still grinding on old bookings to the 
Orient, but new business is not workable 
in competition with quotations of Aus- 
tralian millers, in spite of the general 
reduction of $1 ton in ocean space, and 
Hongkong exchange remaining firm 
around 55c. The improved product of 
China’s great milling capacity, in con- 
junction with the cheapness of her raw 
material, arising from the fact that the 
prohibition of wheat exports places her 
wheat below the world’s price basis, is 
making it more and more difficult for the 
American miller to compete. 

Top patents, basis 98’s, carloads sea- 
board, are quoted: Montana, $7.20@7.95 
bbl; Dakota, $8.20@8.70; Kansas, $7@ 
7.75; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.80@7.60. Washington family patent, 
basis 49-Ib cottons, $6.75 bbl; bakers pat- 
ent, basis 98’s, $6.30. 

The feed market is inactive. Washing- 
ton mill-run, delivered transit points, is 
quoted $20 ton in straight cars; Montana 
mixed feed, on track, seaboard, $16.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


— Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
THiS WOO. <bsccccs 52,800 17,419 33 
Last week ........ 52,800 22,294 42 
Year GOO ~<caceccts 52,800 9,231 17 
[wo years ago..... 52,800 48,088 91 
Three years ago.... 46,800 45,523 97 
Four years ago.... 46,800 45,165 96 
Five years ago..... 40,800 31,030 76 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WOO «2.00602 57,000 29,460 52 
LsOSt WOO cceccccs 57,000 51,255 90 
Yea? BMD iietvc¢es 57,000 15,869 28 
Two years ago..... 57,000 56,970 99 
Three years ago.... 57,000 36,826 64 
Four years ago.... 57,000 48,461 85 
Five years ago..... 57,000 50,670 88 


RAIL RATE REDUCTIONS 


Unless the carriers contest the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of Nov. 21, which railroad representa- 
tives state may be done, the new year 
promises to open with material relief for 
the millers of the Pacific Northwest in 
marketing flour in the central west and 
in the eastern and southeastern states. 

The commission’s decision of Oct. 22 
has, by its order of Nov. 21, been made 
mandatory, effective on or before Dec. 27 
on five days’ notice. In the case of rates 
on grain, grain products and hay in the 
western group, namely, in territory west 


of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers and 
Lake Michigan, and east of the western 
lines of the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska and a line 
extending south to El Paso, Texas, where 
40 per cent increases were allowed in 
1920, the commission has reduced the in- 
crease to 20 per cent; between other 
western group points, the commission has 
ordered that rates shall not exceed 17.5 
per cent above the old schedules; be- 
tween points in the mountain-Pacific 
group, which lies between the western 
group and the Pacific Coast, and points 
in the western group, the increase above 
the 1920 schedule is reduced to 16.75 per 
cent; and between points in mountain- 
Pacific territory, at not more than 12.5 
per cent above the rates in effect before 
the 1920 increase. 

The commission has also ordered the 
railroads to fix rates for coarse grains 
at 10 per cent less than the rates on 
wheat. 

By this order the commission disre- 
gards the suggestion of the carriers for 
a 10 per cent decrease in freight rates 
on all agricultural products. 

In fixing the rates in mountain-Pacific 
territory at not more than 12.5 per cent 
above the rates in effect before the 1920 
increase, the effect of the decision in the 
Columbia basin rate case, which granted 
Portland a 10 per cent differential 
against Seattle and Tacoma on wheat 
originating south of the Snake River, is 
apparently nullified. 


NOTES 


The 50-bbl mill of the Wallowa (Ore- 
gon) Roller Mills has been sold by H. 

cKinnis to Bert Rogers. 

The general western headquarters of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad will be 
moved from Tacoma to Seattle Jan. 1. 

The North Atlantic & Western Steam- 
ship Co. will hereafter call at all At- 
lantic ports for which cargo can be se- 
cured, and has increased its fleet to 12 
ships to operate a weekly service. 

Under the recent reorganization of the 
Shipping Board the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict directors are authorized to meet 
rate competition without reference to 
Washington, excepting when the lower- 
ing of rates would result in serious finan- 
cial loss. 

The state department of public works 
will hold a hearing at Oroville, Wash., 
Dec. 1, in an application of the grain 
men. of the Okanogan Valley district for 
a reduction from 33c to 28c per 100 lbs 
on wheat to Seattle and Tacoma, the 
present rate being 5@6c above other 
rates for corresponding distances. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 26.—There 
was slow but steady flour buying this 
week, though purchases were mainly con- 
fined to small lots. Prices were generally 
maintained at the old range, $6.75 for 
family extras and $6.80 for bakers’ hard 
wheat. 

With the-colder weather, there has been 
a better inquiry for millfeed. Mill-run in 
ton lots at mill held at $20 and mid- 
dlings at $34. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 29,584 52 
Last week ........ 57,000 31,428 55 
Year ago ..... Te. 48,000 12,975 27 
Two years ago..... 42,600 40,102 94 
Three years ago.... 40,500 32,529 80 
Four years ago.... 33,000 27,183 82 


.Wheat buying was interrupted early in 
the week by a snow storm, but trading 
in the country was on an active scale 
in the latter part. Short covering and 


buying for mill account kept prices gen- 
erally firm and about 5c above the cur- 
rent export parity, consequently no new 
foreign business was reported. Farmers 
are not pressing their wheat on the mar- 
ket yet, but in some quarters it is be- 
lieved a general selling movement will 
set in before the year ends. Closing 
quotations on the local board were: hard 
white, $1.09; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.08; white club, $1.07; soft 
white, $1.06; red Walla, $1.02. 

The coarse grain market ruled quiet 
during the week. Last bids were: No. 3 
yellow eastern corn, $27.50; white feed 
oats, $27; gray feed oats, $26 per ton. 


NOTES 

Two more steamers loaded wheat here 
last week for India. A total of at least 
six full cargoes will go to that country 
this season. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has reduced 
the discounts on oats to $1 a ton on Nos. 
2 and 8 and $8 a ton on No. 4. The old 
discounts were $1.50 and $4 and were 
fixed early in the season when oats prices 
were $8@10 a ton higher than now. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Nov. 26.—If any- 
thing, the flour market showed some 
signs of improvement this week. It is 
quite evident that if buyers had more 
confidence in present prices a normal 
volume of business could be expected. 
However, it is generally felt that stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
under what is usually carried at this 
period of the year, and continued gen- 
eral inquiry and improvement are looked 
for. 

In sympathy with firmness in the wheat 
market, mill prices for the week showed 
slight advance, and prices now in effect 
are as follows: Dakota standard patent, 
$8.90 per bbl; Dakota clear, $7; Montana 
standard, $8.40; Montana clears, $6.50; 
Dakota and Montana fancy patent, 60c 
above standard patent prices; Kansas 
fancy patent, $7.70; Kansas standard, 
$7.30; eastern first clear, $5.20@5.40; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$6@6.20; cut-off, $5.50@5.70,—basis 98's, 
delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market shows some signs 
of strengthening, and while prices are 
little changed from last week, offerings 
from all sections are less plentiful. Job- 
bers and feeders are reported as carrying 
fairly heavy stocks on account of having 
loaded up in anticipation of the railroad 
strike, and with a normal inquiry from 
this class of trade, which is expected to 
develop shortly, higher prices are antici- 
pated. Eastern red bran and mill-run 
are quoted $20@21- per ton; North Coast 
white bran and mill-run, $21@22; shorts, 
$27@28; middlings, $86@37; low grade 
flour, $39@40. 


BREAD WAR 


There is a bread war in Alameda Coun- 
ty. The larger bakers located there had 
been considering a slight decline in price, 
while at the same time asking the retail 
grocers to accept a greatly reduced mar- 
gin. Before the negotiations were com- 
pleted two of the baking companies 
abandoned all effort toward regulation of 
the resale price and reduced the figures 
to 6c for the 1-lb loaf and 9c for the 
1¥%,-lb loaf, which is by far their largest 
seller. The retail grocers are endeavor- 
ing to maintain a retail price of 8c on the 
1-lb loaf and 12c on the 1%-lb loaf, but 
it is a question if the excited condition 
will permit stabilization of prices on 
bread, which should carry a 20 per cent 
margin. This is virtually a bread war on 
the small bakeries now being operated in 
stores on the principal thoroughfares. 


NOTES 

Plans have been made by Professor W. 
MacKie whereby 100 acres in the Im- 
perial Valley will be planted to rice next 
season to determine if it can be profit- 
ably raised in that district. 

W. C. Wilkes, president of the Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, was a 
visitor on ’change this week, stopping in 
San Francisco on his way back to Port- 
land after visiting southeastern markets. 

According to Ralph P. Merrit, head of 
the California Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the general rice shortage for this 
season wil steady paddy rice prices in 
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California. The state crop for this year 
is only about 2,500,000 bags, as against 
4,000,000 bags last year. 

The 1921 California bean crop is good 
for all but limas and whites. The av- 
erage Sacramento County yield is re- 
ported to average 810 lbs per acre. The 
lima crop is rather late. The large and 
small white crops are the smallest in 
years. Buyers seem to be in a great 
rush to get old bean orders cleaned and 
delivered. A tone of uneasiness is found 
among brokers. The eastern crop turned 
out well and California’s erop has also. 
The market is expected to take the entire 
crop at present prices but not at an in- 
crease. 

It is the opinion on the San Francisco 
Exchange that the buyers are between 
10,000 and 20,000 tons short for delivery 
on December barley future contracts. 
The result is already seen in the steady 
incline in feed barley from $1.23 to $1.33 
during the week. The brokers have held 
off buying till they had to. The factor 
of no green feed coming on will increase 
the demand for feed barley and conse- 
quently the price, legitimately, to a point 
estimated by many brokers to be about 
$1.50 before January. Shipping barley 
is slow on the market at $1.40@1.50. 
There seems to be little increased manu- 
facturing demand for this top grade. 


UTAH 


Oepen, Uran, Nov. 26.—Market con- 
ditions in Utah and Idaho changed very 
slightly during the past week, the only 
improvement being renewed interest be- 
cause of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order that new and lower rates 
be placed in effect on grain shipments 
from these two states. The rates do not 
become effective for another month, but 
millers and growers anticipate heavier 
wheat shipments and believe some options 
will be taken on the basis of the revised 
tariffs. The actual movement of grain 
will be retarded, millers say, until the 
change is made effective. 

Prices have remained practically the 
same for the week, the Ogden figures 
being 70@75c bu. for soft and 80@85c bu 
for hard, with country prices 5c bu low- 
er. However, there have been a few 
country deals reported at practically Og- 
den prices, where millers have been seek- 
ing grain for local milling. 

Demand for flour continues very light. 
Ogden prices remained steady at $5.50 
@6 bbl for hard wheat and family pat- 
ent flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
Ogden. The California trade was offered 
flour at $6.25@6.50 bbl, hard wheat 
flours, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
California common points. The shipping 
trend continued toward the Southeast, 
with $6 bbl for standards and $6.25 for 
high patents, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices held locally at about $17 
ton, f.o.b., Ogden, car lots, and $21@23 
ton, f.o.b., California common points. 


POCATELLO BRANCH EXCHANGE 
Incorporation papers of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange were filed in Pocatello, 
Idaho, this week, in order that a branch 
office of the exchange might be started 
there. This office will handle grain in- 
spections in Idaho north and northwest 
of Pocatello. A sampler and inspector 
will be placed in charge. The officers of 
the Ogden exchange are: J. H. Hollister, 
president; B. L. Slack, secretary- 
treasurer; O. B. McCoy, Pocatello; C. 
J. Doon, Ogden; Joseph M. Parker, Og- 
den; D. R. Alton, Ogden; W. H.. Ber- 
rett, Salt Lake; R. E. Miller, Salt Lake, 
and W. D. Brown, Ogden, additional 
directors. 


AGAINST INCREASED POWER COST 


Hearing of the Utah Manufacturers’ 
Association petition that the Utah Power 
& Light Co. be required to rescind its 
recent increase in electric power rates 
for Utah manufactories will be started 
Monday, Nov. 28, before the public utili- 
ties commission. Joining in the petition 
are the Manufacturers’ Association, Og- 
den City as a corporation, the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, Weber County 
commissioners, Box Elder Commercial 
Club, Park City Commercial Club, Affili- 
ated Commercial Clubs of Salt Lake 
County, and many members of the Utah 
Manufacturers’ Association. Among 
these are the various flour mills, elevators 
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and bakeries of Ogden, affected adverse- 
ly by this power rate increase. 


OBJECTION TO RATE SCALE 


Restriction of Ogden’s jobbing market 
and extension of the California territory, 
with effect on Ogden manufacturing con- 
ditions, is predicted by Ogden and Salt 
Lake manufacturers and jobbers who tes- 
tified this week at the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearings in Salt Lake. 
The western railroads have petitioned for 
the right to reduce rates from the cen- 
tral states to the Pacific Coast without 
corresponding rate reductions to the in- 
termountain points. At the present time 
the rates to Ogden, Salt Lake and Poca- 
tello are the same as to California and 
Oregon points, although the haul is 
shorter. The jobbers and manufacturers 
object to the payment of a higher rate 
for the shorter haul, as the plan pro- 
posed is declared to provide. 


NOTES 


Grim’s alfalfa seed, growing in the 
upper Snake River Valley of Idaho, will 
be shown among the 160 exhibits at the 
International Seed Show in Chicago. 

A. F. Bracken, superintendent of the 
Utah experiment station at Levanridge, 
Utah, where tests are being made to se- 
cure new wheats adaptable to western 
dry-farming areas, has closed the station 
for the season and will be at the Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan, for the 
winter. 

Ernest Bamberger has been designat- 
ed as special representative in Utah for 
the War Finance Corporation. Confer- 
ences were held by him during the week 
with E. O. Howard, chairman of the 
agricultural loan agency organized by 
Utah banks, and Stephen L. Richards, 
president of the Sugar Beet Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Announced as one of the larger grain 
deals of the southern Idaho district this 
year, the Davis, Orme & Co. pool at St. 
Anthony has sold to the St. Anthony 
Mill & Elevator Co. over 26,000 bus of 
Turkey red wheat at 84c per bu. Not 
more than 25 per cent of the crop in the 
upper Snake River Valley had been dis- 
posed of prior to this deal. The transac- 
tion brought a general betterment of 
business conditions in the district. 

W. E. Zurrann, 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 26.—There 
is but little activity in the flour and feed 
trade in this section, but the milling in- 
terests say that, considering general con- 
ditions, there is no ground for complaint 
in that line. Prices naturally have kept 
pace with wheat quotations, and there 
has been no abrupt upward or downward 
trend. It is stated there is nothing sug- 
gestive of stimulated business, and while 
there has been some increase in inquiries, 
the situation is steady to unchanged. 
Current prices: flour, $7.35 bbl in 98-lb 
cottons, in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point; 
millfeed or bran, $17, same terms. 

Joun A. Curry. 





CANADIAN RATES CUT 10 PER CENT 

Wiynirea, Man., Nov. 26.—The 10 per 
cent cut in freight rates announced by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
Tuesday, is the first result of a long 
fight. The western grain rate is still very 
high and, unfortunately, this reduction 
has come too late to benefit the move- 
ment of grain to the lakes, the most of 
which has already gone forward. 

A year ago last September there was 
a general increase in freight rates in 
Canada amounting to 40 per cent in the 
East and 35 per cent in the West. A few 
months later this increase was cut to 35 
per cent in the East and 30 per cent in 
the West; now it is to be cut to 25 per 
cent in the East and 20 per cent in the 
West. This means that the rates ob- 
taining in the West after Dec. 1 will 
still be 20 per cent higher than they 
were before the war. 

L. E. Gray. 


ALABAMA MILL FIRE 

Nasnvitite, Tenn., Nov. 26.—Fire de- 
stroyed the plant of the Spring City 
Milling Co., at Huntsville, Ala., causing 
a loss estimated at $120,000, with $100,- 
000 insurance. The mill was in a frame 
structure and was rapidly burned. Two 
adjacent plants were lost. 

Joun Lerrsr. 
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New Yorg, N. Y., Nov. 26.—One of 
the most reassuring developments in the 
financial situation of late has been the 
sale of an $11,200,000 issue of Pennsyl- 
vania state 4%, per cent 20-year bonds 
at an average price of 104.31. The fact 
that an exceptionally strong and power- 
ful syndicate offered that price for the 
bonds shows how rapidly the investment 
situation is improving, and suggests the 
breadth of the market for tax exempt 
securities. Only a few months ago it 
would have been utterly impossible to 
sell a 4% per cent bond at 103, but the 
quick action on this issue shows that the 
potential demand for high grade bonds 
is greater now than at any time since 
the World War began. 


BIG LOANS COMING 


There are important bond offerings to 
be announced before long. The market 
is strong, and represents splendid invest- 
ment support. The fact that shrewd in- 
vestors are willing now to buy 20-year 
bonds around a 4.2 per cent basis means 
that the market is in a strong position. 
One banker has expressed the view that 
it would be possible for New York City 
to place a $100,000,000 issue of 434 per 
cent or 5 per cent bonds at a good pre- 
mium. All high grade tax exempt se- 
curities are coming into better demand, 
and the indications are that this market 
will improve with the release of the Jan- 
uary dividend and interest money. 


SPECULATION 


If history repeats itself, the probabil- 
ity is that Wall Street will get an active 
stock market by spring. Almost invari- 
ably after a strong outburst of invest- 
ment enthusiasm there comes a respon- 
sive movement in the stock market. 

The outside public is not yet heavily 
interested in stocks, but some observers 
believe that there will be a good resump- 
tion of speculative activity soon after 
the turn of the year. Whether it comes 
at that time or not, there is reason to 
believe that the outside public will be 
speculating in a large way at some time 
during the coming three or four months. 
There are many reasons for taking a 
hopeful view of the stock market as well 
as the bond market. 

Basic conditions are getting better, the 
country is gradually developing a larger 
volume of business, and there are indi- 
cations that the public is developing a 
vrowing belief in ultimate trade revival. 

ne of the most important factors in 
advancing bond prices has been, of 
course, the decline in interest rates and 
the continued inflow of foreign gold. 


IMPROVED CREDIT CONDITIONS 


An outstanding feature of the present 
revival has been the definite betterment 
of the country’s credit position. The 
situation is improving from day to day 
and, while there is still a large “frozen 
loan” account to reckon with, the large 
banks. are receiving payment for loans 
which they never expected to have liq- 
uidated at this time. Southern banks 
especially have made an excellent show- 
ing, and in comparison with the situation 
one year ago there has been immense 
progress made in this direction. 

This improvement is accounted for, of 
course, by the very definite demand for 
the great southern staple and the strong 
economy movement which has become 
such a factor in the South. Besides the 
liquidation of cotton loans there has been 
also a large volume of credits based on 
wheat, corn and other commodities which 
have been taken up or largely reduced. 
Legitimate borrowers everywhere are 
finding it easy to obtain what accommo- 
dation they require, and at rates con- 
siderably below those which prevailed 
last year. 

The question is being asked in various 


quarters as to whether the uniform in- 
flow of foreign gold will plunge us into 
another period of inflation, with possibly 
a recurrence of such disturbance as re- 
sulted last year from unreasonable credit 
expansion. High banking authorities 
have given careful heed to this possi- 
bility, and the indications are that noth- 
ing of that sort will be allowed to de- 
velop. 

The Federal Reserve Board is in con- 
trol of the situation and, while it does 
not itself make loans to the public, it 
can enforce conservatism upon the banks 
by opposing the rediscount of loans for 
member banks whenever undue expansion 
seems likely. Although no one can tell 
in advance just how the loan account 
will stand two or three months hence, the 
indications are that it will be held within 
reasonable limits. 


LENDING TO EUROPE 


Altogether more than $340,000,000 of 
foreign government loans, exclusive of 
Canadian provincial and municipal is- 
sues, have been floated in the New York 
market since the beginning of 1921. This 
compares with $266,000,000 offered dur- 
ing the whole of last year, and $517,000,- 
000 placed in 1919. Besides these loans 
there have been numerous special dollar 
loans made for foreign municipalities, 
and considerable Canadian provincial and 
municipal issues, as well as large aggre- 
gate purchases by American investors of 
foreign government internal loans which 
do not appear on the records. 

It is safe to say, therefore, that pres- 
ent foreign government and foreign mu- 
nicipal investments in the hands of 
American citizens and institutions are 
much in excess of anything held at this 
date in other years, with the possible 
exception of the war years. 

The probability is that a good many 
more foreign government loans will be 
placed in the United States in 1922. In 
cases where the proceeds of such loans 
are used for the purchase of produce, 
merchandise, and other supplies in the 
United States the extension of this huge 
indebtedness will be of immense help in 
strengthening American trade with for- 
eign countries. Although the excess of 
exports over imports is still very large, 
it must not be forgotten that nearly 
$588,500,000 of gold have been received 
from other countries during 1921. 


SUSTAINED RECOVERY 


There are excellent grounds for be- 
lieving that we are in a period of re- 
covery, but this does not mean that the 
country will not witness occasional set- 
backs. There are, however, reasons for 
believing that the present improvement 
in home and foreign trade will continue, 
and that the country will make sustained 
headway during the coming months. The 
ablest bankers, however, are warning 
their clients against excessive speculation 
and as to the necessity of pursuing a 
conservative policy for some time to 
come. 

The greatest problem still has to do 
with the working out of the foreign situ- 
ation and the solution of the very diffi- 
cult problems connected with the foreign 
exchange market. With sustained better- 
ment in the bond market, however, there 
is reason to believe that the country’s 
railroads will be able to finance their 
requirements and that various other cor- 


poration borrowers will be able to ob-— 


tain, through the sale of long term se- 
curities, what funds they need for pres- 
ent and prospective requirements. 


FINANCIAL BETTERMENT 


In this respect the situation is much 
healthier than a year ago, when the banks 
were tremendously overburdened with 
the problems and difficulties connected 
with the working out of the financial 
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restoration in various lines. While dis- 
appointment has been felt at the failure 
of the tax bill to provide further relief, 
the outstanding fact is that the nation 
is going ahead, and that business is being 
done conservatively and for the most 
part on the basis of honest wholesale 
prices. Retail prices are still in many 
cases much above what they ought to be, 
but there are the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that a readjustment will be made 
in time, so that the burden of everyday 
living expenses may be progressively re- 
duced. 





CROP REPORTING SERVICE 

A comprehensive programme for per- 
fecting the government’s crop reporting 
service, which will be carried out as soon 
as funds are available, was outlined in 
Chicago, on Monday, by Leon M. Esta- 
brook, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, speaking before the N «- 
tional Association of State Marketing 
Officials at its annual meeting. 

Crop reporting, he pointed out, his 
been in successful operation for mure 
than half a century, and “every conceiy- 
able defect in the system and every con- 
ceivable method has been repeated!y 
brought to the attention of the respoi- 
sible officials.” These officials, he said, 
have tried or seen tried every known 
method and. every method that has ever 
been suggested for estimating crop and 
live stock production. 

There is a growing and insistent d. 
mand, he said, that the estimates | 
localized by counties. During the la 
three years the department has gradu: 
ly extended its system to making coun‘ 
estimates through its state statistician 
It is hoped now to publish maps for ea 
state at or about harvest time, indicatin 
surplus and deficient production bh 
counties for each of the important crop-~ 

It is planned to issue figures showin 
the marketable surplus production, tha‘ 
part of the crop that is sold and actuall; 
leaves the farm and goes into the chan 
nels of trade. Up to the present tim 
the department has simply estimated to 
tal farm production because of lack 01 
funds except during the war period 
when emergency appropriations permit 
ted estimates of commercial production 
of fruit and truck crops. 

Estimates will be more in detail, such 
as production by varieties, qualities, and 
grades; estimates of abandoned acreage, 
of loss and damage from disease and 
insect pests; disposition, utilization, 
shrinkage, and waste, farm stocks, and 
other factors that have a direct bearing 
on time, place, quantity or quality of 
production. 

An improved foreign information serv- 
ice is needed that will give timely, un- 
biased, and dependable information at all 


.times with respect to crop and live stock 


production, stocks on hand, consumption, 
imports and exports, surpluses and defi- 
cits for all countries. 

As soon as funds are available, the 
department proposes to employ a corps 
of trained commodity economists or spe- 
cialists whose particular function it will 
be to bring to a focus all the statistical 
and economic information available with- 
in and without the department bearing 
on their particular commodities, to an- 
alyze, summarize and interpret the data, 
to act as consulting experts, to co-or- 
dinate, unify and systematize the various 
sources of information, to secure the co- 
operation of all organizations and 
agencies engaged in the collection of 
commodity data, to answer correspond- 
ence and to represent the department be- 
fore the public and before the various 
commodity organizations. 





CUBAN IMPORTATION OF RICE 

The normal consumption of rice in 
Cuba is about 120,000 bags (224 lbs per 
bag) per month, but at present, accord- 
ing to a consular report, owing to the 
financial depression, the consumption has 
dropped to about 100,000 bags. While 
most of the rice is now coming from 
French Indo-China, some is being im- 
ported from Siam, the United States, 
and Spain. Formerly large quantities 
were imported from India, but for the 
past two years no direct shipments were 
received, as a result of the embargo on 
the exportation of rice from that coun- 
try. As soon as the embargo is lifted, 
it is expected that imports from India 
will exceed all others. 
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OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENT 





Convention at Evansville Calls Upon Con- 
gress to Provide $20,000,000 for Com- 
pleting Inland Waterway 


Evansvittz, Inp., Nov. 26.—The Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association con- 
vention concluded a two days’ session in 
Evansville on Thursday, Nov. 17, after 
adopting resolutions demanding of Con- 

ess the passage of an act providing 
for a continuing appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 for the completion of improve- 
ment of the Ohio River. 

It was stated in the convention by 
President Barrett, of Cincinnati, that the 
cost of one battleship would complete 
the necessary work to canalize the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 

Dam 48, which has been nearly 11 
years in building, 14 miles below Evans- 
ville. was christened, as a part of the 
programme of the convention. This 
dam provides slack water for nearly 40 
miles up the Ohio River, and will pro- 
vide year round navigation for boats 
of five-feet draft during that time. With 
dams at Newburg and Rockport, above 
Evansville, the stage of nine feet will be 
reached for all year navigation. Evans- 
ville is 800 miles below pears, and 
there is an additional 400 miles to be pro- 
vided for between Evansville and Cairo. 
This will require the building of six more 
dams, and it is for these dams that ap- 
propriations are asked, with nine others 
up river that are only partially com- 
pleted. 

To date the government has spent $60,- 
000,000 on locks and dams in the Ohio 
valley. Of this sum $13,000,000 was spent 
on the Monongahela River. During the 
past year that river carried more ton- 
nage than the Panama Canal, the Suez 
Canal and the Manchester Canal com- 
bined, being nearly 26,000,000 tons, most 
of it coal for the Pittsburgh factories. 

A ship canal is also planned by the 
Lake Erie-Pittsburgh Canal Corpora- 
tion, which will seek aid from the gov- 
ernment. The object of this canal, as 
stated by Burd S. Patterson, secretary, 
at the convention, is to create barge 
traffic between Pittsburgh and the Great 
Lakes. The cost is estimated at $80,- 
000,000. The corporation has made a 
survey, and will soon present its case 
to Congress. 

Lieutenant Otto Knauss, of the 
Phoenix flour mills, in an interview, 
stated that canalization of the Ohio will 
mean much to the millers of Evansville 
and surrounding territory. In the first 
place it will give the Evansville mills a 
large advantage over competitors, be- 
cause of the low freight rates offered by 
the barge lines to natural territory, and 
will also permit of the development of 
new territory along the Gulf, the West 
Indies, the Latin Americas and South 
America, The possibility of barge traf- 
fic, he said, has not been half guessed 
by the far-seeing manufacturer along 
the Ohio. ‘ 

A movement has already been started 
to erect river terminals at Evansville to 
provide for the proper handling of 
freight to be forwarded by barge. 
‘These terminals include warehouse space 
and machinery to handle the freight. 
Many manufacturers have stated, since 
the convention closed, that the terminal 
project is the next big thing for Evans- 
ville to undertake, either by means of 
private capital or through city bond 
issues. The cost of such terminals would 
be, it is estimated, about $500,000. 

W. W. Ross. 





UPS AND DOWNS IN EMPLOYMENT 


The United States Department of La- 
bor, through the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, received and tabulated reports con- 
cerning the volume of employment in 
October, 1921, from representative estab- 
lishments in 13 manufacturing industries 
and in bituminous coal mining. Compar- 
ing the figures of October, 1921, with 
those for identical establishments for 
October, 1920, it appears that in eight of 
the 14 industries there were increases in 
the number of persons employed, while 
in six industries there were decreases. 
The largest increase, 52.5 per cent, ap- 
pears in the woolen industry. Men’s 
ready made clothing shows an increase 
of 30.5 per cent and cotton finishing 
shows an increase of 29.9. In the iron 





and steel industry, the greatest decrease, 
37.8 per cent, appears. 

Six of the 14 industries show an in- 
crease in the total amount of payroll 
for October, 1921, compared with Oc- 
tober, 1920, The remaining eight indus- 
tries show decreases in the payroll. 





URGES FARMERS TO ACT 


President Gustafson, of United Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., Expresses Impatience with 
Seek of Special Privileges 


InpiANAPouis, Inv., Nov. 26.—Farm- 
ers need not waste any time resolving 
that they are dissatisfied with present 
marketing arrangements, “but it is for 
us to go about organizing a better ar- 
cams and putting it into practice,” 
said C. H. Gustafson, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., who spoke at the opening session 
of the third annual convention of the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, which met in Indianapolis recently. 

“I, for one,” Mr. Gustafson continued, 
“have no patience with those radical 
farmers who are seeking special privi- 
leges or who want public money, na- 
tional or state, and I will have nothing 
to do with any enterprise of theirs. What 
we must do is to proceed sanely and 
quietly, with a resolve to wrong nobody, 
to destroy nobody and belt's busi- 
ness. Let us get our co-operative plan 
working, and let it prove itself in open 
and fair competition. If it is better 
than the present way, it will be sure to 
prevail.” 

Before the meeting, Mr. Gustafson 
said co-operative marketing “is not a 
perfect system, but it probably answers 
more of the burning questions which 
farmers are now asking about markets 
than any other.” Asked whether the co- 
operative scheme was not dangerous, in 
that it tended to serious monopoly, he 
replied: 

“T can’t see it that way. In the first 
place the whole world raises wheat, and 
meats and other farm products are pro- 
duced in great quantities abroad, and 
even if farmers in this country formed 
the biggest and tightest kind of an or- 
ganization to boom prices, they could 
not do it successfully. The import trade, 
and the independence of consumers, who 
would curtail use of things that became 
outrageously high, would defeat them.” 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 











WIN SUIT AGAINST FRANCE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Nov. 26.—Igleheart 
Bros. have just been notified that they 
have received judgment against France 
for the sum of $5,800 for a shipment of 
flour taken by the French government 
during the war at Guadaloupe, French 
West Indies. The seizure was made, and 
the company notified in due course. The 
matter was taken up with the United 
States consul at Guadaloupe, and by him 
referred to an attorney there. There was 
contention on the part of France that the 
flour be paid for in the present value 
of the franc. The trial resulted in a 
victory for the plaintiff, and the decision 
was for payment in the value of the 
American dollar. The suit has been drag- 
ging along for about three years. 

W. W. Ross. 





GRAIN EXCHANGE SUPERVISORS 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for grain exchange super- 
visors and assistant supervisors, in which 
positions there are five prospective va- 
cancies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for duty either in Washington, 
D. C., or in the field. The salary of a 

rain exchange supervisor ranges from 
£2,400 to $4,000 per year, and of an as- 
sistant supervisor from $1,800 to $2,400. 
Applications for examination will be re- 
ceived until further notice. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, ta Nov. 19, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...13,624 13,215 643 607 
St. Paul ....... 452 9 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 674 721 oe eee 
Outside mills .. 8,765 7,317 28 15 








Totals ....... 23,515 21,592 671 622 
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I had always wanted to be what is 
called “a patron of the drama,”—just to 
know how it felt. A patron of the 
drama, if not having an actual proprie- 
tary interest in the production, has, at 
least, the visible aspect of owning it. A 
patron of the drama pats Thespis on 
the head. 

My patronage was during a Saturday 
afternoon when Chad induced me to at- 
tend a performance given at his toy 
theatre. The “Majestic Theatre,” as 
every one knows, is situated upon a table 
placed between portieres, the latter be- 
ing drawn close to the small proscenium, 
and the stage director with befitting 
modesty is hidden by these portieres 
from the audience. 

Chad being the sole proprietor of the 
theatre as well as the director of the 
play said that I might see the perform- 
ance free of charge. To this I was 
obliged to state that, as I did not wish 
to feel under the slightest obligation to 
either the management or the actors, I 
should prefer to pay for my seat. 

“But you’re not a dramatic cricket,” 
he replied. 

“It makes no difference: I’ll not be 
under obligations to that,’ I said, point- 
ing to one of the actors who happened 
to be lying on his back in an old cigar- 
box near by. This actor being fashioned 
of cardboard I little doubted his talent 
but there was something in the man’s 
personality which instinctively repulsed 
me. His costume was of the early sev- 
enteenth century and it seemed possible 
that. he had carried realism a little too 
far, his head being entirely removed. 

“He played Henry VIII,” said the di- 
rector. “In the last act he had his head 
cut off. It was only fair.” 

“As regards the remainder of the 
cast;—are they all decapitated?” Some- 
thing told me I was going to like this 
play. 

“Sometimes the show is ‘Around the 
World in Eighty Days.’” Chad altered 
the topic in the true theatrical manner. 

“Exactly how is it done?” I inquired. 
But again the evasion. Today it ap- 
peared the bill was to be “Lost in the 
Wilderness.” 

The audience, consisting of the cook 
and the patron of the drama, being 
shown to its seats, listened with varied 
emotions to a mouth-organ overture 
played from behind the portieres until 
the diminutive curtain of the theatre was 
raised. The scene which was set behind 
footlights of approximately a firefly’s 
candle-power showed the depths of the 
Black Forest and in the center of the 
stage was the actor without a head. For 
some reason I have been unable to as- 
certain he was usually chosen for the 
leading réle. Needless to say, he still 
wore the costume of Henry VIII. 

There was—how shall I write it with- 
out seeming critical?—a pronounced 
“stage wait.” Indeed, it appeared as 
though this, then, were the beginning 
and end of the performance; a headless 
Henry VIII in the heart of a great for- 
est. Perhaps the picture was a symbol, 
the meaning of which the audience did 
not altogether grasp. The cook was be- 
coming restive. 

At length a hand from above the 
stage deposited three more or less intact 
players into the scene. They all stood 
with their backs to one another and the 
lines, spoken off-stage and therefore of 
a ventriloquistic nature, were as follows: 
Henry VIII. I hear there is a forest- 

fire near here. 

A Woman. A forest-fire? 

Henry VIII. Yes, a forest-fire near 
here. I hear there is a forest-fire near 
here. . 

(A stage wait.) 

(A perfectly nondescript character,—sex 
unable to determine,—starts to say 
something and changes its mind.) 

(Another wait.) 

Henry VIII. The forest-fire which is so 

near I hear is here. 





Whether the last line was a soliloquy 
of Henry VIII or was spoken to his 
merry companions, I cannot say, as 
Chad, having a tendency toward lurid 
stage effects, at this point set the scenery 


afire. Consequently I was obliged to 
abandon the part of spectator and put 
out the blaze. 

My patronage was ended, but the 
haunting leitmotif of “Lost in the Wil- 
derness” remained: The forest-fire I hear 
is here; the forest-fire is here. 

* * 


The impressions and opinions of H. G. 
Wells are so widely read that it is pos- 
sible in moulding a great public opinion 
they may have an effect upon the dis- 
armament conference itself. As a naive 
wire so truthfully stated, H. G. Wells 
has arrived in this country to report the 
conference for the Minneapolis Journal, 
the London Daily Mail,—and other pub- 
lications. 

The combined circulation of the news- 
papers in which the Wells articles ap- 
pear is 5,171,354. To a great a of 
these readers Mr. Wells is already a 
familiar figure. I have not heard the 
total sales to date of “The Outline of 
History” but last August they had 
reached over two hundred thousand sets. 

It is ironic that the more ambitious 
of Wells’s writings have fallen short of 
the literary standard he unconsciously 
set in “The Plattner Story,” “The Time 
Machine” and “The Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau,” all of which were written some 
twenty-five years ago. In 1910 “The His- 
tory of Mr. Polly” was a reversion to the 
Wells of other days; the Wells, I be- 
lieve, the majority of us prefer. 

One of the most brilliant imaginary 
descriptions ever written by Wells ap- 
peared in the preface to the translation 
of Gabriel Tarde’s “Underground Man” 
which was published in London in 1905 
and never reprinted in America. Of 
but one edition, the book is now long 
out of print. Tarde’s “Underground 
Man” draws the picture of a future world 
in the zenith of its civilization gradually 
becoming isolated in the solar system. 
Such humanity as survives continues its 
existence far beneath the surface of the 
earth where tunneling machines are the 
means of exploration. The story itself 
is somewhat in the nature of an outline 
but the preface by Wells gives it life. 
The most graphic paragraph in the pref- 
ace by Wells describes the fate of those 
who did not survive the freezing of the 
world and is in part as follows: 

In the idea of that solar extinction there 
are extraordinary imaginative possibilities, 
and M. Tarde must have exercised consider- 
able restraint to prevent their running away 
with him and so jarring with the ironical 
lightness of his earlier passages. The con- 
ception of the sun seized in a mysterious 
chill grip and flickering from hue to hue in 
the skies of a darkened, amazed and terrified 
world, could be presented in images of stu- 
pendous majesty and splendor. There arise 
visions of darkened cities and indistinct, 
multitudinous, fleeing crowds, of wide coun- 
trysides of chill dismay, of beasts silent 
with the fear of this last eclipse, and bats 
and night-birds abroad amidst the lost day- 
light creatures and fluttering perplexed on 
noiseless wings. Then the abrupt sight of 
the countless stars made visible by this great 
abdication, the thickening of the sky to 
stormy masses of cloud so that these are 
hidden again, the soughing of a world-wide 
wind, and then first little flakes and then 
the drift and driving of the multiplying 
snow into the dim illumination of lamps, of 
windows, of street lights lit untimely. Then 
again, the shiver of the cold, the clutching 
of hands at coats and wraps, the blind hur- 
rying to shelter and the comfort of a fire— 
the blaze of fires. One sees the red-lit faces 
about the fires, sees the furtive glances at 
the wind tormented windows, hears the furi- 
ous knocking of those other strangers barred 
out, for “we cannot have everyone in here.” 
The darkness deepens, the cries without die 
away, and nothing is left but the shift and 
falling of the incessant snow from roof to 
ground. Every now and then the disjointed 
talk would cease altogether, and in the still- 
ness one would hear the faint yet insistent 
creeping sound of the snowfall. “There is 
little food downstairs,”’ one would say. “The 
servants must not eat it. . . . We had better 
lock it upstairs. We may be here—for days.” 
Grim stuff, indeed, one might make of it all, 
if one dealt with it in realistic fashion, and 
great and increasing toil one would find to 
carry on the tale, 
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DUSTLESS GRAIN DRIER 

Recent events have shown conclusively 
that if the dust given off in the process 
of grain drying is permitted to accumu- 
late, a serious fire hazard is created. 
For this reason, the Strong-Scott Co., 
Minneapolis, has brought out and applied 
for patents on a grain drier wh ch, it 
claims, will remove the dust from outside 
and around the drier in addition to pre- 


_ venting dust from lodging on the coils. 


The fire hazard created by grain driers 
is of two kinds. The first results from 
the chance of fire within the drier itself, 
the second from the accumulation of dust 


around the drier. The first danger, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, al- 
ready m overcome by the use in the 


Morris drier of fresh air drawn from 
outside the building blown to both the 
drier and the cooler sections. In the 
alternative, or “draw-through,” system, 
the cooling air is sucked from the out- 
side through the cooler into a fan and 
blown through the coils to heat the air 
before going to the drier section. 

It is claimed in behalf of the Morris 





drier that the “draw-through” system in- 
evitably carries dust from the cooler to 
deposit it on the coils, whereas the direct 
fresh air method keeps the coils free 
from dust. In support of this claim, the 
manufacturers cite recent fires in driers 
built on the “draw-through” principle, 
among them those in the Western Mary- 
land Railroad elevator at Baltimore last 
winter and in the Calumet elevator in 
Chicago shortly before that structure 
was wrecked by an explosion last March. 
On the other hand, they state that they 
have never received a report of any fire 
in a drier constructed on the Morris 
fresh air principle. 

The second type of fire hazard, result- 
ing from the accumulation of dust 
around and outside the drier, is inde- 
pendent of the method used within the 
drier itself. The seriousness of this risk 
lies in the fact that the dust, being light, 
will lodge on beams and rough wall pro- 
jections, even though the drier room 
floor may be clean. Investigation has 
shown that in many disastrous dust ex- 
plosions a first and relatively slight ex- 




















losion dislodged enough of the dust col- 
écted on walls and beams to create in 
suspension a highly volatile mixture with 
the air, and that it was the second ex- 
ey of this mixture, which did most 
of the 


The rape of the new development 
of the Morris drier is to eliminate this 
second, or outside, hazard. The air is 
drawn from outside the building, as for- 
merly, through coils into the air chamber 
between the grain chambers, and then 
out through ain into an airtight 
drier room. The floor of this room con- 
sists of a series of hoppers covered with 
a grating through which the dust-laden 
air is sucked. The hoppers are connected 
by an air trunking with a fan from 
which another trunking leads to cyclone 
dust collectors, where the dust is sepa- 
rated from the air. 

The cooler section takes its air from 
outside the building through openings 
into the cooler room, and then through 
the grain into. an air chamber between 
the grain sections, whence it is sucked 
by a fan and blown to the cyclone col- 
lectors. 

The foregoing brief description, and 
the accompanying diagrams, show that the 
new features incorporated in the Morris 
automatic dustless drier involve unusual 
combinations of existing and well-tried 
appliances rather than experiments 
with machinery untested by — use. 
The manufacturers claim that, in addi- 
tion to the former advantages of the 
Morris “fresh air” principle in eliminat- 
ing the fire hazard from the interior of 
the drier, the new improvements, by pre- 
venting absolutely the accumulation of 
dust around and outside the drier, elimi- 
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nate the fire hazard and danger-of ex- 
plosion which have heretofore been re- 
garded as inseparable from the process 
of drying grain. 





THE STEINMETZ MILLING PROCESS 

Some time ago The Northwestern Mill- 
er published an extensive article by Kurt 
Kunis, of Leipzig, describing the so- 
called Steinmetz milling process. ‘The 
American office of V. H. Noury & van 
der Lande called this article to the at- 
tention of the firm’s head office in Deve n- 
ter, Holland, and received in reply an 
exceedingly interesting letter, a trans|a- 
tion of which is given herewith. As will 
be seen, although the technical staff  f 
the Holland milling company points out 
certain errors in the account of the proc- 
ess given by Herr Kunis, the conclu- 
sions reached in both cases are identic:.|. 
The translation of the letter is as fo!- 
lows: 

“We herewith inform you that the in- 
formation about the Steinmetz process 
as it appears in The Northwestern Mi! 
er, page 1240, is not exactly correct. A. 
you know, in recent years several agit: 
tions for the use of whole wheat brea 
have been made. It is also proposed t 
make use of the nutritive value of th 
bran for human consumption. The di: 
prs a is that the fibrous outer cove 
of the wheat grain is not digestible. 

“The idea of Steinmetz is to separat 
only this outer coating of the grain an 
to make bread from the flour plus th 
soft inside part of the bran. He a 
complishes this by grinding the whea' 
after it has been thoroughly wetted, b: 
tween vertical, rotating stones. Afte 
the outside coating, or epidermis, ha 
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been eliminated, the stock is further 
ground, also in a very wet condition, so 
that the finished product is a dough 
which immediately is ready for the bak- 
ing process. Immediately thereafter 
yeast and salt are added, and this dough 
is baked. 

“The resulting bread, therefore, con- 
tains flour and the largest part of the 
bran, all except the epidermis. There- 
fore it is an intermediate product be- 
tween ordinary white bread and whole 
wheat bread. The 10 per cent increase 
in bread yield is figured by Steinmetz 
with regard to white bread, and really 
is accomplished because Steinmetz uses 
a certain proportion of bran. 

“The Steinmetz bread also has a ‘some- 
what higher moisture content, but this 
is due to the fact that the bran itself 
has a higher absorption than flour. 
Whole wheat bread also has a higher 
moisture content than white bread. 

“The real reason why the Steinmetz 
bread cannot be sold is because that 
part of the bran which he retains in the 
grinding process has to be granulated to 
the same extent as the flour. As you 
well know, it requires much more power 
to grind this bran than to grind the 
flour, and consequently the Steinmetz ap- 
paratus has a very low efficiency and a 
large loss of power. Consequently, a 
Stcinmetz installation is very costly and 
the Steinmetz bread more expensive than 
other bread; that is, the Steinmetz bread 
has to bring more money than other 
bread. 

“The public, on the contrary, is not 
convianlll at all of the higher nutritive 
value. Public opinion rejects the bread 
as very much less attractive than white 
bread and, consequently, certainly will 
not pay more money for this Steinmetz 
bread; a basic reason why the Stein- 
metz process has not been a success so 
far. 

“We can add to this that some time 
ago the Steinmetz people tried to in- 
terest us in their process, but from the 
above information it will be clear to 
you why we are not interested.” 





RULING IN STORAGE CASE 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 26.—Where 
wheat held on storage by an elevator 
company is sold by the company, but 
payment therefore is not made to the 
holders of the storage tickets when de- 
inanded, they are entitled to recover the 
highest price on the local market between 
the time the wheat was sold by the ele- 
vator company and the date on which 
they file action to recover the value, is 
the holding of the Montana- supreme 
court, which finds that the statutes of 
the state support that view. 

The case reached the supreme court 
from Broadwater County. The Broad- 
water Elevator Co. is the defendant in 
he suit, which was brought by the 
‘roadwater Farms Co. and Somers who 
id wheat stored with the defendant 
mpany. The lower court rendered a 
jidgment for the plaintiffs, byt not for 
ihe highest price at which wheat had 
en sold at Townsend between the time 
oc? conversion and the date of filing the 
suit. Thereupon, the plaintiffs waived 
their right to receive payment under the 
jidgment of the court, and appealed on 
he ground that the judgment was not 
i. accord with the Montana statutes. 

heir position is supported by the deci- 
son just filed. Joun A. Corry. 





CANADIAN RATE DISPUTE 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 26.—The Board 

{ Trade, the Canadian National Millers’ 
\ssociation, and other trade bodies of 

lis city, visited Ottawa on Nov. 15 to 

y before the Board of Railway Com- 
iissioners of Canada their protest 
gainst freight rates on hay, corn and 
eed when shipped to the department of 
griculture at Quebec. The .commission 
neard all the evidence offered by the 
ielegation, as well as the reply of the 
ailways involved, and then took the case 
inder consideration. . 

The question arose out of the action 
»f the provincial government in granting 
special rates because of a short in 
grain and feed in certain parts of the 
province. The distributing agency in 
ihe dealings is the department of agri- 
culture, with the Hon. J. A. Caron as 
its head. The commercial bodies allege 
that the rates granted by the railways 
to the provincial authorities are unfair 
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The railroads an- 
swered that they had no desire to take 
either side in the dispute, and that they 


to private dealers. 


would have granted no reduction in rates 
at all if it had been proposed to make 
it general. 


Stanley Cook, for the Montreal Board 
of Trade, declared that the commercial 
bodies did not object to the lower rate 
for any party, but they wanted it gen- 
eral. The hearing brought out the fact 
that three co-operative companies that 
handle grain and feed for the govern- 
ment are guaranteed against loss up to 
$100,000 by the provincial authorities. 
They agree to sell at a profit not exceed- 
ing 5 per cent. The argument included 
much criticism of these societies being 
granted a rate lower than the rest of the 
trade enjoyed. ° L. F. Kier. 





October Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the 
United States by countries of destination 
during the month of October, 1921, as offi- 














cially reported: Corn meal 
Wheat and 
flour, Wheat, flour, 
bbls bus bbls 
Azores and Madeira 

BL tb wccccageces oe” -gsbes eee 
Beigium .......... 5,365 1,120,563 685 
RENEE. Soc cccces 57,892 S.086 8 cccee 
Esthonia .......... * | rrr) arr Tee 
Finland .........-. 96,896 «ss cccee os vnee 
PFOARCO ccccccccess 968,387 925 
GOPUMOARY ciccceces 94,006 625,332 8,914 
Gibraltar ......... 3.280 = nccce cvece 
GOBED cccccccsecces _  & frre e eee y 
BOMRY ccccccccccece 6,913,912 ..... 
TMCVER ccccccccccce SE.786 «ss cccce = cecne 
Malta,. etc., Islands set, esese eeeve 
Netherlands ...... 71,814 1,386,096 3,091 
NOPWAY .occcccccce 79,631 ceo 235 
Poland and Danzig 47,431 ..... «eee 
Ruagsia in Europe.. 42,613 201,661 7,162 
Spain ..ccccvvcscce ceoce 772,000 ..... 
Sweden ........... 1,881 24,448 ..... 
Turkey in Europe. 119,157 70,675 2,964 
England ........+.. 141,889 4,016,378 65,789 
Scotland .......... 87,454 56,000 1,310 
Treland .......++++ 60,923 353,376 286 
Bermuda ......... >| rere 190 
British Honduras... B.88T.  aecce 6 
Canada ....c.seees 2,674 385,943 7,518 
Costa Rica ........ GBB8S cecce covce 
Guatemala ........ T8746  ceeoce 4 
Honduras .. 2,000 9 
Nicaragua .....<.-- 2,684  ....- 2 
POMOMA weccceccee 6,880 coooe 185 
Salvador. ..cccccee C347  ceeee cecce 
MexICO ..ccccccees 270,618 18 
Newfoundland, etc. os 8 8=3©|[9sesee 1,320 
Barbados ......... 8.028 = acces 5,194 
Jamaica .......+.. 10,934 100 1,906 
Trinidad and To- 

MD éescchcncee Rees OC séS eee 149 
Other B. W. Indies 4378 = cece 3,991 
GO. 0066606008 103,109 8 3,067 
Virgin Islands .... ae 8 8=3—Ssét a hs 841 
Dutch West Indies oe 5,780 
French West Indies 10,477 ..... 
Pea 18,506 @ cesses 
Dominican Rep. ... C.S8G ss cccce 123 
po PTT TL eee ee ee ee 214 
Bollvids ..cccccceve ReGen. Sebss cease 
WPA owecccccccse 35,132 166,661 246 
Colombia ........- 2,489 5,368 9 
BOOED 6000040002 i ee eee ee 
British Guiana ... Se - «coves 286 
Dutch Guiana ..... BOBS = wecee = ev eee 
French Guiana .... * Sarre ts ae 
POTS cecccvcccscces 7,236 410,724 ..... 
ME secsacccen.’ Suinsh 26 46-400 71 
Venezuela ........ Seer reer 
CRIMR cecccccccces 37,159 33,334 112 
Kwangtung, leased 

territory ........ | Seeery: eee 
SES uise's  epess ee 
Dutch East Indies. Gane esses sercv 
Greees te Asta .... WOR  — ceice cvcce 
Hongkong .......- ' Ss eee rr eee 
TABOR Poccscveseces 47,927 1,343,499 ..... 
Palestine and Syria 19,186 ..... © sees. 
Russia in Asia .... ere 11 
CE. Seecewcsnaces eens c8000 
Turkey in Asia.... oe Sadbks se0es 
Wow BenlemG 12002 ceces . coves 57 
French Oceania ...  , BTL 
Philippine Islands. 33,868  ..... «wees 
Brit. West Africa. eee eee 
Brit. South Africa. 800 18,700 cece 
Brit, Bast Africa. . a << “esees 
Canary Islands ... L08S = cvcce § § cvece 
French Africa .... a RTT tr ee 
Liberia .........0+ rrr ae 
Morocco ......000. SROs ‘ccece cecce 
Portuguese Africa.. |. ee 22 
Spanish Africa .... Gre ‘weses ceses 
TES VPt .ccccccscces 9,232 37,333 572 

BOOMs ccccscvee 1,556,578 18,361,807 638,272 

. Rushel ‘ 

Barley Corn Rye 
Belgium ....... 131,758 3 ree 
Denmark ...... 188,999 141,413 29,999 
WOME wcccccce §  Ceesbe ‘eeeses 120,994 
WUMMOO seccccce 163,070 42,867 ...205 
Germany ....... 9,990 379,107 170,376 
MEME “Wséseacseess “egbesd Senses 94,898 
Netherlands 145,127 862,279 132,759. 
BOUIN cowccece: -*#adeee. * vecves 394,690 
Sweden ........ 60,633 36,006 = acces 
England ....... 1,303,972 168,588  ...... 
Scotland ....... 45,666 823 53,957 
BROURRE wccccece ceecve 42,8566 ...... 
BOPMIUER cccsce 8 8=6—cecces 1,08T = ncvcce 
Canada ........ 25 6,753,611 972,561 
PRROME ceccce!® asscce 1,246 - scccce 
Mexico ......... 32,976 1,625,910 ...... 
Jamaica ......2 ceccce b2GO ~ ccccce 
GOBR sccccriece Sesvee 198,262 = . co nee 
French West 

Tmdl@S cccccce cvceee 2,610 = necvee 
TOPE cccccctes covers 23,9387 =. cneee 
Others ......... 39 7 ae 

Totals ....... 2,082,255 9,216,691 1,970,234 


GOVERNMENT SHIP RULES 


Chairman of Shipping Board Issues Orders 
That Steamships Must Keep 
to Schedules 


Wasuincoton, D. C., Nov. 26.—Chair- 
man Lasker has issued orders that hence- 
forth government steamers be kept on 
commercial schedules, with a view to 
giving merchants in this country further 
facilities for doing business and greater 
confidence in the operation of govern- 
ment tonnage. 

This action is expected to be of bene- 
fit to exporters throughout the country, 
and it is confidently expected that ma- 
terially increased support of American 
flag vessels will follow. It means that 
Shipping Board steamers will conform 
to the best foreign practice. 

Vigorous protests against the uniform 
bill of lading which would relieve ocean 
carriers of responsibility for goods in- 
trusted to them for transportation have 
been made by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers to the Shipping Board, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Senate commerce committee, and the 
House merchant marine committee. The 
protests were occasioned largely by the 
public advocacy of the so-called “Hague 
Rules,” described as being “a code defin- 
ing the risks to be assumed by sea car- 
riers under a bill of lading,” by Charles 
S. Haight, of New York, representing 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

In the protests filed by the packers’ 
representative it is declared that the so- 
called “Hague Rules” were originated at 
a meeting of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in London last year at 
which American shippers were not repre- 
sented strongly or typically. American 
shippers for years have been endeavoring 
to bring about adoption of a uniform bill 
of lading which would more adequately 
and equitably protect their interests and 
their property. To this end amendments 
to the Harter act were proposed by 
shippers, and were provided for in a 
bill introduced in April of this year by 
Senator McKeller. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in conjunction with the Shipping Board, 
also was proceeding to promulgate a 
through export bill of lading, which 
American shippers hoped would result 
in eliminating all the obsolete conditions 
heretofore found both in through export 
ladings and so-called “port” bills of 
lading. Hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission consumed many 
weeks, and the shippers and ocean car- 
riers reached agreements on many points 
of dispute. The decision of the Com- 
mission has not yet been issued. 

“In explaining these conditions,” it is 
said in the protest, “we are endeavoring 
to point out that the steamship lines 
were confronted with the almost in- 
evitable necessity of modifying onerous 
conditions which they have so long im- 
posed on the shipping public; that they 
thereupon elected to gracefully sidestep 
the oe gon legislation by seeming to 
acquiesce in the ‘Hague Rules, which 
presumably represented the views of the 
shippers.” 

The protest then lists objections spe- 
cifically to the proposals in the “Hague 
Rules,” paragraph by paragraph. Under 
the proposed rules shippers would be re- 
quired to give up even many things which 
already have been conceded by the sea 
carriers. For instance, the rules would 
provide that a consignee must determine 
extent of loss or damage before removal 
of goods, a procedure which is practical- 
ly impossible, as consignees in foreign 
lands could not —_ every crate, bale, 
box or package before removing it from 
a dock. 

Another section would exempt the car- 
riers from loss or damage resulting from 
“act, neglect, or default of the master, 
mariner, pilot or the servants of the car- 
riers in the navigation or the manage- 
ment of the vessel.” Another item names 
fire as an exempted loss, but fails to 
paw that when fire is caused by the 

esign or neglect of the vessel owner 
the carrier is liable under United States 
law. Under the “Hague Rules” the car- 
riers would be in a position to compel 
shippers to accept almost any kind of 
a contract, and also could negotiate spe- 
cial contracts for particular shipments, 
bringing about discriminations. 


Joun Magrinan. 




















THE HOE-DOWN 


Oh, these shimmy-shakin’ soirees 
In the city cabarets, 
May be fine for them as likes ’em, 
I was raised to different ways. 
. Fox-trot, waltz, and crazy tango 
They are good enough, all three, 
But a hoe-down in the Ozarks 
Is the only dance for me. 


Fiddle squawkin’, dust a-flyin’, 
Gals dressed up in calico; 
Fellers hob-nailed boots a-poundin’, 
One-two-three an’ off you go. 
Nary swaller-tail a-flappin’, 
Nor a next-to-nuthin’ gown, 
In the little old red school-house 
Where we use to hoe it down. 


Kerosene lamps in shaky brackets, 
Candles fastened in their drip; 
Babies sleepin’ in their buggies, 
Old folks passin’ quiz and quip; 
An’ the fiddler still a-fiddlin’, 
And the winders open wide, 
An’ the crickets an’ the bullfrogs 
Playin’ just as hard outside. 


Home at daybreak through the laurels 
Hummin’ as you go a tune, 
“Devil’s Dreams,” “Arkansas Travel- 
ler,” 
“Jingle Bells,” or “Old Zip Coon”; 
Ah! My feet afar have wandered 
But they’re itchin’ now to be 
At a hoe-down in the Ozarks, 
That’s the only dance for me. 
—Minna Irving, in Judge. 


* * 


An English mother was visiting her 
son at college. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “what languages 
did you decide to take?” 

“I have decided to take Pictish, moth- 
er,” he replied. 

“Pictish?” said the puzzled lady. “Why 
Pictish?” 

“Only five words of it remain,” he said. 

—Railroad Red Book. 


oe * 


“In this. neighborhood,” says the 
Thames police court magistrate, “as soon 
as a couple start courting the young man 
gives his sweetheart a pair of black eyes 
to impress upon her his great affection.” 
Silly sentimentalism, we call it—Punch. 

” 


Patient: “Great Scott, doctor! That’s 
an awful bill for one week’s treatment.” 
Doctor: “My dear fellow, if you knew 
what an interesting case yours was and 
how strongly I was tempted to let it 
go to a post-mortem, you wouldn’t grum- 
le at a bill three times as big as this.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
“« * 


First Cubist: “What’s the matter, old 
man?” 

Second Cubist: “Something terrible, 
my friend. Baron X asked me for the 


portrait I made of him, and I don’t know 


which one it is.” 
—Le Matin (Paris). 
- * 


Janie was returned from the Home for 
the Feeble Minded to the Orphans’ Home, 
as the doctor’s examination had proved 
her merely subnormal. Said Mamie to 
Anna in a burst of confidence and gos- 
sip: 

“Janie was sent away to be an idiot, 
but she couldn’t pass and had to come 


back.” —Harper’s. 
+. * 
“The only remedy for malaria is whisky 
and quinine.” 


“Where can you get it?” 
“What, whisky ?” 
“No, malaria.” 
—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line — < words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cen 

* lay” 9 will not be in- 
serted at the line’ rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














WANTED, BY A MINNESOTA MILL MAK- 
ing high grade flour, a representative for 
New England; we want a man who can 
produce business, selling flour in carload 
lots. Address 224, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 


Manager wanted for 300-bbi 
hard wheat mill located in cen- 
tral Nebraska town of 56,000 
population; must be experienced 
in all branches of milling, ex- 
ecutive, selling, and good judge 
of wheat, and must take small! 
block of stock; good salary and 
share in profits to right man. 
Give full experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. Address 
804, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLER WANTED AT AUDUBON, 
Minn,, at once; I want a good miller 
with some business experience, one 
who can make first elass flour and 
also be able to handle the business 
end of it. John J. Enget, Audu- 
bon, Minn, 





WANTED—ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
to handle account of a large northwestern 
mill manufacturing high class hard spring 
wheat and Wisconsin rye flour, on com- 
mission basis; territory: New England, 
eastern and western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; must have established 
trade and furnish references. Address 208, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SITUATION WANTED—HAVE HAD 10 
years’ milling experience; am married; my 
age is 24; can give the best of references. 
Address 806, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING CHEMIST AND LICENSED 
grain inspector wishes to get position with 
reliable milling company. Address 212, 
care Northwestern Miller, 543 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


SALESMAN, MIDDLE AGED; 20 YEARS’ 
experience flour trade, New York state, 
wants position good spring mill for New 
York state, Address 205, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HAVE ABOUT $1,000—WOULD LIKE TO 
become connected with flour or feed mill; 
good accountant; knowledge of rates and 
willing to be useful. Address 228, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE MILL MACHINERY SALESMAN 
open for position with reliable machinery 
manufacturer or jobber; details of my 
experience and references on request. Ad- 
dress 227, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER OF 
wide experience with northern, southern 
and western mills seeks position with pro- 
gressive mill on a moderate salary and 
commission basis; excellent references 
from well-known milling firms. Address 
“Northerner,” 200 East High St, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


AS MILLER IN A MILL FROM 75 TO 200 
bbls, by a middle-aged man of good hab- 
its, with able milling and millwright ex- 
perience; acquainted with all kinds of 
power, water especially; can adjust same 
to its highest efficiency; can furnish cre- 
dentials for same. Address 220, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT'S POSI- 
tion by first of year; middle-aged married 
man with 18 years’ experience running 
mills up to 3,000 bbis capacity; at present 
am employed superintending 1,000-bb!] ca- 
pacity flour mill and 3,000-bu corn mill; 
best reference as to character and ability. 
Address 200, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


BY A COMPETENT HEAD MILLER AND 
superintendent, in a mill from 500 to 1,500 
bbls capacity; can furnish excellent refer- 
ences, and bear a good reputation; am 
experienced in both hard and soft wheat 
milling; am now employed, but can give 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Address 217, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, WITH SIX YEARS’ SUC- 
cessful record managing 200-bb!l Ohio mill, 
desires to make a change and is open to 
consider similar position with mill of 100 
to 300 bbis capacity; good reason for 
changing; have thorough knowledge of 
grain buying and can build profitable flour 
trade for any mill well located and ade- 
quately financed. Address 2, care North- 
— Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 

io, 











AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL QUALIFIED 
mill manager, whose experience of more 
than 20 years covers every department of 
the milling and grain business, and who 
has a splendid record as a manager of 
mills in Kansas and Minnesota, desires 
position as manager of large mill any- 
where; applicant has the ability, energy, 
experience, initiative and judgment that 
especially fit him for the position he seeks, 
and can give the best of references; avail- 
able now. Address 222, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE AT ONE THIRD VALUE, 400- 
bbl wheat and rye mill; water power; 
liberal terms. Address 221, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


400-bbl mill in full operation 
and making money; controlling 
interest desires to sell on ac- 
count of other business that 
takes all his time; good location 
to get milling wheat from any 
direction, with favorable transit 
rates to Minneapolis, Duluth and 


Chicago. Address 204, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 











AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er; 12 years’ experience; from 100- to 
1,800-bbl mill; wheat, rye and corn; can 
come at once; can furnish good reference. 
Address 226, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED MILLER WANTS CHARGE 
of mill from 160 to 600 bbls, any system; 
age 42; has had experience in mills from 
80 to 2,000 bbls; with last firm eight 
years. Address H. Nielten, Kimball, 
Brule County, 8S. D., Box 181. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD SIZED MILL, 
at present superintendent miller over three 
mills; desire a change by Jan. 1; married, 
age 48, can give best of references. Ad- 
dress 211, “Superintendent Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
‘established following in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey wants a position with A-1 
spring or Kansas mill; can qualify in any 
requirement. Address “L,”’ care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York. 


= 














AS PACKING AND LOADING FOREMAN 
in large mill by thoroughly experienced 
young man; understand all kinds of equip- 
ment; can move your product in a highly 
satisfactory manner at minimum cost; fur- 
nish satisfactory references, Address 229, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








USED MACHINERY WANTED—WE ARE 
in the market for 9x30 two-pair-high feed 
mills; Alsop bleachers; bran and feed 
packers; barley pearlers; also corn crush- 
ers. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


35,000-bu cribbed elevator with 
feed grinding and mixing plant, 
hay house and warehouse, all 
located on Burlington tracks in 
central Nebraska town of 5,000 
population; this is a splendid 
plant and the price is right. Act 
quick, as this is the first time 
offered for sale and it will go to 
first party looking for a bar- 
gain. Address 803, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


Very reasonable, one 85 h-p Besse- 
mer oil engine; run about six 
months, better than new; one 50 
k-w direct current Fort Wayne dy- 
namo; one 75 k-w double current 
Westinghouse dynamo; both in the 
best condition. Davis Mill Co., 
Galesville, Wis. 


The Bankruptcy Act 
Trustee’s Sale 


Re: Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Company, 
Limited 


Under the authority of the Inspectors of 
the above Estate, sealed tenders marked 
“Tenders re Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills 
Company, Limited,”’ will be received by the 
undersigned authorized Trustee at 80 St. 
Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que., up until 
eleven o’clock a.m. of Monday, twelfth day 
of December, 1921, for the purchase of the 
assets of the said Company, as follows: 


STRATFORD (MILL)— 
Parcel No. 1 


Freehold property at Stratford, Ont., on 
which there is said to be erected a three- 
story brick flour mill building, and milling 
machinery having an average daily capacity 
of 460 barrels, with feed mill and storage 
building attached, also office building, ele- 
vator of frame and crib construction with 
estimated capacity of 30,000 bushels, also 
heating and electric power plant and cooper 
shop. 

Leasehold property known as the Ross 
Warehouse, on which there is said to be 
erected a warehouse of frame and crib con- 
struction, with capacity of about 50,000 
bushels, 

The above properties are subject to a 
Mortgage in favor of A. C. "McLeod. Copy 
thereof may be examined at the Toronto 
office of the Trustee. 


Parcel No. 2 


Machines, truck, scales, tools, cooperage 
appliances and other articles of equipment 
at the Stratford plant as per Inventory in 
hands of Trustee at Toronto, 


Parcel No, 3 


Office furniture and accessories contained 
in Company’s Head Office at Stratford, in- 
cluding desks, chairs, filing cabinets, typing, 
multigraphing, bookkeeping, dictating and 
adding machines, etc., as per Inventory in 
hands of Trustee at Toronto. 


Parcel No, 4 
Group of Stratford brands, including: 
“Special,” “Hercules,” “Ravenswood,” “Our 


Chief,” “Union Jack,” “Di Adem,” “Gra- 
ham,” “Majestic,” “Sunrise,” ‘Little Chief,” 
“Morning Star,” ‘Juliet,’ ‘‘Marvel.” 

Particulars of volume of sales under each 
brand will be supplied by the Trustee at 
Toronto. 


GALT (MILL)— 
Parcel No. 5 


Freehold mill property at Galt, Ont., on 
which there is said to be erected a four- 
story stone flour mill building, and milling 
machinery having an average daily capacity 
of about 550 barrels, also elevator with ca- 
pacity of about 30,000 bushels, heat and 
electric power plants, stone house, three- 
story stone and frame power elevator, ship- 
ping and loading shed on G.T.R, siding, 
warehouse, cooper shop, etc, 


Parcel No. 6 


Machines, trucks, scales, cooperage appli- 
ances, office furniture and accessories and 
other articles of equipment at the Galt plant 
as per Inventory in hands of Trustee at 
Toronto. 


Parcel No. 7 
Group of Galt brands, including: ‘‘Maple 
Leaf,” “Echo,” “Gold Seal,” “Rainbow,” 


“Sunlight,” “White Dove,” ‘‘Star,” ‘“Sena- 
tor,” “Goldie Star,” “Lincoln.” 

Particulars of volume of sales under each 
brand will be supplied by the Trustee at 
Toronto. 


TILLSONBURG (MILLS)— 
Parcel No. 8 


Extensive freehold property at Tillsonburg, 
Ont., on which is said to be erected a flour 
mill having an average daily capacity of 500 
barrels, and containing pearl and pot barley 
mill (daily capacity 50 barrels), elevator 
with capacity of about 30,000 bushels, split 
pea mill (daily capacity 420 barrels), office 
building, cooper shop and other buildings, A 
water power system is located on this prop- 
erty. 

Parcel No. 9 


Tillsonburg Spur Line Railway, running 
through above property, and equipment as 
per Inventory in hands of Trustee at To- 
ronto, 


Parcel No. 10 


Machines, tools, scales, cooperage appli- 
ances, hand trucks, Crocker-Wheeler motor 
and equipment, large stock of secondhand 
pulleys, office furniture and accessories and 
other articles of equipment at Tillsonburg 
plant as per Inventory in hands of Trustee 
at Toronto. 


Parcel No. 11 


Group of Tillsonburg brands, including: 
“Good Cheer,” “Zarina,” ‘Bakers’ King,” 
“Nianza,” “Dopcon,” “Veteran,” ‘Lomond,” 
“Claudius,” “Justice,’”’ “Phoenix,” ‘‘Wheat-* 
lets,’ “Ontario,” “Diamond N,” “Cream of 
Wheat.” 

Particulars of volume of sales under each 
brand will be supplied by the Trustee at 
Toronto. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. (WAREHOUSE)— 


Parcel No, 12 


Freehold property at St. John, N. B., situ- 
ate on the southwest side of Dock Street, 


November 30, 1921 


on which there is said to be erected a three- 
story building of brick construction, with 
double basement. Part of this building has 
been rented by the Company. Particulars 
of the leases may be obtained from the au- 
thorized Trustee at Toronto. 
Parcel No, 13 
Office furniture and accessories and other 
articles of equipment at St. John warehouse 
as per Inventory in hands of Trustee at 
Toronto. 


TORONTO (WAREHOUSE)— 
Parcel No, 14 
Freehold property at Toronto, Ont., located 
on C. P. R. with entrance at 285 Howland 
Avenue. Said to be of two stories, frame 
construction, iron clad, conveniently ar- 
ranged for loading and unloading. It is 
about 45 ft x 70 ft in width and length, and 
sufficient extra ground to make it consid- 
erably larger. It is also in first-class repair, 
Have railway siding lease. 
Parcel No, 15 
Delivery drays, Ford coupe, hand trucks, 
scales, office furniture and accessories and 
other articles of equipment at Toronto ware- 
house as per Inventory in hands of Trustive 


‘at Toronto, 


AYR (MILL, ETC.)— 
Parcel No. 16 

Extensive freehold property at Ayr, On'., 
on which is said to be erected a stone and 
brick five-story flour mill having a daily 
capacity of 300 barrels, elevator of about 
80,000 bushels capacity, flour sheds, cooper 
shop, stables, ten dwelling houses, etc. The 
property is equipped with water power sy.- 
tem and has siding connection with C, P. | 


Parcel No, 17 


Machines, hand trucks, scales, cooperag 
appliances, office furniture and accessori:s 
and other articles of equipment at Ayr pla: 
as per Inventory in hands of Trustee 


Toronto. 
Parcel No, 18 
Group of Ayr aeonee, including: ‘‘Lily 


“Stockwell, vad “Go Crest,”’ “Arctic 
“Crescent,” “ Farina,” “King of Patents,” 
“Fairplay,” “Beaver,” “Victor,” “King 
George,” “Harvest King,” “Snap,” “Pu: 


Cream,” “King’s Best.” 

Particulars of volume of sales under ea 
brand will be supplied by the Trustee a 
Toronto. 


LINDSAY (MILLS AND WAREHOUSES) -- 
Parcel No. 19 

Extensive freehold property at Lindsa 
Ont., on which there is said to be erect 
flour and oatmeal mill, chop mill, storehous: 
office building, bag house, water power plan 
steam power plant, dwellings, sheds an 
other buildings. This property is not no. 
in operation nor is the mill fully equipped 
Tenders may be made for this property wit 
or without assets referred to in next Parce| 
Part is under lease, particulars of whic): 
may be had from the Trustee, and include- 
leasehold property, on which is said to b 
erected an elevator situated on a railwa) 


siding. 
Parcel No. 20 


Machinery, etc., located on Lindsay prop 
erty as per Inventory in hands of Trustee a 


Toronto. 
Parcel No, 21 
Scales, tools and other articles of equip 
ment at Lindsay plant as per Inventory in 
hands of Trustee at Toronto. 


EMBRO (MILL)— 
Parcel No, 22 
Freehold property at Embro, Ont., said to 
consist of about five acres of land, on whic!) 
is located a stone oat mill building whic): 
may be purchased with or without machines 
Parcel No. 23 
Machines, etc., located on Embro propert) 
as per Inventory in hands of Trustee ai 
Toronto, 


NEWBURY (WAREHOUSE)— 
Parcel No, 24 
Leasehold property at Newbury, Ont., lo 
cated on C. P. R., on which a warehouse is 
said to be located, 


WOLVERTON (WAREHOUSE)— 
Parcel No. 25 
Leasehold property at Wolverton, Ont., 
located on C. P. R., on which a warehouse 
is said to be located. Capacity, 3,000 bush 
els. 


NEWTON (ELEVATOR)— 
Parcel No, 26 
Freehold and leasehold property at New- 
ton, Ont., located on G, T. R., on which is 
said to 'be erected an elevator of about 
15,000 bus capacity. This parcel subject to a 
mortgage in favor of A. C. McLeod. Copy 
thereof may be examined at the Toronto 
office of the Trustee, 
Parcel No, 27 
Scale, truck, shovels, etc., in Newton, as 
per Inventory in hands of Trustee at To- 
ronto. 


DUBLIN ‘(ELEVATOR)— 
Parcel No, 28 
Leasehold property located on Grand 
Trunk property at Dublin, Ont., on which is 
said to be erected an elevator of about 8,000 
bushels capacity. 
Parcel No. 29 
Platform scale, truck, shovels, etc., con- 
tained in Dublin elevator as per Inventory 
in hands of Trustee at Toronto. 
GRANTON (ELEVATOR)— 
Parcel No. 30 
Leasehold property at Granton, Ont., lo- 
eated on G. T. R., on which is said to be 
erected an elevator of about 20,000 bushels 
capacity. This parcel subject to a mortgage 
in favor of A. C. McLeod. Copy thereof may 
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be examined at the Toronto 


Trustee. q 
Parcel No, 31 
Scale, trucks, shovels in Granton elevator 
as per Inventory in hands of Trustee at 
Toronto. 


GLENCOE (ELEVATOR)— 
Parcel No, 32 
located on C, P. R. 


which is said to be 
about 3,000 bushels 


Leasehold property 
at Glencoe, Ont., on 
erected an elevator of 
capacity. 

The above properties are at present sub- 
ject to a Mortgage Dee 2d of Trust in favor of 
Montreal Trust Company. This may be 
examined, Particulars may be obtained at 
Trustee’s Toronto office. 

Tenders will be received for all of the 
above parcels en bloc as a going concern, 
or separately for the Stratford, Ayr, Galt 
and Tillsonburg properties as going concerns, 
or for any of the above parcels separately, 
or for any part of any of the above parcels, 
but in all cases tenders should state the 
amount tendered for each individual parcel. 

Brands may be included in offers for the 
properties, or separate tenders therefor may 
be made. 

TERMS OF SALE: Will be 
in cash or by marked check with tender. 
A further 15 per cent is to be paid on ac- 
ceptance of the tender, and the balance with 
interest at 7 per cent per annum to be paid 
in ninety days, or within such other time as 
the Trustee may agree, and to be secured to 
the Trustee’s satisfaction. 

All tenders must be accompanied by 
marked check for 10 per cent as aforesaid. 
This will be returned without interest if the 
tender is not accepted, but will be forfeited 
if the tender is accepted, and the purchaser 
fails to complete or comply with the condi- 
tions of sale. 

The highest or any 


*9 per cent, 


tender not necessarily 


accepted. 

The other conditions of sale will be the 
standing conditions of sale of the Court so 
far as applicable, 

Arrangements may be made at the office 


of the Trustee in Toronto for inspection of 
the, properties by prospective tenderers, and 
the purchaser, whether or not he shall have 
inspected the same prior to the sale, shall 
be deemed to purchase with full knowledge 
of the character and condition thereof in 

ll respects. 

Each tender must contain the address to 
which the acceptance or other correspond- 
nee may be mailed. The tenders will be 
opened by the authorized Trustee at the 
fice of MESSRS. RIDDELL, STEAD, GRA- 


HAM & HUTCHISON, CHARTERED AC- 
COUNTANTS, 80 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER 


STREET, MONTREAL, QUE., on the twelfth 

day of December, 1921, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
\ll persons tendering are requested to be 

present. 

Fuller particulars as to properties, regis- 
tered descriptions, inventories, lists, encum- 
brances, etc., may be had on application to 
the Authorized Trustee, at Room 807, Royal 
Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario. 

DATED at Toronto this twenty-first day 
1921. 

H, T. JAMIESON, C.A., 807 
Building, Toronto, Authorized 
his Solicitors. 

\YLESWORT H, 
LAWR, 
Toronto, 


Royal Bank 
Trustee, by 


WRIGHT, THOMPSON & 
1009 Bank of Hamilton Building, 
Ontario, 





Russell’s Reports jvired Immediately 


Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, ts Roverpereted 
13 Water Street EW YORK 
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VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 


nothing ut FURS 


We have been in business in Minne- 
apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 











ered in the 

Trademarks tates sn 

Foreign Countries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. (Complete files registered 

Flour Brands—Booklet Free 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D 





Number Eleven of a Series 


¢\ THE MINNEAPOLIS 







“ THRESHING MACHINE CO. 


R. FREDERICK E. KENASTON, 
president of the Minneapolis Thresh- 


ing Machine Company, became a director 
of The Northwestern June 30, 1908. 


“A man is known by the company he 


keeps 


"this adage is applicable also to 
banks. 


The high type of successful busi- 


ness men who serve this bank as its direc- 
tors at once inspire the confidence of the 
community. Their association assures the 
bank of stability and a skillful, conservative 
management; it makes for a thorough, 
satisfactory service to its clients; it has 
differentiated Northwestern Service. 


@, In choosing your bank, consider also its 
directors. 


The Northwestern National Bank 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








An institution of strength, 

resource and experience 

with the purpose to counsel 
and assist our clients. 


The Metropolitan 
National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Second Ave. South and Sixth St. 




















We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











THE B/L BANK 


OF CHICAGO 





Specializing in Flour 
Drafts and Millers’ Accounts 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


FEEDER ADJUSTMENT 





GRADUATED 
SCALE 


PERCENTAGE 
VALVE 


437-447 South 
Clinton Street 








“Draver” Style “A” Wing Type Feeders 


Designed for accu- 
rately regulating flow 
of all kinds of grain, 
alfalfa, meal, hulls, 
bran, etc. 

Feeds stock continuously 
and will not bunch. 


Is light running, feeds uni- 
formly and can be furnished 
with or without percentage 


FORSTOPPING valves, as desired. 


AND STARTING Has less moving or wearing 
FEEDERS parts than any feeder made. 
ROCKER SHAFT EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
FOR O OF OUR “MASTER” 
Y 
ENTIRE BATTER DRIVE. 





Gives rocker arm movement to a complete battery of feeders and permits each feeder to be stopped or 
started independently of the other, and each percentage valve operated independently of the other. 


B.EGUMP G, 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1872 














Puperisy Penrice in ther Calleclion 


EST.1856 J: Ven B B 





— 99% REFUND 


of duty from the Government on Export Shipments of 
materials manufactured wholly or in part from 
imported duty-paid material 


Send for Booklet “E’’ 


CJ;Hotr Y CO: 


Pres INC. 1919 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL WS. PORTS 





if not collected, 
pertsin Liquida 


their collection. 


i lost 
Claims. 


Collection—No Fae. Send Us Your Claim Papers. 
compile and present your claims. = = pledly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find a 
We Also Hand 


RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 


— and profits. We Are Ex- 
n’t Send Us Any sage yi 
t us 


1 liability, will undertake 
charge Matters. 


The Security ‘ieee Company, Inc. 


; DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








YOUR OLD DAM 
IS A LIABILITY 





Rebuild or Replace It 


DON’T WASTE 


Send for Technical Data and Dam Photos 
-» Inc. 


WATER POWER xenon” Rttanta "Kansas City 
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(a: LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING @] 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. © 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





PEARL BARLEY AND OAT 
GROATS 


We specialize in straight carload shipments of the above 
from our Cereal Mill at Bozeman, Montana. The Bar- 
ley and Oats from which they are made are grown in 
the famous Gallatin Valley of Montana. 


For quotations write or wire direct 
to our office at Bozeman, Montana. 


Montana Flour Mills Company . 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
MAKERS OF 


REX FLOUR 


MADE BY 
ROYAL MILLING COMPANY 
GREAT FALLS.MONTANA 


DAILY CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 





Cascade Milling and Elevator Co. s2352%° 
“CASCADE” 


SAPPHIRE, JUDITH and GOLD CROSS FLOURS 


“IT’S THE WHEAT” 


4,000 BARRELS DAILY 


Shippers of Wheat 


Mills at Cascade and Manhattan, Montana 


High-Grade Montana Flour 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bushels 











THE J. W. DENIO 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of 


Hard Wheat Flour - 


Shippers of Montana 
and Wyoming Wheat 


Flour Mills and General Office 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


JUDITH MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 


Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the Famous Judith Basin Wheat 
HOBSON, MONT. 


Polson Flour Mills 


POLSON, MONTANA 





Bicarbonate 


Speen 


of | 
SODA 





for 











Three Forks 
Milling Co. 
Three Forks, Mont. 


Millers of Montana 
Bench Land Wheat 





Hard Montana Spring Wheat 
Flour 
STORAGE 
7 TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 
Edward Hills’ Sons & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office: 
Tribune Building 











3? 


BETTER BUILI 


ABAGS 


FACTORIES 


ST.LOUIS 
NASHVILLE 
HOUSTON 


- 


WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS 
DENVER 
NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


'WERTHAN BAG CO. 


ST.LOUIS,MISSOURI. 








